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PREFACE 


In the days of international isolation it was immaterial 
whether or not the peoples of different civilizations had a sym- 
pathetic understanding of each other. However, with the 
meeting of East and West in the region of the Pacific, and 
with the constantly growing intercourse between the nations 
of the Occident and the Orient, it has become necessary for 
national systems of education to furnish the different peoples 
with knowledge of one dnothcr’s cultures as a basis of mutual 
understanding and mutual respect. 

'Ihe two important centers of civilization in the East — 
China and India — are given due attention in this book The 
spread of Chinese and Hindu cultures is traced in the vari- 
ous countries of the Orient, — Japan, Korea, Indo-China, and 
Mata) sii Chapters IV. IX, X, XIV, XV, and XVI, together 
with the tatter half of Chapter V, arc the work of Professor 
Btycr and arc ba«cd on his forthcoming three-volume pro- 
duction dealing with the history of southeastern A.sia, Ma- 
la) «'n, and the Philippines prior to thc^Eu’rclpean a’f'tiyal in 
the Orient. 

This Ixxik contains running page Voferchces to Roliihson, 
Smith, anil Breast ed's Our World Today and Yesterday ^THcsc 
volumes thus make a two book course Jin world hiVtohy, jbnc 
from thr point of \icw- of the \\W‘aYi(Vthc other from, the* 
point of \icw of the Itast. 
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PART I. THE BEGINNINGS OF 
ORIENTAL CIVILIZATION 

(Down to the Fourth Century BC ) 


CHAPTER I 

PEOPLING OP EASTERN AND SOUTHERN ASIA 

1. The Cradle of the Human Race. Man has inhabited the 
earth for a very long period , just how long no one knows, but 
the most generally accepted estimate among scholars is that 
five hundred thousand years have elapsed since the time when 
the earliest men of whom actual remains have been found were 
living creatures. This earliest man was far from being of the 
same type as the human beings who live upon the earth today , 
and it was not until perhaps a hundred and fifty thousand 
years ago that a type of man had developed which in intelli- 
gence and capacity was in any way comparable to mankind of 
the present day. 

A specimen of the earliest known man was found in the 
island of Java, and the remains of our first intelligent human 
being were found in England and named by the finder Eo- 
attlhro f>us, or ’’Dawn Man ” Our knowledge of human types 
from the time of this "Dawm Man” down to the beginning of 
written history is more complete, and although most of the 
ancient remains of human existence have been actually found 
In Europe, the general opinion of scientists is that the original 
home of early man was not in that continent but rather far to 
the east within the continent of Asia. 
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The most favored location is the plait au region to the north 
of the Himala>a Mountains In the hundreds of thousands of 
>cars> since human beings first appeared there have been many 
changes in the geography and dimatc of this region , there is 
now a barren desert where our earliest ancestors once were able 
to find sufficient food and to maintain an existence amidst 
the dangers and hardships by winch thc> were surrounded 
Man, who is toda> ruling over the other animals and who 
has become the master of so many of the forces of nature, 
was at first poorly equipped to fight against lus more fero 
cious neighbors or to capture those that were weaker than 
himself \ ct here in the place of man’s origin his numbers 
gradually increased 

2 Early Inhabitation of the Earth No record exists of man’s 
earliest migrations Tor many thousand years he left nothing 
to mark the places where he lived and died , and not until he 
began to make for himself weapons and implements from 
materials which did not decay can we begin to record the his 
tory of his achie\ cments The history of the peoples that 
wandered westward into Europe or southwestward into Asia 
Minor and into Africa we have already studied The story of 
these Western peoples wall not concern us until we come doivn 
to the events of the last few hundred years — years dunng 
which the history of the widely scattered human race has been 
knit together, by commerce and travel, into the history of the 
modem world 

3 Eastward Migrations The search for food led man in all 
directions from the central Asian plateau Southward east 
ward and even northward he slowly found his way through 
the wilderness and around mountain barriers At some period 
m the Early Stone Age — perhaps fifty thousand years ago — 
these wanderers had reached the Indian Ocean on the south 
and the Pacific on the east They had gone even beyond the 
present coasts of the mainland Geologists tell us that many 
aWasanfi-yKmj ago firy 'ianfi txirmertofi ft* mtta’ueasatrn comer 
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along tlie river valleys which spread out like the fingers of an - 
opened hind from the mountains of eastern Tibet. 

7. Early Civilization in Central Asia. The peoples tvho had 
settled down in the southern and eastern borderlands of Asia 
were still in a very low state of development, but in the great 
antral Asian plateau definite progress toward civilization had 
4 b*een made Within the last quarter of a century many expe- 
litions into central Asia for the purpose of learning more about 
t)ie earliest life of mankind have led to important discoveries. 
Excavations at Anau, near Askabad, have disclosed traces of 
people who, as early as 9000 b c , were living in houses built 
of sun-baked bricks and were cultivating fields of barley and 
wheat Within another thousand years these people had do- 
mesticated the ox, .the pig, and the sheep, and by 5000 b C. 
dogs, camels, and goats had also been made the useful servants 
oilman. Our knowledge of these people and of their achieve- 
ments* is still very slender, but it is almost certain that the 
•civilizations which later began to develop m eastern and south- 
ern Asia were made possible by the people whose early prog- 
ress is now being brought to light. 

8. Two Centers of Civilization. Out of the great racial move- 
ments discussed above, two general centers of population de- 
veloped, each accompanied by the growth of a corresponding 
civilization — one among the lighter-colored peoples of eastern 
. Asia and the other among the darker races of the south cen- 
tering around India. Just as in the West, where the early 
.centers of civilization occupied great river valleys — the Nile 
in Egypt and the Tigris and Euphrates in Asia Minor 1 — so 
m the East the valley of the Yellow River in China and the 
valleys of the Indus and the Ganges in India were the seats 
from which civilization spread From these two sources, as 
from Egypt and Mesopotamia, philosophy, religion, science, 

> See J H Robinson,!' P Smith, and J II Breasted, Our World Today and 
Yesterday, {! IS. 3* Ginn and Company, 
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and art have spread to all the neighboring peoples And just 
as the Greeks, the Romans, and the Teutomc peoples derived 
their civilizations from the two great Near Eastern sources, 1 so 
have the Japanese, the Koreans, the Tibetans, and the peoples 
of Malaysia built up their culture on foundations which were 
developed in China and India To the early history of those 
two countries we will now turn 

QUESTIONS 

I What are the estimates regarding the age of man? Where was a 
specimen of earliest known man found? What continent do scientists 
regard as the home of original man ? When did it become possible to w nte 
the history of man? What caused man to migrate from the central 
Asian plateau? To what parts of the world did he go? What was the 
effect of the overcrowding of the original cradle of the human race? 

II Who are regarded as the earliest arrivals in eastern Asia? What 
two types of people occupied Asia sometime before io ooo n c ? Describe 
the early civilization in central Asia How did the changes in the level of 
the sea affect racial development? 

III What were the two great centers of civilization in the East? In 
what phjsical environment did they develop? 



CHAPTER II 


CHINA FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE CH’IN 
DYNASTY 1 

3000 b c Early settlers in Uic Wei valley 

23S6 b c Yao becomes emperor 

2205-1763 b c The llsia dynasty 

1765-1122 B c The Shang, or Yin, dynasty 

1122-255 B c The Chou dynasty 

605 bc Lao-tzu author of the T<io Tth King 

551 bc Confucius 

9. Dawn of Chinese Civilization. The older of the two early 
civilizations that have spread their influence throughout the 
Tar Eastern world grew up in China.. About three thousand 
years before Christ a new people from the west began to ap- 
pear in the valley of the Wei River, near the point where that 
stream flows into the mighty Hwang Ho (Yellow River) 
At the time these settlers reached the Wei valley they had 
already made considerable progress in civilization They had 
flocks and herds of domesticated animals , they understood 
the art of agriculture , they knew how to build substantial 
houses; and they had learned to manufacture a variety of 
useful implements 

In addition to their material civilization the newcomers 
brought with them well developed social institutions and ideas 
of government Therefore when they reached their new home 
and began to cultivate the fertile lands of the nver valley, 
they formed an organized state strong enough to defend itself 
against the attacks of any envious neighbors Here in the 

Tor all the chapters dealing with. China, and also for the chapters relating to 
the neighboring countries the historj of which is connected with that of China, 
T F. Carter s chart, "Periods of Chinese History,” will be extremely valuable 
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valley of the Wei River, gradually reenforced by the arrival 
of fresh bodies from the west these settlers laid the founda 
turns of Chinese civilization and of the Chmese state 

10 The Wei Valley Settlers and their Neighbors As we 
have seen (§6) there were peoples inhabiting the plains of 
eastern Asia thousands of years before the arrival of these 
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settlers, in the Wei valley The earlier inhabitants were far 
less civilized than the newcomers the Wei settlers possessed 
flocks and had learned to till the soil, whereas the older occu 
pants of the region depended entirely upon hunting and fishing 
to supply themselves with food As time went on the more 
civilized fanner gradually displaced the hunter Many of the 
less advanced peoples accepted the civilization of their new 
neighbors submitted to the government which they estab- 
lished and began to intermarry with them Other tnbes 
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although borrowing from the civilization of the intruders, 
stubbornly resisted their rule and were gradually pushed from 
their lands by the expanding state in the valley of the Wei. 
When these tribes were forced from their homes they carried 
with them the newly acquired civilization and spread it in the 
regions where they migrated. Still other peoples, resisting the 
civilization as well as the government of the growing state, 
withdrew into the more mountainous parts of the country ; 
here they long continued to live the lives of wild hunters, oc- 
casionally swooping down to plunder the towns and villages of 
the peaceful farming people who occupied the lowlands 

11. Beginnings of Chinese History. Chinese myths and leg- 
ends go bach thousands of years before the beginning of what 
maybe called history , but the assumption of the imperial title 
by Yao in 2356 n c brings us at least to the threshold of his- 
toric tunes During the centuries of expansion into the regions 
around the original Wei valley settlement the Chinese people 
had been held together by a feeling of common ancestry; 
under Yao they seem to have been united, for the first time, 
into a more formal state It would be a mistake, however, to 
think of China as being at that time a modem empire or even 
a powerful state, such as those which were developing in Egypt 
and in Mesopotamia . 1 The Chinese, being farmers, had little 
need for a powerful government, and their early emperors were 
little more than patriarchal heads of a united people; the 
power oi the Chinese emperors developed very slowly Yao 
and his immediate successor, Shun, are described in the Shu 
King (the M Book of History”) as perfect rulers; but the 
length assigned to their reigns makes it impossible for us to 
accept the accounts as authentic history 

12. The First Two Dynasties: Hsia and Shang. Yao had 
chosen as his successor the most capable man in the country, 
one who was not related to him. Shun, following this wise 

' Sec J 11 Bobinson, E P Smith, and J II Breasted, Out World Today and 
Yesterday , chaps u, ut Ginn and Company, 19*4 
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example chose 1 u to succeed him as emperor With Yu how 
ever the imperial title became hereditary for nearly four and 
a half centuries after his accession in 2205 b c the throne was 
occupied by and his descendants This first dynastic line 
of emperors which lasted until 1 765 bc is known as the Hsia 
dynasty The last of the Hsia rulers because of lus cruelty 
was overthrown by a 
revolution and a new 
line of emperors — the 
Shang or \m dynasty 
— was placed on the 
throne This second dy 
nasty held the power 
for six hundred and forty 
three years At first its 
emperors were strong and 
capable men but its 
later rulers became tj 
ranmeal and m 1122 B c 
tins dynasty suffered the 
same fate that had ov er 
taken its predecessor In 
that year a revolt over 
threw the last of the 
Shang emperors and the 
leader of the successful 
revolt ascended the im 
penal throne as Wu Wang the first ruler of the Chou dynasty 
The twelve centuries and more betv een the accession of 
Yao and the establishment of the Chou dynasty must be re 
garded as the sem historical age in China Except for the 
re gns of Yao and Shun the dates dunng th s peno 1 are preb 
ably accurate but the supposed history of the peno 1 v as not 
wntten down until long after the e\ ents wh ch it records Dur 
mg this sem h storical period there had been a steady expan 
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sion of the Chinese state and a gradual development of China’s 
political institutions The maintenance of internal order and 
the defense of the country against external foes had made nec 
essary a gradual increase in the power of the central govern 
ment The Chinese people still opposed — and throughout 
their long history continued to oppose — the establishment 
of a despotic monarchy, but the last rulers of the Shang 
dynasty were far from bung simple patriarchal chieftains like 
\ ao and Shun 

13 The Chou Dynasty (1122-255 bc) With the establish 
ment of the Chou dynasty Chinese history is on solid ground 
The Chinese state now occupied almost all the territory be 
tween the Yangtze River and the present line of the Great 
Wall and contained a population of about ten million people 
During the reign of Wu Wang the emperor’s brother, Chou 
Rung compiled a code of rules and regulations, known as the 
Chou Li which should guide the officials of the state in the 
proper performance of their duties The Chou Li indeed, 
may be called the constitution of the Chinese Empire, since it 
gave form to the machinery by which the empire was gov 
emed whenever, after that time, it was united under a strong 
line of rulers 

Even during the Chou dynasty however Chou Rung s care 
hi\ mgu\aV»oTV5> were upset by a mistaken policy adopted by the 
founder of the dynasty In his revolt against the last Shang 
emperor Wu Wang had been assisted by many other promi ‘ 
nent leaders, whom he decided to reward by making them sub 
ordinate rulers o\ er the various parts of his empire So long 
as Wu Wang’s successors were capable monarchs this arrange 
ment did no harm , but weak emperors soon began to ascend 
the imperial throne, and during their reigns the local rulers 
were able to make themselves practically independent kings 
By the eighth century b c the emperors had lost almost all 
power over these lords and China had become broken up into 
a number of independent wanting states Dunng the period 
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from the eighth century dc to tin. end of the Chou dynast}, 
China passed through one of her worst periods of political 
disorganization This unhippy condi lion continued for nearly 
five hundred years until the country was again united by a 
powerful leader who succeeded in seizing the imperial title 

14 Philosophers of the Chou Dynasty. It was during tlus 
age of corruption and disorder that China produced the great 
philosophers whose teachings have had such powerful inllu 
ence upon the thought of the nation The two greatest of these 
teachers were Confucius and Lao tzu, but many others fol- 
lowed these two , some endeavoring to expand and explain the 
thoughts of Confucius and Lao tzu, others expounding entirely 
independent theories 

16 Lao-tzu (605-531 bc) The earlier of China's two great 
philosophers was Lao-tzu, whose teachings arc recorded in a 
single small booh hnowm as the Tao Teh King Lao tzu be- 
lieved that there was an eternal spirit of righteousness which 
he called Tao, and that man could attain true virtue, Teh, 
only by putting himself in absolute harmony with this spirit 
He believed that forms and ceremonies were utterly useless 
and that humility of spirit was necessary for the man who 
wished to find Tao Because of the resemblances between the 
teachings of Lao tzu and those of Buddhism, the Buddhist 
missionaries in China later used many expressions from the 
Tao Tell King in translating their writings into Chinese 
About two hundred years after the death of Lao tzu his teach 
ings were carefully elaborated by the philosopher Chuang tzu, 
who adhered closely to the spirit of the Tao Teh King Later 
centuries, however, have seen Lao-tzu's teachings greatly cor 
nipted by those who professed to worship Tao These "Tao 
ists,’ as they are called, devoted themselves to the study of 
magic and to the worship of all sorts of demons and spirits 

16 Confucius (551-479 bc.) Confucius, who was bom 
about fifty years later than Lao tzu is known to the Chinese 
as ikung fu fzu, which means "Fhifosopher Hung " He was 
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bom in the stile of Lu which was located in the southern 
part of the present province of Shantung At in early age 
Confucius began to devote himself to the study of the ancient 
writings and he gamed such a reputation for scholarship that 
he was given official appointment in his native state where he 
finally rose to the post of pnmc minister During his tenure 
of office the state of Lu was well governed and prosperous 
but when the ruler gave himself up to a life of pleasure Con 
fucius resigned his post and went into voluntary exile to show 
his disapproval The rest of his life was spent in wandering 
from state to state endeavoring to recall men to the \irtucs 
of earlier days Like all great teachers Confucius believed 
that reforms in the state could be brought about only by re 
forming men s moral natures therefore he gathered around 
turn a band of disciples to whom he explained his ideas of 
right behavior 

Confucius was not a religious teacher he was a social re 
former He merely tried to teach certain rules of conduct 
which would put an end to the injustice corruption and civil 
disorders which he saw throughout the country these rules 
he believed could be found by studying the good examples 
set by the great men of the past Therefore Confucius called 
himself a transmitter not an originator 

17 Confucianism and the ” Classics ” While Confucius was 
alive his teaching was little appreciated No intelligent mon 
irch arises said he a few days before his death there is 
not one in the Empire that will make me his guide But his 
labors were not wasted after his death his w ork was continued 
by the small band of devoted followers whom he had gathered 
around him Soon the ruler and the people of his native state 
began to realize that a great man teaching great moral truths 
had lived among them and gradually the value of Confucius s 
teach ng began to be recognized in the most distant parts of 
the empire With the spread of this recognition came reverence 
for the dead teacher and a growing respect for his teachings 
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Temples were erected m his honor sacrifices were offered to 
the spirit of the Perfect Sage and Confucianism the phi 
losophy of Confucius was accepted as the embodiment of all 
truth Great care was taken to preserve the substance of his 
teachings To the books which Confucius himself had written 
or edited there were added a number of books in which his 
disciples recorded his sayings or explained his ideas These 
books known to us as the Confucian Classics 1 occupy in China 
a position similar to that which the Bible fills in Christian 
lands 

18 Influence of Confucianism Tor twenty four centunes 
the moral philosophy of Confucius has been accepted by the 
Chinese people a* the one true guide to nght conduct for the 
individual and for the state During the greater part of this 
time all aspirants to official position were compelled to pass 
ngid examinations which required a thorough education m the 
Confucian Classics Thus Confucianism besides furnishing a 
guide for the daily life of the people has supplied the moral 
standards by which the Chinese Empire has been governed 
Nor did the influence of Confucianism stop at the frontiers of 
China In Korea in Japan and m the states of Indo China 
the Great Sage of China was long regarded with high honor 
In all these countnes scholars devoted themselves to the study 
of Confucian philosophy and Confucian ideas of ethics and of 
social morality contributed toward the establishment of well 
ordered society 

The Confucian Class cs are d vided into the F" e Class cs and the Tour 
Boohs The F ve Clas. cs are the Book of Chan cs the Booh of II s- 
tory the Book of Poetry the Book of R tes and th Spring and \utumn 
Annals Only the last of these was composed bj Confuc us but the others 
were gathered together and rc vnl cn by h m and he probably a Id il a good 
deal to them n do ng this The Tour Books are the Analects the sayings of 
Confuc us as reeor led bv h s d sc p cs the Great Lcam ng written after 
Confuc us s death (an 1 probably from h * notes) by his disc pie Tseng tzu tl e 
Doctnne of the Mean wntten b> 1 s great grandson Tzu ssu an 1 the 
Book of Monc us written n the fourth century n c. by Mcne us »l o is 
regarded as the most bnl unt of Confuc us s success* rs 
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19 Chinese Written Language. When the teachings of Con- 
fucius began to spread beyond the frontiers of China certain 
other features of Chinese culture were also earned to the non- 
Chmese peoples of the Orient Perhaps the most important of 
these gifts from China to her neighbors was the art of writing 
Chinese traditions attnbutc the invention of writing to the 
legendary emperor Tu 
Hsv, whose reign is sup 
posed to have begun in 
2852 b c Whenever it 
was that the invention of 
writing actually occurred, 
the art was probably very 
old by the beginning of 
the Chou dynasty and 
it had certainly been in 
use for centuries before 
the Confucian Classics 
were written 

Wc have already seen 
that the earliest form of 
writing among the Egyp 
tians was picture unting, 1 

and that the Egyptians A b eonzc vase of the Cnou Dynasty 
gradually developed the (h 2 j 25s dc) 

plan of using some of Original in the National Museum Peking 
tlieir pictures to repre 

sent sounds instead of objects This use of symbols to repre- 
sent the sounds of spoken words is called phonetic writing, 
and from the Egyptian mvcntion there came the Phoenician 
alphabet, from which were denved the alphabetic writings 
of Europe and of India Unlike the Egyptians, the Chinese 
never adopted phonetic writing Instead of using symbols to 

* S 00 J iwon r P Smith and J H Breasted Our It arid Today and 

lestcrday 55 11-13 Ginn and Companj 1924 
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represent the sounds of words the Chinese have developed 
many thousand symbols to represent different ideas this is 
called ideograph c writing These ideographs when they came 
to be used by peoples whose spoken languages were different 
were called by different sounds but always stood for the same 
ideas Even in the Western world we can find some examples 
of ideographs such as the Arabic numerals i 2 3 4 etc 
which have different names in different countries but which 
have the same meanings wherever they are used 

Many of the Chinese ideographs are merely simple pictures 
of the concrete objects wh ch they represent but thousands of 
others represent ideas of which it would be impossible to make 
a picture — such as love beauty justice virtue etc In work 
mg out the ideographs which would convey such abstract ideas 
the Chinese showed great ingenuity Thus for example the 
ideograph for bright is HJj and was formed by combining 
0 sun and moon the two great sources of light 
Good is represented by Iff wh ch is composed of 
woman and f- child a mother with her child m her 
arms bemg regarded a* an appropriate p cture of goodness 
At the time of Confucius paper had not been invented and 
writing was done upon thin slips of bamboo or wood For 
books bamboo was generally used the separate si ps being 
perforated and strung together with silk cords or with leather 
thongs 

20 The Rise of Ch in For about a century- after the death 
of Confucius there seemed to be no one sufficiently strong to 
bring order out of the existing chaos Dunng the fourth cen 
tury b c however this condition began to change The duchy 
of Chin occupying the greater part of modern Shensi and 
Kansu began to extend its power over the neighboring states 
and the Duke of Ch in gradually became the most powerful 
vassal of the Chou emperor At first the dukes of this powerful 
state were satisfied with their position and allowed the emperor 
to reta n his title and his throne but in 255 B c a duke more 
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ambitious than his predecessors overthrew the last of the Chou 
dynasty He now seated himself upon the imperial throne as 
the first monarch of a new dynasty, the name of which, Ch’m, 
has been preserved for us — for some curious reason — m the 
name by which the country is now known to the outside world 

QUESTIONS 

I When did civilization first appear in China? Where was the center 
Of the earliest Chinese civilization? What relations existed between 
those civilized people and the other tribes? 

II When does Chinese history begin? Why are the earlier periods 
called scmihistoncal’ What changes took place in China during this 
period’ What regulations were made about the beginning of the Chou 
d>nasty? Why did these regulations not succeed at the time? 

III Who were the two great philosophers of the Chou dynasty? 
What was the purpose of Confucius? What are the Confucian Classics? 
Discuss the influence of Confucius 

IV How does Chinese writing differ from other existing writing? 
What is an ideograph ? What class of words are most difficult to write 
m picture writing’ On what material were the earliest Chinese books 
written’ 
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CHAPTER III 


INDIA BEFORE THE INVASION OF ALEXANDER 
THE GREAT 

1 S 00 ? B C Aryan* appear n Ind a 

500 ? 8 c Dar us the Great extends his power to the Indus valley 

21 The M Aborigines ’ of India About the beginning of the 
second millennium b c (that js about sooo oc) India was 
inhabited mainly by a people who are now called Dravidians 
and who still form the larger part of the population of south 
cm India In the northern part of the peninsula there were 
c\cn at that early time two other races both of which were 
related to the present peoples of central Asia Although these 
three groups are customarily spoken of as aborigines al 
most all the tribes had legends of their forefathers having 
originally migrated from the north These early inhabit 
ants of India were in a low state of civilization but they 
had developed some tribal organization and had a religion 
which consisted mainly in the worship of demons and mal g 
nant spirits 

22 The Coming of the Aryans Sometime betv een 2000 and 
1000 B c (probably about midway between these two dates) a 
new people began to come down from the north and to settle 
jn the fertile plains of the Indus River These newcomers were 
the Aryans a people who came from the reg on of the Casp an 
Sea they were related to the peoples who had already been 
pushing their way down toward the Fertile Crescent 1 and 
westward into Europe Compared with the aborigines of 
India the Aryan invaders were already well advanced m 

1 See J II Kobnson E P Sm th and J H B easted O r World Today a id 
I es r day 51 3a 49*54 Gam and Company 19*4 
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* 

civilization They had long since passed from the hunting 
to the pastoral stage and had begun to cultivate the soil and 
to produce regular crops Therefore when they reached India 
they settled down in permanent homes instead of wandering 
around the country Ihe Aryans also had religious ideas which 
were more advanced than the ideas of the earlier inhabitants 
Instead of propitiating the evil spirits they made offerings and 
prayers and sang hymns of praise to the ' bright gods of 
nature Not until long after they had reached India did the 
newcomers acquire the art of wnting but their language 
known as Sanskrit contains many words which closely re 
semble equivalent words in the languages of Europe v 

23 The Aryan Expansion In the nch plams of the Indus 
valley the Aryan population naturally increased and soon be 
gin to spread out into other parts of northern India The 
original owners were driven out of those portions of the land 
which were best suited for agriculture and the Aryans gradu 
ally occupied the Plain of the Ganges as well as that of the 
Indus This expansion however did not result in the estab 
hshment of a single powerful state The Aryans of India — 
or the Hindus as we can now call them — had little idea of 
political organization Each separate community was com 
pletely independent under its own local ruler and the only 
unity among these numerous petty states was the unity which 
came from the possession of a common religion Sometimes 
an ambitious chieftain would succeed in extending his power 
over a number of neighboring communities but such unions 
seldom lasted long after the death of the ruler who had brought 
them together In time the relations between the Aryan 
Hindus and the aboriginal peoples improved The abong 
ines adopted the religion and civilization of the newcomers 
and a certain amount of intermarriage between the races 
took place 

* <?cc 3 II Rob nson T P Sm th and J II Breasted 0 r World Today a d 
1 citerday p 33 G nn and Company 1924 
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24 Caste and Brahmanism During tins period of Hindu 
expansion there began to apjH ir ck irl) tit fined social groups 
among tlic people At first tin popuhtion w is meal) divided 
up into four classes (i) the priests and scholars, ( 2 ) the 
nobles and warriors (*) the farmers and merchants (j) the 
slaacs and serfs As time went on however the bamtrs be 
tween these group-, became more and more impassable and the 
groups slowly developed into tlic rigid social divisions which 
are now known as castes I rom the priest!) caste or Brah 
mans has eomc the name Bralimanism which is given to 
the Hindu religion Tor caste has Income the most important 
fact in the religion of the Hindus Lach caste has strict rtgu 
lations with regard to the kinds of food that can be eaten b) 
its members each has its own special customs and ceremonies 
in connection with birth marriage and death No one is per 
nutted to man) outside his caste while contact with a person 
of lower caste or even with on> object that has been touched 
by a low caste person is regarded ns defiling and requires an 
elaborate ccrtmon) of purification Starting with four the 
number of castes stcadil) increased until the Hindu people 
were divided into thousands of groups whidi were hel 1 apart 
by slnct rules and prohibitions It is cas) to see how the 
caste s)stcm of Brahmanism has hindered the growth of any 
strong national feeling in India 

25 The Vedas The hymns to the gods of nature which the 
Aryans brought with them into India constitute the oldest 
literature of the Hindu people For many centuries the> were 
unwritten and were handed down from father to son in the 
priestly Brahman families When the art of writing reached 
India these hymns were written down in books which are 
known as the l edas and which are the sacred writings of the 
Brahman religion The most important of these sacred wnt 
ings is the Rig I eda which contains more than a thousand 
n attlras or hymns Many of the same hymns arc contained 
in the I ajttr ] eda and the Santa l eda A fourth l eda called 
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the Atharva-Veda, seems to be made up of much later hymns, 
which were probably composed after the Aryans had settled 
in India and had begun to adopt some of the religious ideas 
of the aborigines. 

26. Contact between India and the Mediterranean World. 

It is chiefly through the contact between the Hindus and the 
peoples farther to the west that we are able to obtain accurate 
knowledge of events in early Indian history From the west 
the Hindus received the Phoenician alphabet 1 and were thus 
able to reduce their sacred literature to written form , but 
they never worked out a satisfactory system of reckoning 
dates, nor did they ever develop the art of writing history. 
Thus the history of India has to be built up out of fragments 
which can be found in the histories of those countries with 
whom she came into contact In recent times the discovery 
of inscriptions, corns, monuments, and works of art, as well 
as of traditions in recorded literature, has contributed much 
to our knowledge of India’s history About 500 n c. the Per- 
sians extended their power eastward into Bactria, and a little 
later Darius the Great (the same king whose army was de- 
feated by the Greeks at Marathon) 2 established his authority 
for a short time in the Indus valley For a century and a half 
after this brief period of Persian sway the only connection be- 
tween India and the Mediterranean world was maintained by 
the merchants who carried on their trade in the face of dangers 
by land and by sea 

27. Aryan India in the Fourth Century B.c. While our knowl- 
edge of Aryan India down to the fourth century before the 
Christian Era is very incomplete, we have seen that the Hindus 
by that time had made great progress in the development of 
civilization The rich plains of the Indus and the Ganges val- 
leys were occupied by an industrious people, whose prosperity 
is shown by the magnificent buildings that adorned their nu- 

*SccJ 11 Robinson, E P Smith, and J H Breasted, Our World Today and 

* tslerday, § 67 Ginn and Company, 1924 * See ibid §§78,79. 
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mtroua cities and by the f ict tint Greek Persian, and Arab 
merchants from the nest faced the terrors of the sea in order 
to bring their cargoes of merchandise to this eastern Und 
In addition to their material prosperity, the Indians were re 
markable for their cultural dee elopment, especially m religious 
thought I he Aryan Hindus were always deeply interested 
in matters of religion and produced many teachers who de 
vofed themselves to the consideration of spiritual questions 
Larly in the sixth century n c , indeed there appeared among 
these teachers one whose doctrines were destined to spread 
throughout the Orient and to become the religion of a great 
part of the human race The story of this teacher will be 
told when we take up (in Chapter V) the later history of India 

QUESTIONS 

I What peoples arc still found in India who inhabited the country 
as earl) as 2000 b c ? Who were the Aryans? Compare the Aryans 
with the aborigines of India What is meant by aborigines ? 
Describe the expansion of the Aryans 

II How would you define caste ? What were some of the matters 
which were regulated by caste laws? Wbat effect do you thuik caste has 
had upon the present pol t cal cond tjon of India? What are the f tdas7 

III Where do we get much of our knowledge of the early h story 
of India? rrom whom do both Indians and Europeans derive their 
alphabets? 
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CHAPTER IV 


POPULATION OF IND O-CHINA AND MALAYSIA IN PRE- 
HISTORIC TIMES 

28 Three Primary Divisions Three divisions arc to be made 
in the racial population of Malaysia before the time of his- 
toric influences These divisions are, first, certain pygmy races 
that seem to have been the most ancient inhabitants of the 
archipelago but which today exist m a pure state only m a 
few isolated spots around the borders of the region , second, 
a race known as the Indonesian which appears everywhere 
to have preceded the later Mongoloid races in the archipelago , 
and third, these Mongoloid races themselves who swept down 
over the region of Indo China and out through the islands of 
Malaysia in the course of their general exodus from central 
Asia (see §§ 3, 6) 

Differences between these original races were as follows 
the pygmies were distinguished by short stature the term 
being applied probably to peoples under five feet in height , 
the Indonesians represented on the contrary the tallest race 
that has entered the region and the later Mongoloid peoples 
were all of intermediate stature 
2D The Pygmies Originally three quite different types of 
pygmy must have been represented The first was a short, 
dark skinned, frizzly haired type known today as the Ne 
gnto who undoubtedly represented a primitive branch of the 
great Negro race , the second was a hairy curly headed type 
somewhat allied to the native Australians of today which we 
maj term the Australoid , and the third was a slight, round 
headed hairless bodied, brown skinned type of man corre- 
sponding to the taller Mongoloid type that came later This 
*7 
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third type of pygmy has survived today in mudi larger 
numbers than have the others, and we may well term it the 
proto-Malay. 

30. The Indonesians and the Malays. We find also among 
the Indonesians evidence of more than one type. The name 
"Indonesian ” was first 
applied to the tall, rela- 
tively fair tinned peoples 
of Sumatra, who showed 
no trace of Mongoloid 
mixture La ter, how ever, 
the same name was ap- 
plied to all the tall Mon- 
goloid peoples throughout 
Malaysia, w ho vvcremuch 
darker shinned and of^ 
mudi heavier build than 
the former type. There 
arc actually two types 
of people in Malaysia to 
whom the name "In- 
donesian” is now com- 
monly applied As we 
shall see later, remnants 
of thes: types are scat- 
tered over all Malaysia, 
though the great major- 
ity have become mixed with the later Mongoloid races to 
form the general population of areas today known as Malay. 

It is undoubtedly true that the Mongoloid peoples who orig- 
inally swept down into Indo-China and Malaysia started out 
as racial types somewhat comparable to the remnants of those 
races still found in the central Asian region As they continued 
their southward migrations they did not long remain true to 
type, because the regions into which they entered were already 
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inhabited by the taller races we have termed Indonesian. As 
the Mongoloid migrations moved southward and eastward a 
constantly increasing degree of mixture with the native Indo- 
nesian came about 

31. Stratification of Types. In general, throughout all the 
largest islands of Malaysia we still find a rough stratification 



Stone Implements prom Prehistoric Graves in Java 
Similar implements have been found m the Philippines 


of population that has doubtless persisted throughout the his- 
torical period from the time the original types entered the 
archipelago Generally speaking, the coastal regions are oc- 
cupied by the people of Mongoloid blood and by those who 
have entered within historical times, while the interior is occu- 
pied by people of decidedly mixed-Indonesian characteristics, 
which grow stronger and stronger as we approach the moun- 
tains and the headwaters of the largest rivers Around the 
headwaters of these streams and in the remote forests and 
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to imps there ire to be found, even at the present tijne, a 
few survivals of the old primitive and p>gmy types 

Fw o thousand j cars ago, 
when Hindu culture began 
toenttrMahysia, this strat- 
ification must have been 
even more pronounced 
1 here arc a number of vcr> 
good reasons for believing 
tlvu "vt ttw, beginning ot 
the Christian Fra onlj the 
coastal regions and lower 
m er v illc> s w ere occupied 
by Mah>s (that is people 
of mixed Mongoloid and 
Indonesian blood) and that 
the Indonesians of the in 
tenor w ere still pure in so 
far as any mixture with the 
Mongoloid types was con 
cemed In Burma and 
Indo China on the other 
hand the absorption or ex 
termination of the pure 
Indonesian types began 
earlier and was much more 
thorough so that m those 
regions today there remain 
only a few scattered and iso 
lated groups among which 
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any trace of Indonesian language and culture can be found 
32 Culture of the Three Types The extent to which Indo 
ncstan speech and cultural traits have survived in the Malay 
sian islands however is doubtless very great though not until 
recently have serious attempts been made to isolate the earner 
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Indonesian culture and to distinguish it from that introduced 
by the Mongoloid people. A few items may be of interest. 
The bow and arrow were probably everywhere derived from 
the Negrito, while thcblowgun, or sumpitan, was everywhere 
derived from the proto- 
Malay type. The use 
of stone implements in 
general was probably 
commonest among the 
Australoid type; hence 
the distribution of such 
stone implements indi- 
cates, to some extent, 
the spread of that type. 

Of Indonesian traits 
there are many more 
survivals that can be 
easily identified. It is 
quite certain, for in- 
stance, that the 
of the two Indonc 
types possessed no 
tery ; neither did 
know how to weave 
or to make baskets. 

Whereas none of the 
pygmiesknew anything 
of agriculture, a crude 
form of dry agriculture in forest clearings was introduced by 
the early Indonesians. The later dark-skinned Indonesian 
type certainly introduced taro culture; it is probable, how- 
ever, that they used only the dry taro and not the irrigated 
type. It may be that they also introduced mountain rice and 
a variety of cultivated yams and legumes. It is certain that 
they introduced the art of pot-making. Wood-carving and 
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Houses of this type were built by the early 
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woodworking were dt\ eloped by the Indonesians and took 
and w capons of hard wood were in general use among them 
In general the art of w citing and basket making was intro 
duced by the later Mongoloid types who also brought in the 
art of irrigated agriculture 

It also seems certain that none of the Indonesian peoples 
built houses elevated on the land or on piles in the water 


MALAY HOUSE BUILT ON IOSTS 

From very ea ly t mes the Maliys have erected buildin s of tl s type 

Their houses were small huts built either directly on the 
ground or in the branches of trees as some of the pure In 
donesian peoples in Borneo Mindanao and northern Luzon 
still build them The house built on p les in the water or ele- 
vated on posts on the land is certainly a Malay introduction 
It seems doubtful if any form of metal working was known 
among any of these peoples before the beginning of the Chris 
tian Era but as soon as contact with the Hindus and Chinese 
began metals were everywhere used The cultural influence 
from these two sources is explained in succeeding chapters 
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QUESTIONS 

What pnmarj divisions arc made in the racial population of Malaysia? 
Describe each Show the differences among them the geographical 
distribution of each , the cultural attainments of each Show also the 
process of racial amalgamation 
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NORTHERN INDIA 

33 Alexander the Great In 330 B c Alexander the Great, 
after having made himself the master of the Persian Empire, 
started eastward upon his ambitious campaign of exploration 
and conquest 1 After more than three years of marching here 
and there through the regions between the Caspian Sea and 
the Himalayas, he finally led his army into the plains of the 
northern Indus For two years (326-324 B c ) the Macedonian 
conqueror remained m the Indus \ alley summoning the local 
rulers to humble themselves before him confirming the nghts 
of all those who submitted, and conquering those who pre- 

1 See J II Rob nson E P Smith and J H Breasted Our World Today and 
Yesterday $$ 105 108 Gmn and Company 19*4 
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sumed to ignore his call By 324 n c Alexander had marched 
down the Indus to its mouth and had established his suprem- 
acy over the entire region He now planned to cross over into 
the Ganges valley and continue his conquests , but his troops 
refused to follow him in this new undertaking Six years had 
already elapsed since they had started eastward from Ecba- 
tana, while it had been ten years since his Macedonian soldiers 
first crossed the Hellespont to fight against the Persians , the 
troops demanded that they be led homeward, and Alexander 
was forced to yield 

Departing from India, Alexander left behind him governors 
and viceroys to rule the country in his name, but with his 
death, in 323 b c , the empire which he had built up fell to 
pieces , his recently conquered Indian subjects soon overthrew 
the foreign rulers and regained their independence Yet the 
influence of Alexander’s invasion was far more lasting than 
had been the influence of the earlier Persian attack (§ 26) 
The Greek colonies which he had established at various points 
along his route remained as permanent centers of Greek influ 
ence, and the commerce between Greece and India long con 
tinued to flourish The effect of Greek art became apparent 
in the subsequent art of the Hindus, and this influence was 
transmitted later by India to the other parts of the Orient 
Most important, perhaps, is the fact that, after the days of 
Alexander, Greek travelers and writers frequently visited these 
newly discovered regions, and their accounts of affairs in the 
country help to fix accurate dates for later events of Indian 
history 

34 The Empire of Asoka. When the Indian people first 
broke away from the crumbling empire of Alexander, they 
naturally returned to their former condition of division into 
a great number of independent states But the example of 
the Western conqueror soon found an imitator in the region 
l>ing cast of the Indus In 321 b c a rebel named Chandra- 
gupta Maurja made himself ruler over the state of Behar in. 
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the Ganges valley and established his capital at Patahputra 1 
By the tune of his death, m 297 b c , Chandragupta hid estab 



The Empire of Asoka 

lishetl his rule over a great part of northern India and had 
founded a line of monarchs known as the Maury an dynasty 
In 272 b c the throne came into the possession of Chandra 
1 Modem Patna 
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and to go forth and lead the life of a hermit. For many years 
he sought peace of soul in extreme asceticism and in the strict 
practice of Brahman ceremonies. Finally he came to the con- 
clusion that all these formal observances were useless, and that 
the way of salvation lay in a complete surrender of man’s will 
to the will of God The last years of his life were spent in 
preaching this new faith to a body of disciples whom he gath- 
ered around him 

36. The Teachings of Gautama. Gautama believed that all 
the evil in the world came from selfishness, and that salvation 
' could come only as self was forgotten. He taught that the 
state of highest blessedness was Nirvana (the absorption of 
man’s soul into the spirit of God, just as the raindrop is ab- 
sorbed into the bosom of the ocean). Nirvana was to be at- 
tained, not by the performance of ceremonies, but by putting 
oneself into complete harmony with this divine spirit. To 
achieve this man must follow the principles of the " Eightfold 
Path” "Right Belief,” "Right Feelings,” "Right Speech,” 
"Right Actions,” "Right Means of Livelihood,” "Right En- 
deavor,” "Right Memory,” and "Right Meditation ” 

Many beautiful legends have grown up about the life of 
Gautama, and he must be recognized as one of the great re- 
ligious teachers of the world He made no attempt to attack 
the caste system oi the Brahmans, but the spirit of self- 
forgetfulness which he taught was utterly opposed to the 
idea of caste, and among his disciples all caste distinctions 
were abolished 

37. Divisions in Buddhism. After the death of Gautama 
some of his followers began to make additions to his teachings 
and to modify them in various ways At first these changes 
were not very important and they caused little controversy. 
About a century later, however, a split occurred between the 
party which wished to reject any changes and the party which 
wished to make changes The conservative party called their 
form of Buddhism the Hmayana, or "Lesser Vehicle,” because 
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xt rejected all the proposed additions while the reforming 
party called their form the Mahayana or Greater Vehicle 
The Hmayana became the Buddhism of the southern part of 
Asia, and the Mahayana was the form which spread to the 
north and northeast In later centuries many subdivisions 
occurred among the adherents of the Maha>ana branch 
38 Asoka and Buddhism During the life of Gautama and 
for about two centuries after his death Buddhism continued 
to be merelj one of the many little religions of India and its 
followers were almost entirely confined to the people of the 
region m which its founder had lived The transformation of 
Buddhism into one of the great religions of the world was 
largely due to the influence of the Emperor Asoka Soon after 
he had ascended the throne at Patahputra, Asoka s attention 
was attracted to Buddhism and in 261 b c he became a Bud 
dhist lay disciple Two years later he entered the Buddhist 
order and began to devote himself more and more to works 
of piety Missionaries were sent out to all parts of the em 
pire and into foreign lands pilgrimages were made to places 
which had been the scenes of important events in the life of 
Gautama and inscribed columns and tablets were set up in 
honor of Gautama and his teachings Asoka did not adopt a 
policy of persecution against other religions but he did all that 
lay in his power to spread the doctrines of Gautama and to 
inspire his people to follow the Eightfold Path 
It is possible that Asoka s enthusnsm for the doctrines of 
Buddhism was entirelj due to religious conviction but his 
strenuous efforts to foster the spread of Buddhism in his em 
pire may also ha\e been due to wise statesmanship We Ime 
alrcadj seen that the caste s>stem of the Brahmans was an 
obstacle to the dc\ elopment of nationalism and that caste had 
no place in the Buddhist religion It is quite probable that 
Asoka also saw these facts and that he belicxed the general 
adoption of Buddhism by the people of India would make it 
less difficult to unite them into a strong nation Buddhism 
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TRANSLITERATION 

1 Devlnapfyena piyadas na lljina visativaslbhis tena 

2 at an a Iglcha mahlyite hida budhe jate sak> amumti 

3 sill vigadabhlchl klllp ta sillthabhecha usaplp te 

4 bdabhagavam jlteti lummmiglme ubalikehate 

5 athabhlgiyecha 

TRANSLATION 

Ills Majesty King Piyadasi ro the twentv first year of his reign having 
come in person d d re\ erence Because here Buddha the SAhya ascetic 
was born he had a *tonc horse made and set up a stone p Uar Because 
here the \cnerablc One was bora the village of Lummini has been made 

1 revenue-free and has partaken of the King s bounty 

CTmnslat on by \ indent A Sm th based on that of Buhler and other 
scholars) 
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continued to be important m the religious life of India for 
about a thousand jears after the death of Asoha, then it 
gradually died out and was replaced parti} b} a revival of 
Brahmanism and partly b} the introduction of Mohammedan 
ism Onlj m Ce>lon and Isepal does the teaching of Gautama 
still retain the position which it held during Asoha’s reign 
Outside India, howe\cr. Buddhism has had a more permanent 
effect, and still flourishes m the lands to which it spread. More* 
o\er, the spread of Buddhism was accompanied bj a spread 
of Indian civilization and art, and the Buddhist lands out 
side India still show, in their wonderful temples and temple 
rums, the influence which the} recened from the Buddhist 
expansion 

39 The Dark Age in Indian History During the thousand 
\ears which followed the death of Asoha, India was again di 
vided The records of the Hindus for this period are vague 
and contradictor} , e\ en the fortunes of Buddhism have to 
be studied in the writings of Chinese Buddhists who visited 
India for the purpose of making pilgrimages to the scenes of 
Gautama’s life 

During the earl} centuries of the Christian Era the peninsula 
was invaded from the north by Turks and Huns from central 
Asia, who made little contribution if an} , to Indian aviliza 
tion and who were absorbed mto the alread\ mixed popula 
tion In the eighth century of the Christian Era India was 
a gam imaded from the west, this time b\ the Arabs The 
people of Arabia had long been acti\ e in carrying on com 
merce between the Mediterranean and the Far East and their 
adoption of the Mohammedan religion had now transformed 
them into a conquering nation 1 For a while the Arabs held 
swa\ in the region at the mouth of the Indus Ri\ er, but in 7^0 
the} were dm en out b\ a popular uprising Some two een 
tunes later the leadership of the Mohammedans fell from the 

*^eej II Robinson, E. P Smith and J H Breasted, Oar World Today and 
Yesterday 190-193 Ginn and Compan) 1914 
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hands of the Arabs into those of the Turks 1 Under these 
new leaders the Mohammedan attacks upon India were re 
sumed and m 1001 a Turkish leader, Mahmud of Ghazni con- 
quered the frontier city of Peshawar, thus securing for the 
Mohammedans their first permanent foothold in the country 



Past and Present Extent of Buddhism 


Throughout the twenty five centunes of Indian development 
which w e have briefly followed the country and the people were 
often deeply affected by their contact with the Mediterranean 
world Yet during this period India continued to be primarily 
a Par Eastern country She contributed greatly to the growing 

'^*1 fl Robinson F P Smith and] H Breasted O tr World Today and 
1 eslerday $ 240 Ginn and Company, 19*4 
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civilizations of southern Asia and Buddhism her greatest con 
tnbution profoundly affected all the peoples of the Orient 
With the commencement of the Mohammedan invasions the 
people of India were drawn into closer contact with Mediter 
ranean culture 

SOUTHERN INDIA 

40 Early History of Southern India Trom the map on 
page 41 we see that Asoha s empire even at the time of its 
greatest extent never included all of India The triangle at 
the extreme south of the peninsula remained completely in 
dependent of the great empire m the north Until recent years 
little was known with regard to the history of this southern 
region e\en now there is still much to be learned but the 
researches of archaeologists and the careful study of early Tamil 
literature prove that from a very early time southern India 
has been the scene of great civilizations Neither the origin 
of the»e civilizations nor their exact connection with those of 
northern India can be established but some scholars bel e\e 
that the Phoenicians or the Sabean Arabs were responsible for 
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42 The Pallavas at the Height of their Power The great 
period of Pallava rule lay between the middle of the sixth 
century and the middle of the eighth century 1 In the last 
quarter of the sixth century a Pallava monarch boasted that 
he had vanquished the Pandaya the Chola and the Chera 
kings At this tune the Pallava territories comprised the 
modern districts of North Arcot South Arcot Madras Tn 
chinopoly and Tangore while their overlordship was recog 
nized from the Narbada and Onssa frontier on the north to 
the Pennxiyar (Southern Pennar) River on the south and 
from the Bay of Bengal on the east to a line drawn through 
Salem Bangalore and Berer on the west 
That the Pallavas were already finding it difficult to mam 
tain their sway over this great empire is shown by the sur 
render of their province of Vcngi early in the seventh century 
to the Chalukj as During this century however they at 
tamed their greatest splendor and built the imperishable 
monuments by which their contributions to history are pre 
served Among the seventh century Pallava rulers two are 
worthy of especial mention Mahendra \ arman (600-625), 
memorable for hts public works which include rock cut tern 
pies and caves splendid buildings and a great reservoir , and 
Nara^imha v arman Ranchi (625-645) who by defeating the 
Chalukjas made the Tallavas the dominant power not only 
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familiar with the extent and the resources of these eastern 
lands Even as early as the first century b c , a few Pallava 
settlements were established in Indo Chma and Malaysia, and 
centers of Pallava culture gradually increased m number 
About the fifth or sixth century the Pallava colonies began 
to take on a new character The increasing pressure from the 



The Vmjlssk Colonies 


people of northern India was beginning to cramp the Pallava 
«tatc and to convince its rulers of the necessity of moving far 
ther south tow ml the point of the peninsula As a means of 
relies mg the consequent overpopulation at home, the govern- 
ment now took an activ e hand in the dev elopment of colonies 
The character of these colonics in Malaysia and Indo China 
and the c pecd with which they appeared in widely separated 
areas indicate that, instead of being mere merchant colonics 
or settlements of traders, they were founded as part of a 
definite colonizing program initiated by the rulers of the 
Vittava state As our knowledge of the history of these eolo 
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increasing pressure from northern India The further history 
of these colonies will be followed in the chapter on Malajsta 
and Indo-Chma 


QUESTIONS 

I What was the extent of Alexanders conquests in India? What 
were some of the permanent cflccts of Alexander s invasion 5 

II Who was Gautama? What is the meaning of Hud Ihism ? of 
Sak>amum ? Hon did Buddhism differ from Brahman sm? What 

division occurred among the Buddhists after Gautama s death ? 

III Who was Asoka? When did he rule? How far did his empire 
extend? Describe the influence of Asoka in the spread of Buddh sm 
What was the condition of India after the break up of Asoka s empire? 
When did the Mohammedans get a foothold in India? 
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IV Do you think the caste system is found in Nepal and Ceylon? 
Why? Explain whj the caste system of India has hindered the develop 
ment of nationalism Would this have been true if Buddhism had 
persisted? Why* 

V What is the source of our knowledge of South Indian history ? Look 
up what is meant by "Tamil States” What important dynasties are 
concerned in South Indian history? When were the Pallavas dominant in 
South India? What territory did they control at the height of their 
power? Who wrested the political power from the Pallavas? When? 
Why is the Tallava dynasty of special importance to Malaysia? What 
caused Fallava migration overseas? Were the Pallava emigrants mere 
traders or organized colonists? 
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China from the Ch'ins to the Mongols 

The reign of Shih Huang Ti saw great changes in China. 
Like Asoka, who was ruling at this time in India (see § 34), 
China’s new monarch extended his empire far beyond its 
earlier limits and united it under a single rule. One by one the 
feudal lords were compelled to surrender their power, and 
government was once more centralized as it had not been 
since the first years of the Chou dynasty. The Hsiung-nu 
Tartars in the northwest, whose descendants, the Huns, 1 later 
invaded medieval Europe, were defeated and driven back 
from the frontiers of the empire. 

46 . The Great Wall. China had for centuries been troubled 
by attacks of these warlike barbarians and of similar wild 
tribes at other points along the northern borders. To guard 
against a repetition of these troubles, Shih Huang Ti com- 
menced the construction of a great fortified wall along this 
entire frontier. We shall later see that China has, through all 
ages, welcomed intercourse with peoples who could contribute 
to her civilization or who wished to leam from her ; but the 
tribes on the north entered the land only to plunder and 
destroy, and these tribes she endeavored to shut out by means 
of an impassable nail. The Great Wall was not completed 
until 204 n.c., two years after the last emperor of the dynasty 
had been driven from the throne, but it stands today as a 
monument to the one great ruler of the Ch’in dynasty. It 
also stands as a monument to the peace-loving temper of the 
Chinese — a people who chose to expend the labor of thou- 
sands of men over a period of many years rather than to main- 
tain the great standing army which would be needed to repel 
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sway all southern China and the kingdom of Annam. After 
his death the Cantonese and the Annamese were able to regain 
their independence, but innoBC, in the reign of the Han 
emperor Wu Ti, they were again made part of the empire. 

48. The Burning of the Books. One step which was taken 
by Shih Huang 'll, in his efforts to create a strongly central- 
ized empire, gained for him the lasting hatred of the influential 
scholar class This was his attempt to destroy the Confucian 
Classics and to erase from the minds of the Chinese people 
all memory of the Great Sage and his teachings In 221 D c. 
the emperor, who had been hnowm up to this time as Wang 
Cheng, assumed the title " Shih Huang Ti,” which means " The 
Tirst Emperor ” It was his intention that his successors 
should be called "The Second Emperor,” "The Third Em- 
peror,” and so on "throughout a thousand generations, v and 
that he and his successors should enjoy absolute power. There- 
fore, in order that the people should forget the earlier rulers 
and the past glories of China, he resolved that all the historical 
writings in the country should be destroyed. 

Accordingly, in 213 n c Shih Huang Ti issued a decree that 
all books, except those which dealt with medicine, agriculture, 
and divination, should be destrojed Since the bamboo books 
were very bulky and difficult to conceal, the following year 
saw the burning of hundreds of copies or the Classic., which 
had been gathered together from all parts of the empire. At 
the same time four hundred and sixty scholars who had dared 
* to disobey the decree, and who had attempted to hide their 
precious volumes, were buried alb e by imperial command- 
Three years after this great c\ent Shih Huang Ti died, and 
three >cars later his successor was overthrown by the founder 
of the Han d> nasty. The rulers of the new dynasty honored the 
memory of Confucius, and the surviving Confuchn scholar* 
were encouraged to write down ftom memory all they could 
recall of the Classics Finally, in 154 11 c., copies of a number 
of the Ixxiks were di^cox creel hidden in the wall of a hou»c 
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where Confucius had once lived Other fragments were later 
discovered in other places so that the Classics were gradually 
restored almost to the form in which they had existed when Shih 
Huang Ti decided to build his new empire upon a foundation 
of ignorance of the past 

49 Permanent Influence of Shih Huang Ti Shih Huang Ti 
failed in almost everything that he hoped to accomplish His 
dynasty which was to last for a thousand generations came 
to an end within three years of his own death His effort to 
give China a government in which the monarch had absolute 
power was hardly more successful than his effort to destroy 
all the writings which would recall the glories of the past 
But in spite of these failures the great Ch m emperor had a 
lasting influence upon his country Although the Great V al 
did not put an end to invasions by the northern barbarians 
it undoubtedly checked many petty plundering expeditions 
and it served for centuries to mark clearly the northern fron 
tier of China His conquests toward the south set an example 
for later rulers and thus insured the establishment of an cm 
pire which although sometimes large and sometimes small 
roughly corresponded to the present Chmese state Finally 
China although frequently broken into fragments during the 
periods between strong dynasties never completely lost the 
tradition of unity which Shih Huang Ti had endeavored to 
implant in the people 

50 The Han Dynasty (202 b c-a.d 221) The first sixty y ears 
or so under the Han dynasty the successor of the Ch ms were 
filled with disorders of various sorts Rivals arose in different 
parts of the empire and attempted to seize the imperial throne 
the Hsiung nu Tartars in the north again began to threaten 
the country with invasion and desolation and disputed sue 
cessions within the new imperial family threatened to bnn; 
about its downfall During this unsettled period China wa 
governed for eight years by an empress the first woman wh' 
had ever ruled the country in her own name After this sene 
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of troubled reigns however, a strong man came to the throne 
m the person of Wu Ti, the sixth emperor of the dynasty 
51 Wu Ti (140-86 b c ) The long reign of Wu Ti was marked 
by internal peace and prosperity Externally it was a time m 
which China extended her influence far beyond the limits 
which had been reached even under Shih Huang Ti In 
jio b c , as has already been mentioned Wu Ti reestablished 
the imperial authority o\er the Cantonese and Annamese 
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and in the dosing > cars of Wu Ti’s reign an emissarj was sent 
into Parthia with instructions to go westward as far as the 
Roman frontier This official reached the head of the Persian 
Gulf and brought bach to China more definite knowledge of 
the Romans than the Chinese had formerly possessed I'or a 
long time the Chinese and Romans carried on indirect trade 
with the Parthnns as middlemen Later, however, this trade 
was interrupted by the outbreak of a war between Rome and 
Parthia and a d 166 Roman merchants attempted to open 
up trade with China by sea In that year a Roman commer 
cial mission came by ship to the coast of Indo China, and 
thence made its way by land to the Chinese capital, Lo yang 
on the Yellow River At that tunc the Han dynasty had com 
mcnccd to lose its power in the south, and the government 
appears to have done nothing to dc\e!op maritime trade with 
the Westerners A second commercial mission from Rome 
reached China a d 226, after the empire had broken up into 
the Three Kingdoms (§ 56) and found its way to Nanking 
which was at that time the capital of the kingdom of Wu 
This mission also seems to have had little or no result, and 
the maritime commerce between China and the West did not 
actually begin until three quarters of a century later 

53 Earliest Relations with Japan Before 108 b c the Chi 
nese had only a faint knowledge of Japan’s existence, and it 
was the conquest of northern Korea m that year which gave 
them their first trustworthy knowledge about their island 
neighbors Chinese control in Korea did not last long, but 
for about four centuries after Wu Ti s invasion of the pemn 
sula China maintained a certain amount of communication 
with both Korea and Japan About ad 265 direct com 
mumcation between Chma and Japan appears to have been 
broken off, and it was not resumed until early in the fifth 
century 

54 Introduction of Buddhism It was also during the Han 
dynasty that the Chinese became acquainted with the doc 
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Orient yet there arc two achievements of this period which 
deserve especial attention It was under the Hans that the 
art of printing from wooden blocks is said to ha\e been 
vented This art did not come into general use until much 
Jatcr and does not seem to have been noticed by the govern 
ment until the middle of the tenth century Even at that late 

date howeier China was still five centuries ahead of Europe 

The other great progressive step was taken by the emperor 
themselves this was the establishment of literary examine 
tions for the purpose of selecting suitable men for official p°* 
sit ions This system of examinations became the oldest 
civil service examination system m the world for it contw 
ued practically without interruption down to the opening 
years of the present century As a result of this sj stem the 
Chinese Empire was never ruled by an official caste offi 
cnl careers were open to any man who had ability and apph 
cation while no one who lacked these qualities could hope to 
obtain appointment except during those periods when favor 
itism and corruption were bringing a dynasty to its nun 
56 The Three Kingdoms Toward the end of the second 
century of the Christian Era the Han power began to decline 
and m 220 the empire fell to pieces This time it was divided 
into the three states of Wei Wu and Han Wei was in the 
valleys of the Wei and Yellow rivers Wu was in the east 
around the mouth of the Yangtze River and along the coast 
to the south Han was in the west and its center was the 
present province of Szechuan This period of the di\ ided ern 
pire is known in Chinese history as the age of the Three King 
doms It has been the greatest source of romantic material 
for Chinese writers and a historical novel called T1 e Hislot ) 
of Die T } ree Kingdoms written several centuries later became 
very popular especially in Japan Dunng these disorders the 
Tartars took advantage of the situation and made themselves 
rulers over much of northern China Following the disappear 
ance of the Three Kingdoms China was ruled for more than 
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three centuries by a succession of short-ln cd dynasties, none 
of which had control of the entire empire 

57. The Land of ” Fu Sang.” During the rule of one of these 
short dynasties there occurred an event which may indicate 
that Chinese contact with the outside world reached as far as 
America In the year 499 a Buddhist monk named Hui Sheng 



China at the Twe of tub Three Kingdoms 


arrived at the capital of China and told of having visited a 
land, sexeral thousand miles east of China, which he called 
u Fu Sang ” The description that Hui Sheng gave of this 
strange land may be made to fit Mexico , a number of books 
have been written to prove that it was Mexico and that the 
civilization of Mexico was brought there from China It is 
not impossible that Hui Sheng did reach Mexico or some 
point on the coast of America, but it is certain that the ancient 
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civilizations of America originated far earlier than the date 
of this supposed forerunner of Columbus 

58 The Tang Dynasty (ajd C18-907). After four centuries 
of disorder a powerful leader arose who was able to reunite 
China under a single rule This leader is known to history as 
the Emperor Kao Tsu and was the founder of the lang dy- 
nasty , winch was to rule China for nearly three hundred > cars 



The Chinese Empire under the Tings 


Under the early rulers of the Tang dynasty China quickly 
regained the splendid position which she had held during the 
reign of Wu Ti Tonghing, Annam and Cambodia were 
made tributary states of China while the emperor’s authority 
was again extended westward as far as Persia and the shores 
of the Caspian The Turks, who had been developing into 
the most powerful warrior tnbe of central Asia were repulsed 
in their attacks upon Chinese territory, with the result that 
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tween foreigners and Chinese should be settled by Chinese 
law , Chinese law was also applied m nil criminal cases Each 
group of foreigners containing all the merchants of a single 
nationality, was required to have its chief, or * headman * To 
this headman the officials gave instructions as to the rules and 
regulations which must be obeyed and the headman in addition 
to settling the disputes 
between the members of 
his group was held re- 
sponsible for the proper 
behavior of all his fellow 
nationals Such an ar 
rangement made it un 
necessary for many of the 
foreigners to understand 
the Chinese language 
nor did the Chinese au 
thonties have to become 
acquainted with the dif 
ferent customs and laws 
of the foreigners 

60 Nestonan Chris- 
tianity Under the Han 
emperors China had re- 
ceived from central Asia 
her earliest knowledge of 
Buddhism during the 



Under the Tang emperore S a 
capital of the emp n 


early years of the Tang dynasty two new foreign religions 
found their way from the west into the empire The first of 
these new religions was Nestonan Christianity The teach 
mgs of Nestonus had been condemned as heresy by the 
Church Council at Ephesus ad 431 Nestonus and his fol 
lowers had then broken away from orthodox Christianity and 
had founded an independent Christian church in Persia 
Prom Persia the religion had spread into central Asia and 
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finally in 635 it reached China The early history 0/ Nesio 
nanism m China is given in the inscriptions upon the famous 
Nestonan Monument which was discovered in 1625 at £1 
an fu These inscriptions show that the Tang rulers tolerated 
Nestoriamsm and that some of them even showed it special 
favors One part of the inscnption is especially interesting 
because of the fact that it practically identifies Christianity 
with the teachings of Lao tzu 

Under Chou when the government was bad the rider of the 
blue ox [that is Lao tzu who is represented as having left China 
nding upon an ox] departed to the west 

Under Tang when the government was good the teaching of 
virtue returned from the west 

Nestoriamsm continued for many centuries to be one of the 
religions of China Marco Polo near the end of the thirteenth 
century found many Nestonan Chnstians at the court of 
Kublai khan while we now know that a Chinese Nestonan 
Chnstian once became the Patnarch of the Nestonan Church 
and that he visited Rome and was a guest of the king of 
France With the establishment of early Roman Catholic 
missions in China the Chinese Nestonans were gradually 
absorbed into Catholicism 

61 Mohammedanism The second foreign religion which 
obtained a foothold in China during the Tang dynasty was 
Mohammedanism The teachings of Mohammed probabl) 
first reached China through the Arabs trading at Canton an 1 
there is a tradition that an uncle of Mohammed preached the 
doctrines of Islam at Canton as carlj as 628 But the real 
spread of Mohammedanism into China like the introduction 
of Buddhism and of Nestoriamsm came from central Ash 
I n 751 a battle was fought between the Chinese and thi 
Mohammedan Arabs in Turkestan Tins bat tie w as important 
for Furopeans since the Chinese who were taken prisoner I» 
the Arabs taught their captors the art of making paper anil 
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this art was subsequently taught by the Arabs to the peoples 
of the West. Five years after this battle the Tang emperor 
was driven from his throne by a revolution. He appealed to 
these same Arabs for assistance and, with the aid of several 
thousand Arab troops, was able to regain his power. Many 
of the Arabs remained in China, and the greater part of the 
fifteen million Mohammedans who are now to be found in the 
country are probably descended from these Arab settlers 
62. The Decline of the Tangs. The Tang dynasty was not 
only a period during which China exercised far-reaching in- 
fluence upon the other peoples of Asia , it was also a time of 
great progress at home in art and m civilization. But the very 
wealth and advancing culture of the empire brought corrup- 
tion and disorder The luxury and splendor of the court 
became the cause of more and more burdensome taxation 
As time passed, the emperors neglected the duties of their 
office and gave themselves up to lives of pleasure. The power 
fell into the hands of unworthy officials, and the capital be- 
came a center of intrigues and conspiracies , meantime the peo- 
ple murmured against misgovemment, and foreign enemies 
threatened the frontiers Among the last rulers of the dynasty 
there were some who strove to correct these growing evils, but 
the task was beyond their strength, and in 907 the last of the 
Tangs was overthrown 

Following the fall of the Tang emperor, Chma was again 
ruled for a while by a series of imperial families, each of which 
rose to govern for a few years and then disappeared Five of 
these short-lived dynasties appeared in the space of fifty- 
three years, and then there rose to power the ruler who was 
able to establish another great line of emperors. 

63. The Sung Dynasty (a.d 960-1127). Like the first Tang 
emperor, the founder of the Sung dynasty took the name 
T JvaoTsu. ’K.ao’Tsu was not a scholar but a soldier, and he had 
been chosen by his fellow soldiers because of his superiority 
as a military leader ; yet he endeavored to unite the empire 
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by peaceful means instead of by war The petty rulers who 
had arisen during the previous fifty years refusal to submit, 
however, until they had 
been conquered by force 
of arms Moreover, some 
of these local rulers ap 
pealed for help from the 
Rhitans who had estab- 
lished themselves in the 
Liaotung peninsula and 
hoped to extend their 
authority over all north 
em China In spite of 
his desire for peace Kao 
Tsu was therefore com 
pelled to spend his time 
m constant warfare first 
against the independent 
Chinese princes and later 
against the Klutan in 
vadezs These domestic 
and foreign troubles were 
never permanently set 
tied and Kao Tsu s sue 
cessors were also obliged 
to wage almost constant 
war against their vinous 
Marble Torso from the Tang enemies at home and on 
Dynasty {618 90?) the frontiers 

Original in the Museum of Fine \rts Boston 64 Wang An shlh In 
such bnef intervals of 
peace as they were able to find several of the Sung emperors 
and their ministers endeavored to strengthen tlicir country by 
making their people more prosperous and contented The most 
remarkable of these reformers was the minister \\ ang An shlh 
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This man was bom m 1021 and first became prominent on 
account of his unusual interpretations of the Confucnn 
Classics especially those passages which referred to land 
holding At the age of forty eight Wang became prime 
minister of the empire and was soon able to lead the em 
peror into a policy of sweeping reform The land taxes were 
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A painting attributed to the artist Hu Lung (1082-1135) (Original n the 
Museum ol T ne \rts Boston) 


lowered and were made payable m gram or other produce 
The go\ eminent made loans to the farmers at an interest of 
two and a half per cent per month and these loans were to 
be repaid after the harvest In order to keep the price of 
gra n from nsing and falling the government was to buy up 
gram when the pnee began to fall and sell it when prices 
ro^e Instead of utiltz ng forced labor to carry out all the 
governments public works Hang proposed to pay for this 
labor am! levied an income tax to provide the treasury with 
the ncccs^aiy fund-. 
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Many of Wang An shih’s reforms have a very modem sound 
and resemble the plans of twentieth century socialists m the 
West But these changes were not approved by the Chinese 
people The scholars felt that Wang was departing from the 
teachings of Confucius 
and that his new laws 
were therefore wrong 
while the people did 
not like to see the gov 
emment exerase too 
much power over their 
business affairs For 
eight years Wang held 
his post as prime min 
jster, then he was dis 
missed from office and 
died m disgrace Only 
one of Wang An shih s 
reforms was pcrma 
nent To provide a 
force for maintaining 
the peace he instituted 
a system of local militia 
called the Pao Chia 
A Wooden Kuan ytx of the Song This militia system 
DnOTlTminHanml continued to exist for 
Original in the Museum of Tine Arts Boston more than ei^ht hun 
dred years and as we 
shall see had an important part in the Boxer movement of 1900 
65 The Southern Sungs (a.d 1127 1260} Soon after the 
opening of the twelfth century the Chinese emperor adopted 
the unfortunate policy of calling upon another Tartar tribe — 
the Km or ' Golden ’ Tartars — to aid him against the Khi 
tans With the aid of the Kin Tartars he was able to defeat 
and dnve out the Khitans who had occupied the northern 
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provinces of the empire Earlier rulers of China lnd adopted 
this plan of using one tnbe of barbarians to defeat another, but 
the Sung emperor now found that lus allies had no intention 
of withdrawing from the land The Kins established them 
selves at Peking as their capital and extended their authority 
over all northern China as far south as the Yangtze River, 
while the Sung emperor withdrew south of the Yangtze and 
made his capital first at Nanking and later at Hangchow 
Trom this time the rulers of the Sung line are known as the 
"Southern” Sungs, and they continued to rule over the south 
em part of China until the entire country was overrun and 
conquered more than a century later, by the Mongols Dur- 
ing this period Chma enjoyed but a fraction of her former 
importance among the nations of Asia In the north of the 
empire the Km Tartars held sway but beyond the Great Wall 
was nsing the power of the Mongol tnbes who were soon to 
establish their authority over the greater part of the Asiatic 
contment 

QUESTIONS 

I mo was Sbih Huang Ti and when did he reign? What is the 
meaning of his name? Why did he take this name? Who were the 
Hsmng nu Tartars? When was the Great Wall built and why? Find 
the Great Wall on the map What expansion took place in the reign of 
Shih Huang Ti? Why did he bum the Confucian Classics? In what 
ways did Shih Huang Ti have a permanent influence upon China? 

II Describe the condition of China under the first five emperors of the 
Han dynasty When was the reign of Wu Ti 5 How far did the power of 
Ch na extend during his reign? How was early commerce earned on be 
tw een China and Rome ? What early attempts were made to establish trade 
by sea? When did China begin to have definite knowledge about Japan? 

HI From whom did the Chinese receive Buddhism? What story is 
told about the introduction of Buddhism? How was the new religion 
received? What other influences came into China along with Buddhism ? 
WTiete did Buddhism spread from Chma? 

IV What important internal progress was made during the Han 
dynasty? How long did the system ofhterary examinations last? How 
did this system affect the government of China? 
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V What were the Three Kingdoms? Could Hm Sheng have reached 
Mexico without going very far from the land at any point on his trip? 
Trace on the map a possible route What ocean current would have 
helped him forward along this route? How would it compare with the 
line followed by the only airships that have ever flown around the w orld ? 

VI IIow did the power of China under the Tang dynasty compare 
with the power under the Hans? When was maritime commerce es tab 
lished with the Western world? In whose hands was this commerce? 
What arrangements did the Tang government make for the settlement 
of disputes among the foreign merchants? What two new religions came 
into China during the Tang dynasty? Which of these two is still found w 
China? What was the condition of China under the last Tang emperors? 

VII Why did the first Sung emperors have to carry on constant war ? 
Describe the reforms of Wang An shih Which of his reforms continued 
longest? Wb) did the Sungs become the 1 Southern Sungs? 
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physical characteristics, while they closely resembled the 
people of southern Japan and of the Lu chu Islands It is now 
gent r illy belie* cd that at a aery early age there was a great 
Malay migration from the south, and that these people, com 
ing by sea along the coast of Asia settled m the Lu chu Islands 
in southern Japan and in the southern part of Korea After 
the dawn of Korean history there were frequent migrations 
from China into Korea while other immigrants found their 
way across from Japan and settled in the southern part of the 
cowlry There was also a constant movement of population 
into the peninsula from Manchuria on the northwest During 
the course of centuries however all these various groups 
intermingled and became practically a single people 
68 Ki Tse and his Successors (1122-193 bc) Before he 
left China to seek, refuge in a new land Ki Tse had been a 
prominent official under the last emperor of the Shang dy 
nasty and when the Chou dynasty was established he went 
into exile rather than remain in China as an officer under the 
new emperor It is not definitely known just where Ki Tse 
and his followers set up their kingdom and some historians 
assert that the settlement was actually in eastern Manchuria 
outside the present boundaries of Korea but the Korean 
story is that the newcomers landed on the west coast south 
of the Han River and established their capital at Phyong An 
on the banks of the Tai tong Here Ki Tse found inhabitants 
who had little knowledge of civilized life and introduced 
among them some of the arts and industries of China He 
taught the Koreans to build houses to cultivate the fields 
and to produce silk and he gave them their first organized 
government For more than nine hundred years the descend 
ants of Ki Tse ruled the kingdom which their ancestor had 
founded When disorders broke out in China dunng the clos 
ing centuries of the Chou dynasty other groups of Chinese 
fled from their homes to the Land of the Morning Calm and 
the new immigrants brought fresh contributions to the civih 
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70 The Rise of Silla Koguryu was the most warlike of the 
three Korean states and w as sometimes strong enough to at 
tack even the northern provinces of China Pakche being on 
the western side of the peninsula had almost as much contact 
with China by sea as Koguiyu had by land but Pakche was 
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usually on more friendly terms with the Japanese government 
than with the Chinese Kaya in the south was merely a loose 
confederacy of independent tnbes over which Japanese adven 
turers were often able to establish themselves as rulers Both 
Koguryu and Pakche were more highly civilized than the east 
em state of Silla but it was Silla that was destined to reunite 
the greater part of the peninsula into a single kingdom The 
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mountainous character of Silla, although it retarded the de- 
velopment of civilization, enabled the Sillans to resist the 
attacks of their two enemies, and about the sixth century 
Silla began to expand at the expense of her neighbors In 
the year 527 the king of Silla was able to annex a southern 
district of Koguryu, and thirty-five years later all the territory 
of Kaya was brought under his control. This constant expan- 
sion very naturally aroused the suspicions and fears of the 
other two states, and about the middle of the seventh century 
Koguryu and Pahche formed an alliance for the destruction of 
Silla The Sillans were now in a desperate position and ap- 
pealed to the Chinese emperor for aid. The king of Silla had 
always been careful to keep on good terms with China, while 
his two rivals had often refused to acknowledge Chinese su- 
premacy , the Chinese emperor therefore responded to this 
appeal for help and sent his troops into Korea In 660 Pakche 
was conquered, and eight years later Koguryu was completely 
crushed by the invaders The districts north of the Tai-dong 
were incorporated into the Chinese Empire, while all the pen- 
insula south of that river was united to form a new and larger 
kingdom of Silla 

71 . United Korea. It was not long before this great increase 
of power led the Sillan monarch to dream of complete in- 
dependence, in place of vassalage to China, but a severe 
defeat by the imperial forces taught him the wisdom of re- 
maining loyal to his Chinese suzerain For the next two and a 
half centuries the kings of Silla, as vassals of the Tang emper- 
ors, ruled over the united kingdom , and the people of the 
country made rapid progress in all the arts of civilization. 
Progress in culture, however, was accompanied by a decline 
in the virtues which had hitherto made Silla strong The sim- 
ple, hardy mountaineers lost much of their simplicity and 
braxery; loyalty gave way to conspiracy and intrigue ; and 
the later rulers of the kingdom gave themselves up to lives of 
luxury and dissipation. By the dose of the ninth century 
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corruption and misgovemment had led to the outbreak of 
revolutionary movements and a long penod of internal dis 
order followed At the same time the fall of the Tang dynasty 
m China had put an end to Chinese control in the old kingdom 
of Koguryu and disturbances also broke out in this region 
Finally there appeared a leader named Wang Kien who was 
strong enough to restore order and to establish a new govern 
ment In 935 Wang Kien overthrew the last king of Silla and 
united the entire Korean peninsula — Koguryu as well as the 
enlarged kingdom of Silla — into a single kingdom Wang 
Kien was nearly sixty years old when he became the ruler of 
this united country and he lived only a few years after gaining 
the throne but hi& successors ruled Korea for more than four 
and a half centuries Even when the conquering Mongols 
extended their authority over Korea the descendants of Wang 
Kien continued to be the nominal rulers of the kingdom and 
it was not until 1392 that the last monarch of the line was 
driven from the throne by a new revolution 

72 Korea’s Debt to China We have already seen that Ki 
Tse brought to the Koreans some knowledge of Chinese 
civilization and that the thousand years after his arrival saw a 
faint but continuous flow of Chinese ideas into the peninsula 
Closer contact between Korea and China began however 
with Han Wu Ti s conquest of northern Korea in 10S n c 
After this tune Chinese influence was especially strong in 
Koguryu whose territories often extended westward to the 
frontiers of China and in Pakche whose man) harbors faced 
those of China across the Yellow Sea 1 ct even the people of 
mountainous Silla were continually receiving new bits of 
Chinese culture It may seem strange that the use of written 
language which was known to the Chinese before Ki Tse 
left that country was not introduced into Kc ren by this great 
ruler but it must be remembered that the Koreans would 
have no use for the art of writing until after they had made 
considerable advance along the road toward civilization 
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There is no record as to just when this art first > reached 
Xoguryu, although it was pTobuhly introduced there soon 
aiter the beginning of the Christian Era In Pakche writing 
was introduced about the middle of the fourth century 1 of the 
Christian Era, and it did not reach Silla until more than half 



The church in the background gi\ es a modem touch but the roofs in the foreground 
show an architecture that has changed little in the last two thousand jears 

a century later It was not long after the art of writing began 
to spread through Korea that the country received from China 
its first knowledge of Buddhism The Buddhist missionaries 
brought their religion into Koguryu in 372 and into Pakche 
tu cUc years later , in both these states it immediately became 
the religion of the court Silla did not receive its first Buddhist 
teachers until the middle of the fifth century, and it was some 

* It was a d 375 that the events in the history of the state first began to 
lie written down 
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time after this that Buddhism was adopted here as the state 
religion. Along with these two great gifts from China — 
written language and Buddhism- — there came many other 
important additions to Korean culture. The introduction of 
Chinese writing enabled the Koreans (o become acquainted 
with the teachings of 
Confucian philosophy 
and with all that the 
Chinese had learned 
about medicine, geog- 
raphy, and astronomy. 
Buddhism, on the other 
hand, brought with it 
all the beauties of Chi- 
nese art and all the ar- 
tistic influences which 
China . had received 
from India 
The Koreans made 
very little addition to 
the science and philos- 
ophy which they re- 
ceived from China, yet 
they were not mere 
slavish imitators of the 
Chinese After using the 
ideographic writing of 
China for a thousand years, Korea developed about the middle 
of the fifteenth century an alphabet which was admirably 
suited for recording the spoken language of the country. In 
art also they soon showed decidedly independent genius, and 
as early as the sixth century Korean sculptors were producing 
onginal work of great beauty Their architecture closely re- 
sembled the Chinese, but in the art of shipbuilding they soon 
made great progress and displayed inventive originality. 
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A Palace Gate at Seoul 
The gateway illustrates the strong Chinese influ 
ence jn Korean architecture The stone figure 
m the foreground is typically Korean 
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QUESTIONS . 

I What event marks the beginning of Korean history? What vas 
the meaning of the name 'Chosen’ ? How did the early inhabitants of 
Korea reach the country? Examine the map of Korea and see which 
regions are the most mountainous Which way does the peninsula ' face ” , 
that is on which side are its seaports? How long did the descendants of 
Ki Tse rule Korea? By whom were they overthrown? 

II Locate the three separate kingdoms of Korea What was Kaya? 
Explain the rise of SiUa When was Korea reunited? By whom was the 
kingdom of SiUa conquered? From whom did the Koreans receive their 
knowledge of Buddhism? When did writing come into use in Korea? 
How long did the Koreans continue to use Chinese writing? In what 
arts did the Koreans show originality ? 
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JAPAN FROM EARLIEST TIMES TO THE BEGINNING OF 
THE KAMAKURA SHOGUNATE 

Jimmu Tenno the first emperor of Japan 
The Empress J ngo 
Introduction of Buddhism 
Regency of Sbotohu Tsusbi 
Beginning of the Taihwa Reform 
Nara the first national capital 
Capital moved to Kyoto 
Beginning of Fuji nara tlomina! on 
The first Cloistered Emperor Sanjo II 
Period of Taira domination 

\ ontomo becomes Sei i tai Shogun and establishes the Kama 
hunt Shogunate 

73 Legendary Character of Early Japanese History The 
official history of Japan begins in the year 660 b c , with 
the Emperor Jimmu (Jimmu Tenno) the first human ruler of 
the empire Jimmu is believed to be the ancestor of every 
emperor who has since occupied the imperial throne, he is 
also regarded as the direct descendant of the Sun Goddess 
by whom the land was created and whose divine descendants 
ruled over it for many centuries before the coming of Jimmu 
Beginning with the first human emperor Japanese histories 
record an unbroken line of monarchs and give the exact length 
of each reign , but the whole of this history for more than a 
thousand years after it begins is decidedly legendary 1 Not 
until after the introduction of writing a 0 405 do Japanese 
records begin to be trustworthy , before that tune exact dates 

* Eariy Japanese h stojyis given in the Record of Indent Matters ) 
and in the Tftlotjt / Chronicles of Japan *) 


660 8 C 
AD 200 

ad 552 
AD 593 621 
AD 64S 
AD 710 784 
AD 794 
AD 842 
ad 1072 
Ad 1160-1180 
ad 1192 
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can be fixed only for such occurrences as are mentioned in the 
contemporary historical records of China or Korea 
74 Inhabitants of Japan It is generally believed that the 
earliest inhabitants of Japan were the people who are now 
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known as the Amu and that they entered the islands from 
that part of the mainland near the mouth of the Amur River 
ushing southward from Yezo the Ainu gradually occupied 
the main island of Honshu and a considerable part of the 
arge southern island of Kyushu In Kyushu the Ainu came 
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face to face with a warlike people, probably of Malay origin, 
who had reached Japan by sea from the south. These people 
drove the Amu out of Kyushu and followed them northward 
into the main island About the time the Ainu were being 
driven out of Kyushu a settlement was made in Honshu — in 
the present province of Idzumo — by immigrants from Korea, 
who were probably cousins of the warlike peoples of Kyushu, 
but who had intermarried with Chinese refugees in Korea and 
had adopted some elements of Chinese civilization. 

75 . Early Yamato. The invaders from Kyushu and the 
settlers at Idzumo combined to drive the Ainu out of the 
western part of Honshu, and together they established a 
strong state called Yamato From this state of Yamato the 
Japanese Empire gradually developed. The various districts 
of this expanding state were ruled by dan chieftains , and the 
emperor was, in the beginning, merely the chief of the most 
powerful dan — the Yamato dan At the beginning of the 
Christian Era the state of Yamato probably did not extend 
much beyond the limits of the present province of that name. 
By the third century, however, the Yamato government had 
extended its power westward as far as the Strait of Shimono- 
seki, so that it ruled over all of Honshu from the Gulf of Ouari 
to the western extremity and over the northern coasts of 
Kyushu and Shikoku The southern parts of these two islands 
were still held by independent tnbes related to the Yamato 
people , and there seems to have been another independent 
state, of the same race, somewhere near the present site of 
Tokyo Yezo and the northern part of Honshu remained in 
the hands of the Ainu In the year 200, just at the opening of 
the third century of the Christian Era, Japanese history 
records an invasion and conquest of Korea by an expedition 
under the Empress Jingo. No such invasion and conquest 
actually occurred at that date, but by this time Yamato had 
begun to have intercourse with Korea, and Chinese civilization 
was beginning to find its way into Japan from this direction. 
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76 Relations with Korea Since the people of southern 
Korea were closely related to those who had reached Japan 
from the south there had been from very early times con 
siderable intercourse between the two countries This mter 
course was particularly dose between the islands and the 
southern extremity of the peninsula mdeed during the fifth 
century the Yamato government had more authority over the 
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In northern Honshu and n\«o there are still some descendants of these eail est 
known inhab tants of Japan 


tnbcs of Kaya than it bad over the people m the southern 
part of the island of Kyushu It was the kingdom of Pakche 
in Korea whos>e relations with the Japanese were most 1m 
portant In the course of the constant wars between the 
Korean Three King loms (§ 69) Pakche often appealed to the 
\amato go\cmment for military assistance against its mals 
Therefore the go\ eminent of Pakche steadily cultivated 
the fnend hip of "\amato and it was from Pakche that the 
Japanese received most of their earlj knowledge of Chinese 
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civilization In 405 a scholar from Pakche became the tutor 
of the ruler of Yamato and thus brought into Japan the use 
of the Chinese written language In 552 the long of Pakche, 
threatened with a combined attack by Koguryu and Silia, was 
m great need of aid He therefore sent to the Yamato emperor, 
as presents, some of his most treasured possessions, these 
included a golden image of Buddha and some volumes of the 
Buddhist scriptures, and with them were sent Buddhist mis 
sionanes to explain the doctrines of the new religion 

During the century which followed there was a great deal of 
intercourse between the two countries scholars artists, and 
Buddhist missionaries flocked to Japan bringing with them 
all that they had learned of Chinese culture Finally, when 
Fahche was conquered in 660, several thousand refugees from 
the conquered country fled to Japan, where they were wel j 
corned and were given lands upon which to settle After the 
unification of southern Korea under the Sdlan king the inter 
course between Japan and Korea almost completely ceased, 
and for the next six hundred years Korea is hardly mentioned 
in Japanese history There were two reasons for this decline 
in the relations between the two countries m the first place, 
the government of Silla had always been hostile to the Japa 
nese, wham it knew chiefly as pirates accustomed to plunder 
and ravage Us coast towns , m the second place, the Japanese 
had already come to realize that the civilization of Korea was 
Chinese in origin, and they had begun, early in the seventh 
century, to go directly to the Chinese source for their culture 
and learning 

77. Shinto Long before the Yamato people began to get 
their first real knowledge of Chinese and Korean civilization, 
they had developed a religion of their own This religion was 
very simple and it consisted in the worship of spirits or as 
they are called in Japanese Kami Some of these Kami were 
the forces of nature such as the sun the moon thunder, and 
lightning Rivers mountains, Jakes and even great trees aiso 
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had spirits which should be worshiped Other Kami, which 
were just as important as the nature spirits, were the spirits 
of ancient heroes and tribal ancestors The ancestors of each 
dan became the chief Kami of that clan , and the earliest an 
cestors of the imperial clan were gradually accepted is the 
Kami of the whole nation At the same time each family 
worshiped the spirits 
of its own private an 
cestors, which were re 
garded as the guardian 
Kami of the house 
hold Thus the eaily 
religion, which has con 
tinued down to the 
„ present day is a mix 
ture of nature worship 
and ancestor worship 
Indeed the two hinds 
of Kami sometimes be- 
came combined and 
the earliest ancestor of 
the imperial family has 
long been identified 
w th the Sun Goddess A View ax Nieko 

A f tte mtroductlon Through the arch of a typ cal Shinto tom is 
0* Chinese Writing the seen the roof of a Buddhist temple 

Japanese began to call 

their religion by the Chinese name Shinto ” which means 
“The Way of the Gods’ and this is the name by which it 
is known to the outside world today 

78 Shinto and Buddhism Shinto teaches almost nothing 
about a future life , its temples are very simple reproductions 
of the earliest Japanese buildings such houses as were used by 
the ‘ divine ancestors” aDd it has given to Japanese art al 
most nothing except those beautifully simple structures known 
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as tom The moral teaching of Shinto can be summed up m a 
single sentence, "Honor the gods and be loyal to their descend 
ants ” Shinto was, and still is, the religion of a warrior people 
by whom loyalty is regarded as the one and all important 
virtue It docs not concern itself with the mysteries of human 
sin and suffering , it contains no consolation for the sorrowing, 
no sympathy for the weak. 

Buddhism, as we have already seen, differs from Shinto on 
almost every point It originated in Gautama’s attempt to 
solve the great mysteries of human life, and it has always been 
a religion of pity and compassion Because it is filled with the 
spirit of tenderness and love for humanity Buddhism, unlike 
Shinto, developed a religious art of the highest order 

The introduction of Buddhism in 352 was soon followed by 
a bitter conflict between the supporters of the national faith 
and those who were in favor of the new religion This conflict 
was mainly a struggle between two pow erful families who used 
the religious question as a pretext Finally the Soga family, 
the chief supporters of Buddhism, overcame its rivals and 
Buddhism was definitely adopted as the court religion From 
this time Shinto and Buddhism existed side by side, as they 
do today The older faith long continued to be the popular 
religion of the great mass of the people, but in the court Bud 
dhism occupied the first place Here the foreign religion fos 
tered the development of art and culture, so that the artistic 
history of Japan can be said to begin with Buddhism But 
Buddhism, the introduction of which had been marked by 
political strife continued to be involved in political affairs 
and throughout the later history of Japan the great Buddhist 
organizations have often used their power for political rather 
than for religious ends 

79 Shotoku Taishi (ad 593 S 21) After the official adop- 
tion of Buddhism the Soga family became all pow erful at the 
imperial court of Yamnto , and in 59-? the head of the family 
was able to put his niece, the widow of a previous emperor 
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upon the throne. The son of this empress, who acted as regent 
during the next twenty-eight years, was the famous Shotoku 
Taishi, one of the finest characters in all Japanese history. 
Prince Shotoku was a sincere believer in the teachings of 
Buddha-, and he seems to have been a man of great artistic 
ability, since tradition credits him with having been the sculp- 
tor of a remarkable wooden Kwannon, which is now kept in 
the little nunnery of Chuguji, at Honuj i, near Nara. In his 
administration of the country Shotoku Taishi had two ob- 
jects: in the first place, he wanted to put the government 
upon a religious and moral foundation, rather than upon a 
foundation of mere force , in the second place, he endeavored 
to strengthen the authonty of the central government by tak- 
ing away from the clan chieftains some of the powers which 
they had formerly possessed In 604 Shotoku therefore issued 
an edict contammg seventeen clauses which were to regulate 
the officials m the future performance of their duties This 
edict established five ranks among the nobles and emphasized 
the duty of the officials to rule benevolently the people under 
their control. It also stated that the nobles and officials were 
xassals of the emperor, and that they had no authonty except 
such as the emperor permitted them to exercise in his name. 

80 . Intercourse with China. The old Y amato government 
had been a government by clan chieftains, and the emperor 
had been merely the chief of the most powerful clan, to whom 
the other chiefs looked up as a ruler strong enough to com- 
mand their respect Shotoku Taishi’s ideas of a government 
in which the local rulers were to be merely the vassals of the 
emperor were ideas that had come into Japan from China 
along with the Confucian Classics Although much of the 
Chinese civilization had reached Japan by way of Korea, 
theta bad already been periods -of direct intercourse between 
Japan and China This intercourse had been interrupted 
about the beginning of the sixth century', but during the 
regency' of Shotoku it was resumed In 607 an embassy was 
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dispatched to the Chinese capital at Lo yang, and the next 
year saw eight Japanese scholars sent to China for the purpose 
of study Some of these scholars remained m China for more 
thin thirty years and came bach with a thorough knowledge 
of Chinese civilization md government Ten years after the 
reopening of direct communication between Japan and China 
the Tang dynasty was established on the Chinese throne The 
Tang emperors moved their capital to Si an fu and this new 
capital soon became famous throughout all eastern Asia for 
its splendor and culture Thus the first embassy and the first 
group of Japanese scholars were followed by a constant 
stream of Japanese visitors to the Chinese court and China 
exerted a constantly increasing influence upon the art litera 
ture and political ideas of Japan 

81 The Taikwa Reform Since their victory m the struggle 
over the introduction of Buddhism (§ 78) the Soga family 
had been supreme m the affairs of the imperial court The 
head of the family was able to depose old emperors and make 
new ones whenever he felt like doing so The emperors were 
forced to marry ladies of the Soga family so that the Soga 
chief was usually the grandfather uncle or father m law of the 
nominal ruler Twenty years after the death of Shotoku 
Taishi the new head of the Soga clan began to plot to put 
himself upon the throne This plot aroused bitter opposition 
in the court and in 645 both he hnd his son were seized and 
put to death The power now fell into the hands of a group of 
able men who determined upon a complete reorganization in 
the machinery of government This reorganization which was 
gradually worked out during the next twenty five years is 
known as the Taikwa Reform and it established a system 
of government that continued almost without change until 
the creation of the Shogunate five centuries later 
At the head of the Taikwa reformers stood two men of 
unusual ability The first of these was the imperial prince 
Naka no Oye heir apparent to the throne Although Nak a 
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no Oye might have become emperor in 645 if he had wished to 
assume the office he preferred to carry on the government 
until 668 as regent for the nominal rulers then as the Em 
peror Tenchi he finally ascended the throne for a brief reign 
of three years The second reform leader was Nahatomi no 
Kamatan the founder of the powerful Fujiwara family and 
one of the greatest men whom Japan has ever produced In 
their work of reform Naka no 0>e and Kamatan were greatly 
aided by two of the scholars who had been sent to China in 
608 and the reform movement completed the process — 
actually begun by Shotoku Taishi — of establishing m Japan 
a centralized government similar to that of the Chinese 
Empire 

82 How the Reform was Accomplished In taking their 
first steps the reformers had to be very careful not to arouse 
the fear and resentment of the powerful clan chieftains but 
each step added a little to the strength of the central govern 
ment and each addition of strength made it possible to take a 
fresh step toward centralizing the power in the hands of the 
emperor and his advisers At first they merely adopted the 
calendar used by the Chinese and created three mmisters of 
state whose names were new but whose powers seemed to be 
almost the same as those of earlier court officials Then they 
introduced a new oath of allegiance to the emperor an oath 
which the clan chieftains probably regarded as quite meaning 
less and harmless The next move was the appointment of 
eight imperial governors who were to rule over the eastern 
provinces — the districts which had been most recently con 
quered and which were still being troubled by the attacks of 
the Ainu After these first cautious steps the work of reform 
went on with ever increasing vigor The dan chieftains were 
gradually deprn ed of their former pow er and new systems of 
landholding and taxation were introduced Finally by the 
end of the reign of Emperor Tenchi in 671 the reorganization 
of the central adm mstration along Chinese lines was com 
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pic ted by the establishment of eight departments of state and 
a hundred subordinate bureaus 
83 Japanese and Chinese Government In all its outward 
forms the newly organized government was a close imitation 
of the Chinese yet 
the reformers failed to 
adopt the most unpor 
tant feature of the 
Chinese system Since 
the days of the Han 
dynasty (§ 55) official 
rank m China had been 
open to all classes of 
society and officials 
were chosen by means 
of competitive exami 
nations in a number of 
subjects including the 
social and political phi 
losophy of the Confu 
cian Classics By this 
arrangement the Chi 
nese emperor was able 
to surround himself with 
the ablest men of the 
roofs was erected A D 6S0. It is regarded as the em p lre and these men 

oldest existingspecimen of Japanese arch ecture 

the buildings at Ilonuj which are somewhat Usually had little SytTl 
older were erected by Korean architects pathy With the ambl 
tions of the military 
class The Japanese reformers did not adopt th s method of 
selecting officials Scholarship among the Japanese did not 
become a path to public service off ceholding remained the 
privilege of a small military and landholding class which had 
little sympathy for the common people and which only occa 
sionalfy produced men 0/ especial ability This aristocracy 



The Yakusuiji Pagoda near Nara 
T ins pagoda remarkable for its curious double 
roofs was erected A D 6 So. It is regarded as the 
oldest existing specimen of Japanese arch ecture 
the buildings at Ilonuj which are somewhat 
older were erected by Korean architects 
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It was at this tune moreover, that the country received — 
also from China — the name by which it has since been known 
Hitherto the Japanese had called their country Yamato but 
early in the Nara period a communication from the Chinese 
emperor addressed the Japanese ruler as the Emperor of fai 
njiii pung kok (literally, "Great Sun Rise Kingdom') The 
Japanese regarded this as a suitable name for their country, 
and from that tune Dai Nippon ' or “Nippon" has been 
the official name of the empire Nearly six cen tunes later, 
when Marco Polo was in China he heard the island empire 
referred to as Nyih pung hok or "Jih pung hok In his 
book of travels he described this land which he had never 
seen under the name 'Chipango, ’ from which we get our 
modem name Japan ’ 

86 Rise of the Fujiwaras One of the two great leaders 
in the Taihvva Reform was Nakatomi no Kama tan In the 
twenty four years between the beginning of the reform move 
ment and his death in 669 Kamatan played a very incon 
spicuous part in public affairs , yet he was always the trusted 
adviser of Naha no Oye, who afterward became the Emperor 
Tenchi and was one of the most important supporters of the 
new government Upon the death of Kamatan Emperor 
Tenchi conferred high honors on him and gave him and his 
descendants the family name of Fujiwara Kamatan s imme 
diate descendants held a number of high state offices during 
the Nara penod , and one of them was responsible for placing 
on the throne the strong emperor Kwammu who transferred 
the capital from Nara to Kyoto But it was not until about 
half a century after the establishment of the new capital that 
the Fujiwara family began to exercise the power that has made 
it so famous in Japanese history 

In 842 Fujiwara Yoshifusa two of whose sisters were wives 
of the ruling emperor had his nephew named as heir to the 
throne Nine years later this nephew ascended the throne as 
Emperor Montohu and was compelled to many one of Yoshi 
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the homes of thousands of monks Mm> of the monks were 
really very religious men and contributed greatly to the re 
ligious thought of their country but there w ere man} others 
who liked nothing better than to march down into Is.}oto and 
engage in some sort of fight The Tujiwara leaders unuiten 
tionilly added greatly to the political importance of the mon- 
asteries In order to maintain their supreme position in the 
government, the Fujiwara chiefs ngidly excluded from office 
all able men who were not members of their own dan Such 
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men were usually compelled to enter Buddhist monasteries so 
that they would be disqualified from taking any part in public 
affairs. As a result of this policy, the monasteries on Hiyeisan 
always contained a number of clever political schemers who 
were quite ready to work against the government. Since these 
political schemers had at their command the thousands of tur- 
bulent monks connected with the monasteries, they were often 
able to exert a great deal of influence upon affairs in the capital. 
During the rule of the Fujiwaras, and later during the rule 
oi the Taira family, the monks of Hiyeisan took an active 
part in almost every struggle that broke out in the city of 
Kyoto. The political influence of Hiyeisan did not actually 
end until Nobunaga, about the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury* attacked the mountain, burned the monasteries, and 
ruthlessly slaughtered the thousands of monks whom he 
found there. 

89 . The Cloistered Emperors. In 1072 Emperor Sanjo II 
voluntarily abdicated his throne and retired into a monastery, 
from which place of retirement he directed the government of 
bis son Shirakawa Sanjo II lived only about a year after tak- 
ing this step, but fourteen years later his example was followed 
by his son Shirakaw’a Trom 1086 until his death in 1129, 
Shirakawa \yas the "power behind the throne”, and Shira- 
kawa’s grandson Toba held a similar position from 1129 to 
1156 These Cloistered Emperors, as they are called, put an 
end to the Fujiwara domination and restored to the imperial 
family — for a while — the power which had been taken away 
by its Euiiwara grandfathers, uncles, and fathers in-law After 
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a body of soldiers at his command would be much more sue 
ccssful than a awl olTcial sent out from K\oto These land 
owners were diwdcd into two classes those who held small 
tracts and had few folio \ers were called Shorn} os ( Small 
Names ) those who held large tracts and had man} fed 
lowers were called Daunyos ( Great Names ) In the tenth 
century even the Daunyos were not iery powerful — a man 
who could summon five or six hundrel fighting men would 
have been regarded as an exceedingly great lord so the Fuj 
wara statesmen probabt} did not realize the dangers of their 
pof cy But by the middle of the twe/ftft century the Daunyos 
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Tor twenty years the Taira exercised absolute power at 
Kyoto Following thcFujiwara example the Taira chief com 
pelled emperors and ex emperors to marry ladies of the Taira 
family and in 1180 Taira Kiyomon was able to put his infant 
grandson upon the imperial throne Even before this great 
event the pride and cruelty of the Taira chief had aroused 
bitter hatred against him and revolts now began to break out 
m vanous parts of the country The revolts near Kyoto which 
had been stirred up by the monks of Hiyeisan were quickly 
suppressed but in the distaht eastern provinces the boy Yon 
tomo now thirty two years old was making himself master 
of the Kwanto and was gathering an army strong enough to 
destroy his father s murderers In these twenty years on 
tomo had developed great ability and had gamed the friend 
ship and respect of the eastern Daimyo while a fortunate 
marriage had given him a father in law who was one of the 
cleverest politicians m Japan In August 1183 theMmamoto 
forces were able to drive the Taira out of the capital Western 
Japan was still held by the Tatra and their friends but m 
April 11S5 the Taira power was completely destroyed in the 
naval battle of Dan no ura at the w estem end of the In 
land Sea 

92 The Kamakura Shogunate Seven years after the bat 
tie of Dan no ura Yontomo received from the emperor a 
commission as Sei 1 tai Shogun ( Barbarian Subduing Great 
General ) This office had been created near]} four centuries 
earlier and it gave to the holder absolute authority overall the 
military forces of the empire Before the time of \ on tomo the 
appointments to this post had always been temporary and 
the commissions had been canceled at the end of the particular 
war for which they were issued But \ ontomo s appointment 
was not limited m tune he was to hold the office for life and 
when he died the title was to pass to his successor Thus he 
and his descendants were made military rulers of the empire 
and received supreme power over all the Daimyo Emperors 
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still sat upon the throne , courtiers still plotted and intrigued 
at Kyoto , but the Shogun and his advisers were now the actual 
government of the country This political arrangement, by 
which a hereditary Shogun became the real ruler of the empire, 
continued for nearly seven hundred years as a characteristic 
feature of Japanese government The military organi2ation 
of the Shogun and his advisers is known as the Shogunate, 
and because of the lo 
cation of its headquar 
ters the Shogunate of 
Yontomo and his de 
scendants is called the 
Kamakura Shogunate 
The Tujiwara and 
Taira leaders had lived 
at Kyoto, where they 
could control the affairs 
of the imperial court, 
but Yontomo adopted 
a different policy He 
saw that the luxurious 
life of the capital soon 
corrupted military men 
and made them fond of 
ease so he established 
his military capital at Kamakura in the Kwanto From 
Kamakura the Shogunate controlled the country b> appoint 
mg loyal vassals to he Daunyos over all the important fiefs 
Yontomo and his advisers drew up a new code of laws and 
established new law courts which were honest and efficient in 
their settlement of cases He also created a new set of admin- 
istrative boards to oversee the general management of affairs, 
and scholars from Kyoto — who had no hope of holding gov- 
ernment posts at the capital — were invited to Kamakura and 
appointed to membership on these boards 
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Like all great men, the founder of the Kamakura Shogunalc 
had his weak points, the most serious of which was his atti- 
tude toward the members of his family. He constantly sus- 
pected his nearest relatives of plotting against him, and when 
such suspicions were once aroused, he never rested until the 
•suspected person had been put to death. But Yoritomo was 
always able to cooperate with able men who were not mem- 
bers of his own family In addition to the scholars whom he 
invited from Kyoto to become officers of his administration, he 
gathered around him the most capable of the Kwanto Daimyos 
With the help of these men he built up an organization which, 
for nearly a century and a half after his death in 1199, con- 
tinued to be strong and efficient Just as the emperors had 
already become figureheads, in whose name the government 
was managed by the Eujiwaras, by the Tairas, and finally by 
the Shoguns, so the Shogunate, in turn, became an organiza- 
tion in which the real power was held by a body of capable 
officials governing m the name of Yontomo’s successors 
Under the management of these able officials the Kamakura 
Shogunate ruled the empire until 1333 During the greater 
part of this period the Japanese enjoyed internal peace and 
prosperity, and Japan was probably more efficiently governed 
than any country of contemporary Europe 

93. Relations with China after the Ninth Century. Toward 
the dose of the ninth century the splendor of the Chinese Tang 
dynasty had greatly declined, and the Japanese government 
had abandoned the practice of sending embassies to the 
Chinese emperor But there continued to be intercourse 
between the two countries, and this intercourse continued to 
influence Japanese development. Chinese merchant ships 
frequently arrived at Japanese porta, especially the ports of 
Kyushu., and Chinese goods were eagprly sought hy Japanese 
purchasers At this time the Japanese were far behind the 
Chinese in the art of shipbuilding, but some of their vessels 
occasionally reached the shores of China In 1215 the son and 
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successor of Yontomo decided that he would like to \ isit China 
so he employed a Chinese shipbuilder to construct a suitable 
ship at Kamakuia The ship turned out to be a failure, how 
ever and the proposed trip was never made About the same 
time ‘bills of exchange’ began to be used in the trade of 
Kamakura and it is probable that this commercial convenience 
was introduced by the Shogun’s Chinese shipbuilder A quar 
ter of a century before this — m the lifetime of Yontomo — 
the tea plant was reintroduced into Japan from China The 
first introduction of tea had taken place in the early part of 
the ninth century at which tone it had faded to gam any 
popularity But in 1191 the year before Yontomo received 
his commission as Shogun a Buddhist monk returning from 
China brought with him some seeds of the tea plant and 
planted them near Kyoto This time the Chinese herb was 
successful in winning the popular favor, and tea soon came 
to be regarded as a most valued luxury The introduction of 
tea dnnking created a demand for finer pottery Hitherto the 
Japanese had done little in this direction but m 1230 a Japa 
nese potter after spending six years in China studying the art 
of the Chinese potters, returned home and became the first 
maker of fine Japanese porcelain ware 

In religious affairs the influence of China was perhaps not 
quite so strong during this penod The great leaders of 
Japanese Buddhism m the eighth and ninth centuries were 
men who had spent long years in study at the Chinese monas 
teries After the ninth century this was not always the case 
and many of the later religious leaders were men who had 
never been outside Japan But Japanese monks did continue 
to visit China for the purpose of studv and the^e monks re 
turning to Japan often had a great influence upon the Bud 
dhism of their own country This era of peaceful relations 
between Japan and her great continental neighbor lasted until 
near the end of the thirteenth centurj , then it was -violently 
interrupted by the rising pen er of the conquering 'Mongols 
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QUESTIONS 

I Who is the first emperor named in Japanese histories 5 W hen is he 
supposed to have come to the throne? Who were the earliest inhabitants 
of the inlands? By what other people were these early inhabitants driven 
out? What was the state of Yamato? How was \ amato ruled? W hen 
were writing and Buddhism introduced into Japan? 

II What is Shinto? How does it differ from Buddhism? What con 
flict followed the introduction of Buddhism? WTio was Shotohu Taishi 5 
What changes did he make in the government? What was the Taikwa 
Reform? Who were the chief reformers? Where did they get their new 
political ideas? Why did Japan need a permanent capital after the 
Taikwa Reform? Where was the first capital? 

III How did the Fujiwara family establish its power over the govern 
ment? Where was the capital transferred in 794? How did Iliyeisan 
become important? Who were the Cloistered Emperors? What was a 
Daimjo? Where was the Kwanto? How did the Taira clan become 
powerful? 

IV Who was Yontomo? Why did he hate the Taira clan? IVhat 
was the Shogunate? When was the Kamakura Shogunate established? 
Why was its capital located at Kamakura? How long did the Kama 
kura Shogunate endure? What were some of the effects of Japans 
intercourse with China after the ninth century ? 
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CHAPTER IX 


INDIAN CIVILIZATION IN MALAYSIA AND INDO-CHINA 
TO THE DESTRUCTION OF THE SUMATRAN CAPITAL 
OF THE BUDDHIST EMPIRE OF SRI-VISHAYA 


Third century o c 

First ccnturj of Christian Era. 

A o t (traditional) 
ad 43a 

Eighth to twelfth ccnturj of Chris- 
tian F ra 

Ninth ccnturj of Christian Era 
AD 9S2 

Eleventh century of Christian Era 
ad J377 


Chinese begin to settle in Tongking and 
tnnam 

Beginning of Fallava colonization 
Aji Saha founds a Hindu state in Java 
Found ng of Kambodja (modern Cam 
bodia) 

Great period of building in Indo-China 
and Malays a 

Kambodja united under Jaja varman 
First Chinese records referring to trade 
with Ma i (Mindoro) 

Sn Vishaya empire at Us he ght 
The downfall of Sn \ i&haya 


94 Population m Malaysia at the Beginning ol Histone 
Period We have discussed in Chapter IV the racial classifica 
tion and characteristics of the various migrations of peoples 
who entered Malaysia before the beginning of the Christian 
Era The cultural changes since the time of the earliest Hindu 
settlements have been very great although the physical 
characteristics of the people have remained unchanged A 
constant blend of the earlier races has been going on during 
histone times and for that reason the population of the pnn 
apal islands of Malaysia is certainly very much more uniform 
today than it was two thousand years ago The Malay type 
has been constantly absorbing a larger and larger proportion 
of the total population whereas the purer remnants of the 
original types have constantly been decreasing in number and 
becoming confined to smaller and more widely scattered areas 
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In our study of the Malay world we must remember that 
the "historic period” begins there at a date much later than 
was the ease in China, Korea, or India; later even than in 
Japan. Real history begins when we arc able not merely to 
record events but to record them in the order in which they 
happened. Tor such records it is generally necessary that the 
people of the country possess a written language and a satis- 
factory system of chronology or that they be in close commu- 
nication with some neighboring land where the art of writing 
and a satisfactory system of dates exist. As the Malay peoples 
did not invent any system of writing, it was not until this art 
reached them from abroad that they began to Weep written 
records upon which historical study can be based There arc, 
however, certain ununtten records which enable us to learn 
something of their history for periods preceding their develop- 
ment of writing These unw'nttcn records arc the implements, 
the ruins, and the sculptured fragments from which archeolo- 
gists have reconstructed a partial story of the past 

95. Early General History of Malaysia and Indo-China. 
The development of historical civilization in Indo-China and 
Malaysia is bound up with the history of southern India As 
we have already seen in connection with India, the whole 
history of South India from nearly a thousand years before 
Christ down to the Mohammedan conquest has been essen- 
tially the history of three great dynasties, — the Pandaya, the 
Pallava, and the Chola. It is with the Pallavas, however, that 
we are most directly concerned in the matter of "Further 
Indian” (Malayan) history 

Some of the essential facts of Pallava history have already 
been set down in connection with India, as well as a descrip- 
tion of those Indian conditions which stimulated Pallava ex- 
ijanjym. «a'iessfca& iw s/SMcb. wen V&w&a wcA. •tK.bfctt. 

to constant invasions by their northern enemies 

96. The Early Pallava Colomes. There is still some doubt 
as to just where in. Malaysia the first Pallava settlement was 
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the first and second centuries of the Christian Era Even the 
early history of the Hindu settlements is very vague. It seems 
likely that the earliest colony was located in the region after- 
wards known as Champa on the eastern coast of the present 
Annam, and it is definitely known that the city of Panduran- 
gan was founded there a.d 250. 

The second scat of Indian culture centered around the city 
of Kambodja (modern Cambodia), which was founded a d 435 
While Champa always continued to occupy an important place 
in commerce and trade, it was only at Cambodia that a great 
religious center filled with buildings and temples of stone 
grew up Here in Cambodia, as well as in central Java and 
in the Pallava motherland itself, an energetic competition 
between "Brahmanism and Buddhism seems to have expressed 
itself chiefly in building The land was covered with cities 
and temples of stone which represent a high type of artistic 
development 

98. The People and Early Empires of Indo-China. The 
great building period in Indo-China extended from the begin- 
ning of the eighth clear down to the twelfth century (in Java 
it was most evident from the eighth to the tenth century). 
The people to whom these cities and buildings are ascribed 
were probably not of the native stock generally known as Mon 
Khmer, but were outsiders who had come to Indo-China by 
sea either directly from India itself or from the Pallava settle- 
ments in Sumatra and Java 

The first record we have of a king in Indo-China bearing a 
Pallava name is from the fourth century of the Christian Era, 
when a Pallava Brahman by the name of Kaundinya came 
from the Pallava capital of Kanchi and was made king of the 
old Taunan, the name of which was later changed to Champa. 
This Kaundinya assumed the surname of Varman, which was 
the official Pallava title, and it is from him that the later 
Hindu-Chincse rulers in this portion of the peninsula traced 
their descent. 
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descendant from the Sri \ ishaya royal house w hich at this 
tunc was beginning to extend its influence into the Indo Ch na 
mainland Under this Jaja varman the great Cambodian cap- 
ital at \ngkor was begun an 1 during tl e time of h s successor 
Yaso varman the bu ldtng of Angkor was practically com 
plcted Trom tl is t me on down to the end of the twelfth 
century a great an 1 united emp re existed m Indo China 
which reached its maximum of development under King Jay a 
varman VIII who was the last of the Great Jungs The in 
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nor} , Sanskrit books folded between boards, and accompany- 
ing slaves, bearing a letter inscribed in Indian characters on a 
golden plate 

101. Expansion of Sri-Vishaya. The most interesting fea- 
ture of tins Sumatran capital, however, lies in the expansion 
of its influence oxer surrounding areas and into the outl>mg 
inland regions of Malaysia From the very beginning, ship 
ping and commerce must have been prime factors in the life 
of the Hindu Mala}an colonics From time to time between 
the seventh and twelfth centuries Chinese and Arabian writers 
have given us lists of outlying ports and colonics which were 
subject to this Sumatran state, lists constantly increasing up 
to the eleventh century, which appears to have been the period 
when the empire reached its maximum of development The 
area included at that time is well indicated on the accompany- 
ing map 

The most remarkable feature in the senes of settlements 
made by the Sumatran state lies in the fact that they are al- 
ways in pairs, located with a remarkable perception of the 
strategic values of the straits and passages between the differ- 
ent islands of Malaysia An important settlement will always 
be found on each side of all the principal straits, such as the 
Malacca Strait between Sumatra and the Peninsula, the 
Sundra Strait between Sumatra and Java, the Molucca Strait 
east of Celebes Where these straits are long and wide a 
series of settlements will be found on each of the opposing 
shores, always m places where important nvers reach the 
coast, or where good harbors still exist at the present time 
Often at the mouth of a large nver two settlements will be 
found, one on either bank, through which the Indian commerce 
passing up and down that river might be controlled 

One of the important channels used by Chinese ships after 
they began regular voyages to India was a little strait which 
lies between Singapore Island and the mainland of the Malay 
Peninsula It seems evident that Singapore Island was the 
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political states The actual history of these little states is 
obscure until the beginning of the seventh century and the 
in\ asion from the Sumatran empire of Sri Vishaya 

105 Western Java becomes Buddhist under Sn-Vishaya 
By the middle of the eighth century the Sumatran Buddhist 
influence had established itself over all the western half of 
Java and had reached the western edge of the great central 
plain (see map on page 1 13) which is largely comprehended to 
day w the native states of Djokjakarta and Surakarta About 
the beginning of the ninth centurj there began to develop an 
organized resistance to Sumatran invasion, which for the Best 
time unified a considerable group of the little independent 
Hindu Malayan states, this unification reached its greatest 
extent during the rule of the great king Erlangga and not only 
checked but ultimately pushed the Sumatrans farther back 
into western Java 

The eastern states had a high degree of civilization and 
that they were very ardent advocates of Brahmanism is evi 
dent from the tremendous construction of religious templet, 
and shnnes which marks this penod Afore than five hundred 
temples or shnnes some of which rank high among the world s 
most artistic productions m stone architecture, were erected 
on and around that central Javan plain between the middle of 
the seventh century and the middle of the tenth century At 
the present time the stud} of inscriptions on temples and 
monuments has enabled us to specifically date e\ erj one 0/ 
these great structures and to gam some insight into the 
motn es which led to their construction The tremendous!} 
mixed population which survives to the present chy in this 
central Javan plain testifies to the great number of races and 
people that were brought together by the Javanese rulers 
from outl) mg islands /or the tedious and protracted labor 
necessarv in the construction of these great monuments of 
stone The central plain of Java toda> teems with rnhabi 
tants who doubtless descended from these early workers and. 
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picturesque in their uniform garb of blue, comprise every type 
found in the various islands of Malaysia, from Mindanao to 
Sumatra. 

The fact that these highly cultured eastern states remained 
independent is very important in the history of Malaysia, 
for it was from their 
resistance to the Su- 
matran Buddhist em- 
pire of Sn-VTs&aya that 
the next great Malayan 
empire developed - — the 
Javan Brahman empire 
of Madjapahit 

106. Sri-Vishaya In- 
fluence in Borneo and 
in the Philippines ; the 
Northern Extension of 
Hindu Influence. Both 
the Sri-Vishaya empire 
and its successor, the 
empire of Madjapahit, 
made their influence felt 
throughout the whole 
island of Borneo and 
covered at least the 
greater part of the south- \ Rtodibss Ivsxoe. , 

cm Philippines, and at 

times their influence was extended as far north as the island 
of Formosa Throughout these regions, unlike Java and Su- 
matra, there is a great scarcity of reliable records from either 
native or foreign sources The amount of scattered material, 
however, that has been actually recovered at the present time. 
would astonish an investigator of a few generations ago, when 
ittle or nothing of the Pre-European history of these areas 
was known. 
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107. Pre-Sumatran Influence Hit first Hindu influence of 
which wc ln\e a definite record in Borneo was the Kufet 
set th mint on the list coast, the existence of wind) we know 
definitely from certain monuments \\ liether the influence of 
the Kutci state extended itself to the southern Philippines is 
stilt a question hut the traditional histones of Sulu certainly 
indicate intercourse with n well deatJopeal cmh/ntion earlier 
than the introduction of Sumatran influence Hie earliest 
civilization in Sulu and the southern Philippines may ha\e 
come from Indo China rather than eastern Borneo Certain 
scattered finds in the way of coins types of gold beads, and 
other jewelry and metal images that ha\c been made around 
the Manila Bay region and in other islands of the central 
Philippines seem to indicate a decided Indian influence horn 
an Indo Chinese source 

108 Sumatran Colonies in Borneo Sumatran influence was 
first definitely established in southern Borneo in the region of 
Sukad ina and a little later at Bandjarmasin It also seems 
likely that these colonies were established after Buddhist in 
fluencc had already become dominant in Sumatra itself The 
city of Bruni on the northwest coast of Borneo on the other 
hand seems always to ha\e been unfriendly to Sukadana and 
Bandjarmasin and to have had throughout most of its pre- 
Mohammedan history a decided Brahman leaning rather than 
a Buddhist one In fact dunng the period of Madjapahit 
domination Brum was the most important center m northern 
Malaysia for the extension of Brahman influence and was 
used by the Javanese as a base for operations m other islands 
and regions Although we do not know the exact date of the 
founding of Sulu indications arc that it was already well 
established by the eighth or ninth ccntuiy of the Christian Era 
The Orang Benjar as its people are called m Malay chron 
ides gradually extended their influence over the whole region 
from the northeastern part of Borneo to the western part of 
Mindanao 
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109 An Early Chinese Description of Brum. The records of 
the Chinese Sung dynasty give important data about the city 
of Brum itself The town is said to have had more than ten 
thousand inhabitants, and to have been surrounded by a pali- 
sade, or a wall made of wooden boards The lung’s fighting 
men carried metal swords and wore coats of armor made of 
cast copper Cotton was grown and cotton cloths were woven 



Other details are given as to foods burial and marriage cus 
toms feasts etc , all of which are typical of Malay life An 
other similar account, relating to Bandjannasvn rather than 
Brum speaks of many people who lived on rafts in the nver, 
exactly as in Sri Vishaya Our conclusion from the particulars 
mentioned above — especially the use of a wntten language, 
metal Weapons, coat armor raft dwellings and walled towns — 
must be that at this tune $n Vishayan civilization had already 
been firmly established m both southern and northern Borneo 
and was probably already beginning to make itself felt m the 
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have referred to (§30) These native Atis lived in villages 
of fairly well constructed houses and possessed drums and 
other musical instruments as well as a variety of weapons 
and personal adornments much superior to those now known 
among the Negritos 

Negotiations were conducted between the newcomers and 
the native Atis for the possession of a wide area of land along 
the coast, centering around the place called Andona at a con 
siderable distance from the original landing place Some of 
the gifts given by the Visayans in exchange for those lands 
are spoken of as being first, a string of gold beads so long 
that it touched the ground when it was worn and, second, a 
salahut, or native hat covered with gold and a great many 
beads combs and pieces of cloth for the women and fanci 
fully decorated weapons for the men The sale was celebrated 
by a feast of friendship between newcomers and natives, fol 
lowing which the latter formally turned over possession of the 
settlement 

Our manuscript then goes on to relate how a great religious 
ceremony and sacrifice was performed in honor of the settlers’ 
ancient gods by a priest whom they had brought with them 
from Borneo Following this ceremony, the priest indicated 
that it was the will of the gods that they should settle not at 
Andona but rather at a place some distance to the east called 
Malandog where there was both much fertile agricultural land 
and an abundant supply of fish in the sea After nine days the 
entire group of newcomers was transferred to Malandog Dato 
Puti announced that he must now return to Borneo, and he 
appointed as chief of the Panayan settlement Dato Sumahwel, 
who was the oldest wisest and most educated of the datos 
lit The Settlements in Southern Luzon Not ill the datos, 
however remained mPanay Two of them., with, their families 
and followers set out with Dato Puti and voyaged northward 
and after a number of adventures arrived finally at the Bay 
of Faal, which is now Lake Bombon on Luzon The two ac 
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company ing datos settled here with their followers, and Dato 
Puti relumed to Borneo by way of Mindoro and Palawan 

It is evident from the lists of places given in the manuscript 
that the descendants of the datos who settled on Lake Taa! 
spread out in two general directions, one group settling later 
around Laguna de Bay and another group pushing southward 
into the Bicol peninsula. It is interesting to note here that 
an ancient tomb preserved among the Bicols refers to some 
of the same gods and personages mentioned in the Panayan 
manuscript 

The original Panayan settlements continued to grow and 
later split up into three groups, one of which remained in the 
original district (Irong-irong) while another settled at the 
mouth of the ALlan River in northern Panay and the third 
in the district called Hantik. These settlements continued to 
exist down to the time of the Spanish regime and formed the 
centers around which the later population of the three prov- 
inces of Iloilo, Capiz, and Antique grew up. 

Many interesting details of the laws, government, social 
customs, and religious beliefs of these early Visayans are re- 
corded in this old manuscript. The date of the manuscript is 
not certain, but several critics are agreed that the original 
settlements must have been made within the first half of the 
thirteenth century 

112. The Extent of Visayan Influence in Borneo and the 
Philippines. We have seen that the name "Visayan ” in the 
Philippines was first applied only to the natives of Panay 
and to their settlements eastward in the island of Negros 
and northward in the smaller islands now comprehended in 
the province of Romblon. In fact, even at the time when the 
Spaniards came they used the term "Visayan” only for the 
areas Just mentioned, while the people of Cebu, Bohol, and 
Leyte were for a long time known only as Pintados The 
name "Visayan” was later extended to them because, as 
several of the early writers state, their languages are closely 
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allied to the Visayan dialect of Panay. There is a group of 
people in Borneo who arc called "Visayan,” and the name 
was also formerly applied to a group of people in southern 
Formosa. The Visayans of Borneo, who today number some- 
thing like three hundred thousand, represent one of the more 
advanced groups of the lowland agricultural peoples who 
never adopted Mohammedanism and still retain their old 
pagan belief with a decided admixture of Hinduism. It seems 
quite evident from a study of various facts that the Visayans 
in Borneo and those in the Philippines are not only of common 
origin but also are closely allied to the peoples of south-central 
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A Lose Letter wRixrrN iv the Ma.\gy*n Script 
This is one of the two old syllabic scripts of Indian origin sUll surviving among 
the pagan peoples of the Philippines 

Sumatra. This term is almost certainly a direct survival of 
the spread of colonies from the pre-Buddhist Sri-Vishaya state 
into western Borneo and from there into the central Philippines 
and probably also into southern Formosa. 

113. Hindu Writing in Borneo and the Philippines. Some 
mention must be made of the early writing used in Borneo 
and the Philippines We know from the accounts of Chinese 
writers and early Franciscan missionaries that syllabic writing 
of South Indian origin was in common use in western Borneo 
for a long period prior to Mohammedan influence At the 
present time, however, not one single trace or copy of the old 
Bornean writing is in existence Trom the Philippines, on the 
other hand, nearly all the old scripts that were in use down 
to the time of Spanish settlement have been preserved. The 
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only one that seems to have disappeared entirely is that 
formerly used by the Bicols We have copies of the forms of 
writing in use among the Visayans, the Tagalogs Pampan 
gans Pangasinans and Ilocanos, which were recorded in 
early Spanish days There also survive certain documents in 
court records and elsewhere that were actually wntten m these 
forms Two similar scripts are still employed among a few of 
the pagan peoples m southern Mindoro and central Palawan 
where their use appears to have been continuous from pro- 
Spanish days down to the present In general these scripts 
ceased to be used m the Philippines within one or two genera 
tions after the first Spanish settlement — being replaced b> 
the European alphabet in the northern part of the Philippines 
and by the Arabic alphabet m Mindanao and Sulu In the 
island of Negros however among the pagan mountain people 
such manuscripts existed in large numbers until the past 
centurj and it is from this island and from the neighboring 
island of Panay that we have the greatest body of old Iitera 
ture which still survives from pre Spanish days Careful 
study of these scripts in modern tunes has shown that all the 
Ph lippine forms of writing most probably were derived either 
directly from Sumatran or from intermediate Bornean forms 
which are now lost The Sumatran scripts in turn have been 
shown to go bach to a South Indian origin just subsequent to 
the time of Asoka which indicates that they were introduced 
into Sumatra with the earliest Hindu Pallava colonies 1 

The ea ly F l pinos were more literate than the Mexicans but the destruc 
t on u the Philipp nes was more ruthlessly thorough than m Mexico and only o 
fe v f agments of pre Spanish T bp no 1 terature surv ved One ^pan sh priest 
In soutl em Luzon boasted of h3V ng destro>ed more than three 1 undred sc o Is 
wntten n the nat e cha acter Because the e s no h stoncal nati c ma e al 
for pre-Span h days t s necessary to search the records of ne ghbor ng coun 
tnes for the history of the Philipp nes before Magellan 
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QUESTIONS 

I What race inhibits Mala>sia? IIow did the history of southern 
India influence Malaysia? Where were Iallava settlements made in 
Malaysia? What was the center of Buddhist propaganda in Malaysia? 
What important region remained Brahman? 

II Describe Indian influence in Indo China What was the great 
building period in Indo China? What were the Hindu states in Indo 
China between the fifth and the eighth centuries? When did the Indian 
Lmpire in Indo China decline? 

III How was the site of Hindu Malayan influence in Sumatra dis 
covered 3 Where were the Hindu colonies generally located? Describe 
the expansion of the Sumatran influence to other territories and islands of 
Malaysia What brought about the downfall of the Sumatran power 3 
When did it occur? 

I\ What is the importance of the island of Bah in Malaj sian history ? 
When did the Sumatran Buddhist influence establish itself in western 
Java? When did resistance to Sumatran influence develop m Java? 

V Where did the earliest civilization in Sulu and southern Philippines 
come from? Where was Sumatran influence first established in Borneo? 

M What colon> in the Philippines traces its origin to Brum? Tell 
about the traditional settlement of Panay by Borneo datos To whom did 
the name *\ isa\ an apply when the Spaniards first came to the Philm 
pines? What other peoples are known by the name * Visa> an '? W here 
do they live? What was the relation between the people known as 
"\isa\an" and the Sn Xishaya state? What does study of Philippine 
scripts show in regard to their Sumatran and Bornean origin ? To what 
source arc the Sumatran scripts traced ? 
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CHAPTER X 


ARAB RELATIONS WITH THE FAR EAST 


Eleventh century B C 

Tint century of the Christian Era 
Third century of the Christian Era 

Ninth century of the Christian Era 


King Solomon and the Shebans engage in 
trade with the Orient 
Arab ships trading at the ports of China 
Arabs have a flourishing merchant com 
munity at Canton 

Arabs begin to explore the Spice Islands 


114. The Arabs as Leading Traders in the East. Arab rela 
tions with the Far East began as early as the time of Babylon, 
and at that time and in subsequent periods their relations were 
chiefly with India Notv the part of Arabia that earned on the 
trade was only one region — the country of Saba in southern 
Arabia, known in the Bible as Sheba This south, or Sheban, 
coast, which lies along the southern part of Arabia partly on 
the Red Sea and partly on the Indian Ocean and the Gulf of 
Aden, had been the home of a seagoing and commercial people 
in the earliest period of history' There is no question that at 
the time of King Solomon and the building of the city of Jcru 
Salem the Shebans were the greatest seagoing people around 
Asia Minor Just as the Phoenicians were the sailors in the 
Mediterranean, 1 so in the same wa 3 ’ were the Shebans m the 
Indian Ocean It was to the Shebans that King Solomon 
turned when he made a treaty with their queen, who came 
to visit hiin By the terms of the agreement the carrying of 
commerce from India to Palestine, at least, was to be handled 
jointly by the Shebans and by Solomon’s fleet, which he 
built m the Red Sea_ This fleet was manned by Phoenician 

1 Sec J II Robinson E P Smith andj II Breasted Our U arid Today and 
I cslerday f 66 Gian and Company, iQi-t 
116 
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nician ships had been run ofT the Red Sea by the war between 
Rome and Carthage and Phoenicians would not enter the 
employ of the Romans ‘ 

In the Chinese records themselves the first definite account 
of Arab trade occurred at the end of the third century of the 
Christian Era when the extent and character of a thriving 
Arab merchant colony in Canton was described At this time 
the Chinese themselves probably had not sailed or earned on 
trade south of Indo China Practically all the trade between 
China and the West during the early century of the Christian 
Era was in the hands of Indian Arab and Persian merchants 
sailing in either Arab or Indian ships At this time however 
there was already established some trade with Hindu Malayan 
colonies in Jav a Sumatra and Borneo carried on mainly by 
Hindu Malayan traders From the beginning of the Christian 
Era down to the eighth century Arab trade with China was 
certainly carried on in either Arab or Indian ships but after 
the eighth century Chinese ships which were larger and better 
built though much slower than those of the Arabs and In 
diatis began to displace the latter m the trade with the East 
It is probable that after the eighth century Arab merchants 
themselves traveled between India and China m Chinese ves 
sels though the commerce between Arabia and India remained 
exclusively Arab 

Looking back we can see that probably the earliest trade 
between Red Sea and Persian Gulf ports was earned on by 
Sheban Arabs without much competition until Roman times 
The Romans made a more or less successful effort to compete 
with the Arabs m this trade and a considerable proportion of 
the Oriental goods reaching Asia Minor was earned from India 
to the Persian Gulf in Roman ships Probably the stimulus of 

* Carthage vas the daughter of Fhcen cia and the Phrenic ans Here un 
friendly to the Romans consequently they would not enter the employ of the 
Romans See J H Rob nson E P Sm th and J II Hreasted Our ll orlj Today 
and Ye terday 55 l3°-t3S Ginn and Company 1914 
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this competition was the prime motivating force m extending 
the Arab commerce beyond India to China and Malaysia in 
an effort to get their goods at the source rather than through 
the Indian merchants At any rate, we know definitely that 
Arab trade with China and Malaysia was actually in exist- 
ence at least as early as the first century of the Christian Era. 



The Boro-botjur Java 

One of lie most splendid monuments of tie great period of temple bu3dut£ 


116 Arabian Culture m the Far East Of course this penod 
was entirely pre Mohammedan since the Arabs did not be- 
come Mohammedanized until the beginning of the seveoth 
century It is however from the seventh to the tenth cen 
tury that we get our most extensive and informative Arabian 
accounts of the Eastern world The reason that the earliest 
accounts were so few is that the Sheban Arabs were a sea 
faring, commercial people rather than a literary one, and it 
was not until after the growth of the great Mohammedan cm 
pireof Asia Minor, with its capital at Bagdad, that accounts of 
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voyages to foreign lands began to be written and preserved in 
literary centers, from which they have come down to us It 
should be noted, however, that while the Sheban Arabs were 
Mohammedanized at an early date (and actually established a 
mosque in Canton, probably even before the date of Moham- 
med’s death), they never acted as missionaries or endeavored 
to spread the Mohammedan faith in the East. Just as they 
were primarily merchants in the East in pre-Mohammedan 
days, so they remained merchants and traders after they 
became Mohammedans. 

The introduction of Mohammedanism into the Orient by 
religious propaganda came only after the Sayyids of southern 
Arabia began to send out definite parties and expeditions of 
missionaries with the avowed object of converting Eastern 
lands to the faith (§ 200 ). These were not merchants nor trad- 
ers but they posed rather as teachers, often intermarrying 
with the families of Eastern royalties and receiving royal aid 
in their missionary endeavors 

It is nevertheless true that very considerable elements of 
Arabian culture were carried to India, Malaysia, and even 
to China through the Arabian merchant colonies because, at 
least after the first century of our era, actual colonies of 
Arab merchants began to be established in the East for trad- 
ing purposes, since the Arabs were not content merely with 
a sporadic sea trade That the trade they developed had 
grown to a very great proportion by the eighth century is 
dearly indicated in the complaints of Arab writers of that 
period at the high cost of Indian and Chinese goods in the 
bazaars of Basra and Bagdad, 1 which high cost they attributed 
to the dangers of the long voyage and to the very numerous 
piratical attacks en route on trading ships 

117. The Axahs. explore Malagas., \Vh*Ae Araks, were 
developing their trade with China, they had established them- 

( * J H Robinson, E. P Smith and J II Breasted, Our World Today and 
1 tsfmJ ly, 5 193 Ginn and Company, 1924 
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selves down ai Kedah in the Malay Peninsula. They also set- 
tled freely in Java and Sumatra and had a town of their own 
on the coast of Sumatra near the mouth of the Palembang 
River. During the last half of the ninth century trade with 
China was interrupted and there was a great concentration of 
merchants and ships in the two ports of Kedah and Palem- 
bang. The Arabs therefore began to hunt for new lands; they 
turned their attention to the Spice Islands and set out to 
seek the Moluccas. They also explored all the principal is- 
lands of Malaysia Before this penod there was little trade 
between China and Malaysia, but immediately after it a 
great number of Arab merchants began to trade between the 
tw o regions 

It is to be noted here that the Chinese give, as they usually 
do, the names of the principal traders or captains of ships 
coming from this new land Practically all names that can be 
recognized are Arabian, and it seems almost certain that the 
beginning of trade between Malaysia and China was earned 
on m Arab ships 

118. Chinese displace the Arab Traders in Malaysia. Some 
of the Arabs had explored these regions and established trade 
connections there during the period when they were excluded 
from China This was the very penod, however, when Chinese 
shipping was developing most rapidly, so that it was not long 
before Chinese merchants began to visit these new lands in their 
own craft, and on account of the greater size and better quality 
of the Chinese vessels and their nearness to a home base, the 
Arab ships were soon eliminated from the trade There was 
another reason, of course, for this, — the Chinese merchants 
were doubtless willing to pay higher prices for island goods 
than were the Arabs, because the Chinese merchants » ere 
more familiar With the values of these goods in China itself 
and. the demand for them there 
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QUESTIONS 

1 When did Arab relations with the Tar East begin? What part of 
Arabia carried on trade with the Far East? What part did the Shebans 
take in that trade 5 

IX What caused the Arabs to trade beyond India? What city in 
China did the Arab traders reach? When did Chinese ships displace 
Arab and Indian ships 5 Why ? Did the Arab traders reach Malaysia 5 
Where did the Arabs settle in Malaysia for trade? W hy were the Chinese 
traders able to displace the Arabs in Malaysia? 
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PART III CULMINATION AND DE- 
CLINE OF IMPERIAL EXPANSION 

(iSOO-r^jo) 

CHAPTER XI 

THE EMPIRE OF THE MONGOLS 

1206 Gengh s becomes Great Khan of the Mongols 

1213 First Mongol mvas on of China 

1235-1241 Mongol mvas on of Ru s a and central Europe 

1260-1294 Re gn of Kublai Khan 

1274 Kubla Khan s first erped lion agsutst Japan 

1293 Exped t on against Java 

1275-1292 Marco Tolo in China 

1363 The Mongols expelled from China 

1398 Tamerlane invades India 

1405 Death of Tamerlane 

119 The Tnbes of Central Asia We have already seen 
that central Asia a good many thousand years ago was occu 
pied by people who were more civilized than those who were 
then living along the eastern and southern edges of the con 
tinent Indeed the earliest avalization in China and in India 
was brought into those countries by immigrants from the 
central plains But m the thousands of jears which have 
passed since the development of that very carlj civilization 
the geography of central Asia has greatly changed The m 
tenor of the continent has been slovvlj 'drying up " Deserts 
now are found w here once great bodies of w ater vv crc located 
and the plains which once were suitable for farming can now 
be used only for pasture lands or for hunting 
134 
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were the Huns finally defeated at the great battle of Chalons 
m 451, and forced to retire temard the cast * 

I our aniline* after the fall of the Um dynast}, the Tang 
dynasty , is wt h i\t seen once more extended the authont) of 
the Chinese government westward as far as the shores of the 
Caspian Sea Again there began a movement of the tribes 
toward the west Tins time the people who were set in motion 
were the lurks, another I irtar people Moving toward the 
southwest the lurks first made themselves masters of Asia 
Minor 3 lhcn after the lapse of several centuries the} 
crossed over into southcistcm I uropc and earned their con 
quests as far as the walls of \ icnna before they were cheeked 
b} the forces of Christendom 3 
121 Khitnns and Kins Although the Chinese were quite 
successful in dealing with the dangerous tribes along their 
western frontier nutters went Jess satisfactorily m the regions 
lying north of Shih Iluang Ti s Great Wall Here in the river 
valleys of Manchuria wandering Tartar tribes settled down 
and became far more dangerous to the peace of China than 
they had been during their nomad days Occupying fixed 
homes close to the frontiers of the empire, these tribes soon 
began to adopt some of (he Chinese culture anti political or 
gamzation while they retained enough of their warlike charac 
ter and physical strength to be supenor to the Chinese as 
fighting men As soon as the powerful tribal leaders became 
aware of the wealth and the nonmifitary nature of the Chinese 
Empire there poured down into the northern provinces of 
China weH organized armies which fought with the enthusiasm 
of their early nomad ancestors 
Two examples of such neighbors were the Khifans and the 
Kins Threatened by the KJutans on the northeastern /ron 
tier the Sung emperors had called upon the assistance of the 

* See J H Rob n on E P Sm th and J II Breasted O r IT arid Today a & 
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Kins, who responded by crushing the Khitans, and then pro- 
ceeded to conquer for themselves the northern part of China 
(§§ 63, 65). 

122 . The Mongols. During the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies a new and powerful organization was growing up among 
the Tartar tribes dwelling in the region between the Amur 
River and Lake Baikal. One of the tribes had taken the name 
"Mongol,” which was probably derived from mong, meaning 
"brave,” and the leaders of this tribe gradually extended their 
authority over a number of neighboring groups, whom they 
banded together into the so-called "Mongol Confederacy.” 
The capital of the confederacy was Karakorum, located upon 
the Orhhon, a river which flows northward into Lake Baikal. 
Here, in 1162, was bom the great leader Genghis, under whom 
the Mongols were to begin their career of world conquest. 
Genghis was only thirteen years old at the time of his father’s 
death, and only a few of the Mongol tnbes were willing to rec- 
ognize this child as their chief As he grew to manhood, how- 
ever, the boy began to show his ability as a leader, and in 1206 
a great meeting of the Mongol Confederacy proclaimed him 
"Khan” of all the Mongols. 

123 . Conquests of Genghis Khan in China and Korea. For 
a few years after his selection as Great Khan, Genghis was 
engaged in a struggle against certain Mongol leaders who re- 
fused to submit to his authority But when these internal 
enemies had been defeated he turned his arms against foreign 
foes and soon began to conquer lands far beyond the earlier 
limits of the Mongol possessions In 12x3 northern China was 
invaded. The Kin rulers were compelled to acknowledge Mon- 
gol supremacy, and Genghis — although he later retired to the 
north of the Great Wall — made himself master of the Km 
capital at Peking, rive years later the Mongol horsemen in- 
vaded Korea, where they captured city after city and finally 
forced the Korean king to take refuge on an island in the Han 
Riser. Tor forty years the Korean monarch and his court 
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lived like, prisoners on this little island of Kangwha while 
the Mongols ruled the land, then his successor submitted 
to the unidir and returned to the capital as a vassal of the 
Great Khan 

124 The War against Kharezm Iven more far reaching 
than these early conquests in China and Korea were the vac 
tones which Genghis won in the west One of the rebellious 
Mongol leaders ha 1 taken refuge with the Shah of Kharezm’ 
on the banks of the Otus River near the Sea of Aral This 
rebel was later defeated and captures! bj Genghis who in 
stead of being angry with the Shah for having sheltered his 
eneni) proposed a treat} of friendship and commerce between 
the two countries \lthough the Shah agreed to this treat} it 
was not long before some Mongol traders were murdered A 
mission was sent to Kharezm to protest against this unfriendly 
treatment but the Shah mistreated the cn\o}s and had one 
of them beheaded Genghis now invaded Kharezm at the head 
of a might} arm} The Shah could make no resistance to the 
Mongol a chance and even failed to hold his strongest for 
tre cs against the invaders After a number of defeats he 
fled westward and died leaving the kingdom to his son The 
new Shah Jalaluddin fought several battles against the Mon 
gols and then retreated southward into India close!} followed 
by the enemy \ final battle was fought on the banks of the 
Indus where the arm} of Jalaluddin was complete!} destroyed 
The defeated leader fled to the court of the Sultan of Delhi 
while the Mongols after plundering the northern d stricts of 
Ind a returned to central Asia 

125 First Mongol Invasion of Russia After the conquest of 
Kharezm but before following Jalaluddin down info Lid a 
Genghis had sent his envoys to negotiate treaties with some 
of the many states into which Russ a was at that tune divided 
These envoys were received in much the same fashion as the 
envoys which he had sent to Kharezm The Russians had 
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ntvir even heart! of the Mongols, and a number of the envoys 
were murdered As a result of tins insult Russia also was in 
sided by a Mongo! army, and a number of (he states were 
forced to piy tribute to the Gre it Khan 

Following these successful campaigns m the far west, Gen- 
ghis Khm returned to Mongolia, where ht dud in 1227 Be- 
fore his death he hid annexed almost ill the territories of the 
Kin emperors, but he left instructions that his successors 
should tike up the work where lie had been forced to stop 
They were to destroy the kins and to complete the conquest 
of China by annexing all the empire of the Sungs in the south 

12G Oghatai The eldest son of Genghis succeeded his 
father as Great Khan and was assisted in the government 
by his two brothers and a nephew, who were gixcn authority 
over three divisions of the empire The early years of Ogba 
tat s re/gn were spent in attempting to organize a sy stem of 
government which could maintain order in the vast empire 
that had been conquered by Genghis The Mongols had al 
ready begun to adopt some of the civilized customs of the 
peoples whom they conquered, they now borrowed some of 
the laws of the subject nations and applied these laws through 
out their dominions 

Like his father, however, Oghatai was soon busy' with 
fresh foreign wars An army was sent into Korea to repress 
the Korean attempts to regain their independence, China 
was again invaded and the last remnants of the Kin empire 
destroyed , and a new expedition was dispatched westward to 
the region of the Oxus, where Jalaluddm had succeeded m 
reestablishing the kingdom of Kharezm After overthrow 
ing Jalaluddm and restoring Mongol authority in Kharezm 
this expedition, about 1235 continued its march into Eu 
rope For six years the Mongol forces earned destruction and 
desolation through Russia and into the lands still farther 
west Moscow, Kiev and other Russian cities were captured 
and plundered Poland and Hungary were overrun by the 
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resistless invaders; and many flourishing dries, including 
Pest and Kracow, fell before their attacks. In 1241 Silesia 
was invaded, and all western Europe seemed doomed to de- 
struction ; then suddenly and unexpectedly the invaders be- 
gan to withdraw to their own lands. Far away at Karakorum 
Ogkatai was dead, and the news of his death called the lead- 
ers of the expedition home to take part in the election of a 
new Khan. 

127. Kublai Khan (1260-1294). Oghatai was succeeded by 
a son, who died after a few years and was followed upon the 
throne by a cousin In 1260 this Khan, Mangu, died, and his 
brother Kublai was chosen Great Khan by the Mongol council. 
Kublai was thirty-one years old and had been aiding his 
brother in carrying out the command of their grandfather 
that the Sung empire in China should be destroyed After his 
election as Khan, Kublai transferred his capital from Kara- 
korum to Peking, to which he gave the name "Khanbalik” or 
"Cambulac,” tbe “City of the Khan ” Kublai was now the 
supreme lord of the far-reaching Mongol possessions, and in 
the early years of his reign he was compelled to carry on 
more than one desperate struggle against rebellious relations 
who sought to defy his authority But from the moment 
when he fixed upon Peking as his capital the new Khan grad- 
ually became more and more of a Chinese emperor than a 
Mongol chieftain. He proclaimed that his dynasty should be 
called the "Yuan,” meaning ''Original,” and took for himself 
a Chinese name which was used in all imperial decrees. 

128. Kublai becomes a Chinese Emperor. Mangu and 
Kublai had already conquered much oi the territory south of 
the Yangtze River ; yet there still remained much to be done, 
and it was not until nineteen years after Kublai became Khan 
that the last at the Sung eeapscots. was. finally aweetiaxonm. 
The conquest of China was not carried out with the same 
•ruthless cruelty that had characterized the Mongol wars in 
Western Asia and in Europe. Captured cities were not de- 
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strojt.il, ind difntcd ultimo wire not pitilessly nra*ncrcd 
On the conirirj, prisoners ind cities were treated kindlj 
L\cr> effort was made 
to win the good will of 
the people, and Chinese 
officials were employed 
to gou.m the country 
according to the Jaws 
to which it was accus- 
tomed 1 he wisdom of 
this policy was soon cvi 
dent i ten while the 
Sung emperors were 
keeping up their losing 
struggle many parts of 
the country peacefully 
submitted to the Mon 
go! rule when the last 
Sung ruler finally dis 
appeared Kublai was 
accepted by the Chinese 
people as their lawful 
emperor Indeed the 
Chinese historians ha\ e 
never treated Kublai 
Khan as a foreign con 
queror but have re- 
garded him as one of 
the great figures in the 
history of their country 
129 Foreign Wars of 
Kublai Khan Kublai s 
ambitions were not satisfied by theconquest of China Through 
out his entire reign he continued to carry on fresh wars in the 
hope of adding new territories to a dominion which already 
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V us h is on the C rand Canal south of the 
Yang Ue River the conquest of this part of the 
country was accompi shed after the j 
of Kublai Khan 
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extended from Korea to the frontiers of Poland Repeated ex 
pcditions were sent southward into Indo China, and, although 
these expeditions did not meet with very great success Tong 
king Annam and Burma were added to the list of tributary 
states But the Great Khan was soon ready to embark upon 
even more ambitious undertakings Beyond the seas lay Japan, 
the Lu chus, Java and other island kingdoms, with which 
China had long had intercourse and over which the Mongol 
emperor of China now planned to extend his sway Upon the 
continent of Asia the Mongols were supreme, and everywhere 
except perhaps m the mountains of Indo China, the Mongol 
horsemen had been irresistible But the Mongols knew abso 
lutcly nothing about the building or the handling of boats and 
ships It was only with the assistance of the Koreans and the 
Chinese therefore that the Khan was able to carry out his ex 
peditions overseas and these expeditions fitted out with great 
effort were disastrous failures costing the lives of many thou 
sand Mongols Chinese and Koreans 
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grt iter force was *c nt against t lit Jipine<c This time part 
of the slops came from China and jnrt from Korea, and the 
expedition bruit'd m kjushu on June 23, rsSi I or nearly 
two months there was desperate fighting between the invaders 
and the defending Japanese and the Japanese seem to have 
been quite a match for their enemy I inallj on the night of 
August 14 this expedition also was w recked b> a \ lolent storm 
Kublai made various plans for renewing the attack upon 
Japan but nothing was actual!} done , after his death (he 
new 'V uan emperor abandoned lus predecessors warlike 
policy and opened peaceful negotiations with the Japanese 
gov eminent 

131 The Invasion of Java The attempt against Java, 
although not so great a disaster, was hardlj more successful 
than the two expeditions against Japan In 1293 an experh 
tion was sent to conquer the countr> and a number of battles 
were fought against one of the kingdoms For a while the 
Mongols were assisted by some of the other Javanese but 
suddenly these allies turned against them After much fight 
ing against their new enemies the invaders took to their ships 
and returned to China having failed to secure any permanent 
possession m the island 

132 Mongol Intercourse with Western Europe The great 
Mongol invasion of Europe in i->35 1241 resulted m the com 
plete conquest of a large portion of Russia 1 But it did more 
than this it led to the opening of direct communication 
between the Mongol rulers and those parts of Europe lying 
even farther to the west After the Mongol withdrawal from 
Silesia in 1241 the Pope determined to send envoys to the 
Great Khan in order to prevent a fresh invasion The first 
envoys of the Pope failed to reach their goal but in 1246 
John of Planocarpim a Franciscan fnar found his way to 
Karakorum and presented the Popes letter to the newly 

1 See J H Robinson E P Sm th and J H Breasted Or rfl arid Today it d 
I eslerday § 434 Gum and Company 1924 
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Marco Hu. return trip to Camkuhe took nearly four^cars, 
% Marco was about t\unlj-onc jears old when he first saw 
kublu khan Hit Mongol ruler was impressed bj Marco’s 
intelligence and nfnlitj and the joung man was soon given 
official position On one occasion he served for tJirct >cars as 
governor of the aty of Hangchow, nt other times kublai 





\ I a mow Mfmorial Arciiway at \ancchow 
It was at Ih s c ty that Marco Polo served for tl rec jcirs as governor 


sent him on tours of inspection or on distant missions to the 
courts of vassal kings Tor seventeen years from 1275 
I2Q2 the three I olos remained in China They all became 
homesick and repeatedly asked permission to return to Venice 
but for a long time Kublai khan was unwilling to let them 
leave his service At last there came the chance for them to 
start on their homeuard journey A princess was being sent 
to the Mongol king of Persia as his bride and the three \ene 
tians were appointed to act as her escort of honor In izgz 
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they sailed from the port of Zaiton, near the present city of 
Amoy, and after a long sea voyage succeeded m bunging the 
princess safely to the Persian capital Trom Persia they con 
turned their homeward way and finally reached Venice in 
1295 after an absence of twenty four years 

134 Marco Polo’s Account of his Travels Marco Polo’s 
book m which he tells the story of his travels and adventures, 
is filled with interesting information about the countries of the 
Par East Much of this information is remarkably accurate, 
although he often repeats as facts the tales which were told him 
by other people He tells about the country of ' Chipango” 
(Japan) although he had never seen this country for himself, 
and he relates the unsuccessful attempts of kublai khan to 
conquer this land He describes the different parts of China 
which he visited on his official journeys and he tells of the 
various countries which he visited on his homeward voyage 
— Siam Java Sumatra Ceylon India and others He tells 
how it was that kublai khan was never in lack of money, for 
whenever he wanted money he could make all he needed out 
of paper and this paper money was just as good as gold or 
silver He tells of the imperial messenger service which en 
abled the emperor to send his commands to all parts of the 
empire at the rate of four hundred miles in the space of a 
single day and night He tells also how the people of China 
never had to worry about a scarcity of firewood for they dug 
a certain kind of black stones out of the ground and burned 
these instead of wood And then he tells about the great Chi 
nese seaports the harbors of which were crowded with ships 
from all parts of the Onent and about the ships themselves 
— some of them so large that they carried crews of three hun 
dred or even four hundred men Most of Marco Polo s con 
temporaries undoubtcdl> regarded him as nothing but a teller 
of romantic tales yet his book aroused the interest of many 
readers and the European explorers of the fifteenth century 
who finally opened a sea route between Europe and the Par 
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was taken plundered and burned After the destruction of 
Delhi Tamerlane did not go on to attack the weaker states 
farther south Instead he returned to Samarkand and then 
led his conquering armies toward Western Asia and Asia 
Minor Persia and Mesopotamia were conquered the Otto 
man Turks were defeated in a great battle at Angora m 1402 
and only the Strait of Bosporus which he had no means of 
crossing kept Tamerlane from leading his forces onward into 
Europe Returning once more to Samarkand this tireless con 
queror now made preparations to conquer China but in 1405 
while he was marching eastward on this new undertaking 
Tamerlane died and China was saved from invasion 

137 China after the Mongols The Mongols did not es 
tablish a permanent empire in any part of the vast region 
which they brought under their control yet the Mongol con 
quests had faT reaching effects in Asia and m Europe In 
China as we have seen they destroyed the Kin and Sung 
empires and reunited the country When the successors of 
Kublai Khan were expelled by the founder of the Ming dy 
nasty this new line of Chinese emperors was able to establish 
its authority over a united China For a while the Ming em 
perors had their capital at Nanking but Yung Lo the third 
Ming ruler transferred his capital to the old capital of Kublai 
Khan Cambulac — its name now changed to Peking — was 
rebuilt in the form which it has today and it has remained 
since that time the capital of the country 

138 Korea The Mongols did not overthrow the royal line 
of Korea but the long Mongol domination brought the de 
scendants of Wang Kien into popular d sfavor The decline of 
Mongol power was therefore followed in 1392 by a revolution 
which placed upon the Korean throne a patriot leader named 
Yi Tai jo The new dynasty founded by this leader lasted for 
more than five hundred years and d sappeared only when 
Korea was finally annexed lo the Japanese Empire Tai jo 
made two important changes in his country he established 
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tv new capital at the present cit} of Seoul, on the banks of the 
linn Ri\ cf , and he decreed that the kingdom should hence- 
forth lie known as (h o<m — the name which had been 
given it manj centum-. Indore b> its first histone king Ki f 1 ^ 
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and IJangtho v ns t o of the r most Ixau ful c t es Sooclov h h s located 
on (I cCran 1 Canal about a hun 1 edm lesfrom Nani, ng vasfoun fed n 516 BC 
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139 India and Asia Minor In India the invasions b) 
Genghis and Tamerlane made known the defenseless conch 
tion of the land and showed the way for later invaders and 
conquerors from the north But it was in Asia M nor ancf 
Europe that the Mongol conquests had their most important 
effects In 1258 Holagu the brother of Mangu and of Jkublai 
destroyed the power of the Seljuk Turks and made it possible 
for the less civilised Ottoman Turks to ■seize the po v er which 
the Seljuhs had previously held Although Tamerlane a 
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century and a balf later, inflicted a crushing defeat upon the 
Ottoman Turks the Ottomans quickly recovered from the 
effects of this blow Just fifty years after Tamerlane had 
gazed helplessly across the narrow Bosporus at the towers 
of Constantinople that city was captured by the Turks The 
capture of Constantinople had tremendous consequences for 
Europe and for the Far East A warlike and uncommercial 
people now controlled the old trade routes between these two 
parts of the world and the Europeans were driven to seek new 
roads to the lands of spices and to the countnes that had been 
described in the book of Marco Polo 

QUESTIONS 

I What important change had been taking place m central Asia? 
How did this change affect the people? Who were the Hsiung nu Tar 
tars? the Huns? the Turks? Where did the Khitans establish an 
empire? 

II What was the Mongol Confederacy? What countries were con 
quered by Genghis Khan? By what Mongol ruler was Europe invaded? 
Why did the invaders turn back? When did Kublai Khan become 
ruler of the Mongols? Where did he establish his capital? What two 
attempts did Kublai Khan make to conquer Japan? Tell why they 
failed 

III Name some of the Europeans who visited the court of the Mongol 
rulers Why did they come? Who was Marco Polo 5 When did he 
reach China? Tell something of Marco Polo s relations with Kublai 
Khan What did Marco Polo tell in his book? How did this book in 
fluencc the people of Europe"? 

IV When did Tamerlane rise to power? Where? How far to the 
west did he lead his armies? Explain the effect of the Mongols upon 
China Korea India and Europe 
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140 The Geography and People of Indo-China. The Indo* 
Chinese peninsula stretches southward from Tibet and west 
cm China The upper part of the peninsula is broad and is 
divided into a number of nver valleys running from north 
to south, but the southern part narrows down to a long finger 
the tip of which reaches almost to the equator A number of 
mountain ranges, extending southward from the great moun 
tain mass of central Asia, form barriers between the nver 
valleys Two of these mountain ranges are especially im 
portant One runs the entire length of the peninsula to the 
extreme southern tip and cuts off the Irrawaddy and Salwin 
valleys on the west from the districts on the east The second 
lying east of the Mekong River separates the Menam and 
Mekong valleys from Tongking and the narrow coastal plains 
of Annam Down the nver valleys there has been a constant 
stream of immigration from the north, and sometimes unmi 
grants coming by sea have entered the v alleys from the south 
Because of the mountain ndges, however, there has been little 
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east-and-west movement; thus these separate valleys have 
been from very early times the territories of independent 


states 

141. Indian and Chinese Influence in Indo-China. As can 
be seen from a study of the map, the Indo-Chinese peninsula 
is open to intercourse by land with both India and China. 


From India — at times by way of Tibet — and from China, 
Indian and Chinese influences were able to find their way 
down the same nver valleys that served the various invading 
peoples as roads into the peninsula. These land routes were 
not the only paths by which the civilizations of China and of 
India could reach Indo-China As soon as the people of Asia 
began to make use of seagoing ships, foreign settlers and for- 
eign traders began to arrive at points along the eastern and 
western coasts of the penmsula, bringing with them some of 
the culture of their homelands. Thus Indo-China has been 
a meeting place for the Chinese and Indian civilizations. 
Chinese influence has been particularly strong in the eastern 
part, and the Indian in the west , but there also has been con- 
siderable Indian influence along the eastern side of the penin- 
sula, and considerable Chmese influence among the people 
living in the Irrawaddy and Salwin valleys 

142. Religion and Art from India. The most important 
gift that Indo-China received from India was Buddhism, 
which became the dominant religion of the peninsula Except 
in the nottheast, where the teachings of Gautama were intro- 
duced by way of China, the people of Indo-China received 
their religious ideas directly from India or from Ceylon. Al- 
though Buddhism was the dominant religion, it was not the 
only religion of the people. The various branches of Brahman- 
ism also were brought in from India, so that Buddhism and 
Brahmanism existed together here as they existed for a long 
thrftrm Vne 'lands o't their origin Just as in other parts ol Asia, 
the introduction of the Indian religion was accompanied by 
the introduction of Hindu art. Great temples — some of them 
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now in rums — nml wonderful works of sculpture show the 
mfltitna. of Indn upon the architects and artists of Jndo* 
China 

143 Philosophy and Government from China While India 
w as the chief source of religion and art China was the source 
from which the Indo Chinese people received much of their 
philosophy and government Parts of the jicmnsuh as we 
slnll set wtrt it various times provinces of the Chinese 
I mpirt hut tvtn the parts which were never invaded or con 
quired h> the imperial armies adopted Chinese political 
method the Chinese calendar and the political philosophy 
of the Confucian Classics Chinese legal codes were imitated 
Chinese titles were given to the officers of government 

144 The Four Important Political Divisions of Indo-Chutt 
\s the peoples of Indo China gradually began to organize 
themselves into settled states four important political divi 
sions appeared in the cast was the kingdom of Annam which 
extended along the shore of the China Sea west of Annam 
vvas the kingdom of Cambodn which occupied the greater 
part of the low cr Mekong V’allcy in the middle of the pemn 
sula occupyang the Mcnam v alley the king lom of Siam grew 
up in the valley’s of the Irrawaddy ami the Salwin on the 
west there early appeared two rival states which although 
long independent of each other finally united to form the 
Uurme'-c empire In the mountainous regions of the north 
where Indo China joins tl c western provinces of the Chinese 
Lmpirc a number of mountain tnbes (the so-called Shan 
states ) were usually able to maintain independence of their 
more civ llizcd neighbors 

145 Annam as Part of China and as an Independent King 
dom Trom the very beginning of its history Annam has had 
a dose connection with Ch na The conquest of the country 
by Shih Huang Ti is the first definitely histone event in the 
story of Annam This first per od of Chinese rule did not last 
long but about a century later Annam was again conquered 
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bj thfr Hin emperor \\ 11 I» Hie counlrj ms now divided 
into three provinces, the goumnunt ms or^am^cd upon 
the same pi in os in the other Chinese prov inces, and with a 
few brief period*. of indq>endence, Anmm remained for more 
than a thousand jears part of the Chinese J mpirc 
When China fell into disorder after the overthrow of the 
TanR djnast) A D 007 \anous leaders among the Annamese 
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began to take advantage of the situation and to stir up revolts 
against the Chinese authorities In 968 a leader named Dinh 
Bo lmh became strong enough to expel the Chinese and es 
tablished himself upon the throne as long of an independent 
kingdom Under Chinese rule Annam had included little 
more than the present province of Tongking but Dinh Bo- 
linh and his successors now began to extend their power south 
ward along the narrow stnp of coast land toward the fertile 
plains at the mouth of Che Mekong River The descendants 
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of Dinh ruled the country for nearly four and a half centuries, 
and then Annam was once more invaded by the Chinese In 
1407 the Annamese were forced to recognize the authority of 
the Ming emperor, Yung Lo, and Annam was reunited to the 
empire for another short space of time Twenty-one years 
later, however, the kingdom again became independent under 
a patriot leader named Le Loi, who set up a new national 
dynasty Tor a century and a half the successors of Le Loi 
continued the southern expansion which had been begun by 
Dinh Bo-linh. This new dynasty continued in power until 
the close of the eighteenth century, but during the later 
reigns the kings were only nominal rulers and parts of the 
country were practically independent of the monarchs at 
Hanoi 

In the latter part of the sixteenth century a bitter struggle 
broke out between two great oflidal families which shared the 
real power at Hanoi. One of the families was able to seize all 
the power and to drive its rivals from the capital; but the 
defeated party, although driven from Hanoi, was still strong, 
and about the year 1600 it set up an independent principality 
in the *outh with a new capital at Hue Not until 1801 was 
Annam again united under a single gov emment Already the 
Luropcans had begun to play a part in the affairs of Indo- 
China, and they had an important hand in the events which 
led up to the reunion of Annam This part of Annam’s story 
will therefore have to he left for a later chapter 
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During the thirteenth century Cambodia became involved 
in foreign wars on three frontiers In the east the Aimamesc 
were pushing down along the coast toward the fertile plains 
of Cochin China On the west the city states of the Menam 
valley were becoming strong enough to defy the authority of 
the government at Angkor Finally about the middle of the 
century fresh groups of Shan or Tai peoples began to crowd 
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down into the upper Mekong valley driven southward by 
the conquering Mongols Attacked on three sides the Cambo 
dian kingdom was soon exhausted by constant warfare and 
its territories were greatly reduced Yet Angkor was still one 
of the most splendid cities in the Far East and as late as 
the year 1297 a Chinese envoy to the Cambodian king wrote a 
glowing description of its wonderful buildings About 1300 
however Angkor suffered a terrible catastrophe the mouth 
of the Mekong became so blocked by deposits of mud that the 
waters backed up and flooded the entire region around the 
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city, turning the fertile fields into a great area of useless marsh- 
lands 'Jhe population of the city and of the surrounding 
region were now* compelled to migrate or starve. The capital 
was mo\ed southward to Lov cc, near the present city of 
Pnompenh, and "Angkor the Magnificent” was abandoned 
to the rapid growth of jungle vegetation. Already exhausted 
by foreign wars, the Cambodians never recovered from the 
disaster which drove them from their capital and destroyed 
their most important supply of food. For a while they con- 
tinued to defend their frontiers against the steady advance of 
their hostile neighbors, then they were overcome, and their 
oncc-powcrful state became a province which was ruled some- 
times by the Siamese and sometimes by Annam. 

147. The Rise of Slam. About 300 n c. permanent settle- 
ments began to be made in the valley of the Menam by some 
of the Mon Khmer tribes who had begun to adopt a certain 
amount of civilization from their cousins in Cambodia. These 
settlements grew into little independent city-states, which 
were scattered along the Menam valley and far dowrn the 
narrow peninsula to the south. Tor more than a thousand 
years these little states struggled among themselves to extend 
their power, or combined to resist the encroachments of the 
Tai peoples from the north. Gradually, however, the Tais 
drifted down and mingled with the Mon Khmers The last 
stronghold of the Mon Khmers against the advancing Tais 
was the little state of Lopburi , but here also the northerners 
came in and mingled with the earlier inhabitants, and Lopburi 
was finally ruled by princes of mixed ancestry. About the 
beginning of the twelfth century there came to the throne of 
Lopburi an energetic prince named Kasara Sima Under this 
new ruler Lopburi became the center of a state which included 
most of the lower Menam vallev, and which was more power- 
ful than any state that had yet arisen in that region With 
the rise of this new kingdom the history of Siam may be said 
to begin 
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148 Siam and her Neighbors The rising power of the 
new state soon drew upon it the attention and the hostility 
of powerful neighbors to the east and west Cambodia had 
long claimed suzeramty over the aty states along the Mcnam, 
and the kingdom of Cambodia was now at the height of its 
power A Cambodian army therefore marched against Lopbun 
and inflicted a severe defeat upon the forces of its upstart 
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ruler Hardly had the Cambodians retired to their own tern 
tory when Siam was invaded by an army from Burma For 
the next two hundred years — from the middle of the twelfth 
century to the middle of the fourteenth — the history of Siam 
was one of almost constant trouble and disorder At first the 
troubles of the Siamese were confined to civil struggles and 
wars against the Cambodians or the Burmese, but the last 
part of the thirteenth century saw a fresh invasion of Tai 
peoples from the north The earlier Tais had come among the 
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Mon Khmers gradually and m small bands but the Mongol 
conquest of China drove the later Tais southward m a great 
wave of invasion which poured into all the states of Indo 
China Siam was overrun by the imaders the reigning 
dynasty was replaced by a new line of Tai monarchs Lop 
bun was destroyed and about 1350 a new capital was 
established at Ayuthia south of the site of Lopbun 

149 Expansion of Siam The new dynasty at Ayuthia vms 
able to extend its power southward over the entire Mala} 
Peninsula and northward over the old Tai states along the 
upper Mekong and the kingdom of Siam soon became 
stronger than it had ever been under the old monarchs About 
the middle of the sixteenth century Buyin Naung a king of 
Pegu who had recently united upper and lower Burma into a 
single kingdom led a fresh Burmese 1 m asion into Siam The 
Siamese army was defeated Ayuthia was captured and the 
Siamese were forced to submit to the establishment of a Bur 
mese viceroy to rule their country as a province of Burma 
This humiliating state of affairs did not last long In 1563 
Phra Naret the son of a former regent of Siam routed the 
people to revolt against their Burmese masters The Burmese 
viceroy was driven out and Phra Naret w ho now became king 
was soon strong enough to lead his conquering armies into 
Burma in revenge for past injuries Under its new ruler Siam 
was reestablished as a powerful state and was able to maintain 
its independence even against the Europeans who were begin 
ning to come in ever increasing numbers to the coasts of 
eastern Asia 

150 Siam and China In the entire course of her history 
Siam was never invaded or conquered by China jet the 
Siamese like the other peoples of Indo China regarded theu 
powerful northern neighbor with awe and respect From \try 
early times Siam was accustomed to send periodic envoys to 
the Chinese court bearing humble tribute to the Chinese cm 
peror In gratitude for the culture ami civilization which they 
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had received from the north, and perhaps with the object of 
securing the good will of tie Chinese, the Siamese were willing 
to assume toward China the attitude of a respectful "younger 
brother.” At times, also, some of the Siamese kings, having 
obtained the throne in an irregular manner, sought the con- 
firmation of the Chinese emperor in order to strengthen their 
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claim. Thus it is recorded that Phra Naret, when he had ex- 
pelled the Burmese, sent an envoy to China to secure from the 
Ming emperor official recognition of his right to the throne. 
This relationship between the two countries was not regarded 
by the Siamese as humiliating to themselves, nor is there any 
evidence of the Chinese rulers’ demanding special rights for 
Chinese residing in Siam. Perhaps the regular missions from 
Siam and the other ” tributary states” should be regarded as 
f° Tm of commerce, since the emperor, in return for 
the tribute” which was presented by the envoys, was always 
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while the teachings of Gautama had become mixed with all 
sorts of "devil worship” As the Buddhism of Burma be- 
longed to the northern, or "Mahayana,” branch, the king 
decided that the best method of correcting the evils would 
be to introduce the southern, or "Hmayana,” form of Bud- 
dhism in its place He suppressed many of the worst prac- 
tices of the monks and sent to Ceylon for missionaries of the 
Hmayana faith Like Asoka in India many centuries before, 
Anawrata made his court the center of his country s religious 
life , and Buddhist monks from every quarter found support 
and protection at his hands Up to this time Burma had used 
Hindu forms of writing but Anawrata introduced a Burmese 
alphabet and had the Buddhist scripture translated into the 
Burmese language Anawrata’s reforms and his interest in re 
ligion had a permanent effect upon the country He did not 
succeed m stamping out all the evils that had grown up, but 
he did correct many of the worst abuses Buddhism was 
purged of many of its corruptions and once more became a 
real spiritual influence among the Burmese people The reli- 
gious rcuval was accompanied by great artistic activity The 
missionaries from Ceylon brought with them a knowledge of 
architecture which was more advanced than that of Burma, 
and the new enthusiasm of the Burmese Buddhists soon 
showed itself in the erection of splendid temples and pagodas 
in all parts of the land 

153 Intercourse between Burma and China During Ana- 
wrata’s reign direct intercourse was established between the 
Burmese and Chinese courts, and Burma became enrolled in 
the list of states sending regular tribute to the Chinese em- 
peror As m the case of Siam the envo>s from Burma always 
brought back gifts of equal value in return for the "tribute” 
which they presented and the Burmese monarchs seem to 
have regarded the performance as an exchange of gifts be 
tween equals But tlie Chinese always referred to Burma as 
a tributary state, and everj ten jears a mission from Burma 
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was allowed to proceed to the Chinese capital for the purpose 
of nnhtng its humble offering to the emperor 

154 The Greatness and Decline of Pagan The reign of 
Anawnl i marked the beginning of a long period of Pagan su 
prennej t orniore than tw o bund red > cars Pagan was the cap 
it'll of a united Burma and during these two ccntuncs its only 
mil m splendor was the Cambodian capital at Angkor flic 
building of magnificent temples and pagodas which hid begun 
under Anawrata was continued after Ins death and resulted 
in the erection of a number of structures which even in thur 
ruined condition arc still objects of great bcautj The most 
impressive of ah the buildings at Pagan is the Ananda temple 
which u as built during the rtign of Anaw rata s second successor 
and which is one of the most beautiful examples of Buddhist 
architecture that can be found in the entire Buddhist world 

Parl> m the thirteenth ccntur> the strength of the Pagan 
government began to decline I he wealth and splendor of the 
court had bred corruption while palace intrigues resulted m 
frequent assassinations and usurpations of the throne At the 
same time the Mongol conquests m China were driving thcTai 
or Shan peoples down into the Irrawaddy valley as well as 
down the vallejs of the Menam and Mekong farther to the 
east In 1277 the Mongols themselves under the generals of 
Kublai Khan appeared in the northern part of Burma and 
indicted a crushing defeat upon the Burmese army This null 
tary disaster marked the beginning of the tnd for the great 
empire which had been established by Anawrata Two years 
later in 1279 northern Burma was invaded and conquered by 
the Shans For nearly a century after the Shan invasion the 
northern portion of Burma presents a confused picture with 
numerous nval forces struggling to gain control then in 
1364 a new capital of upper Burma was founded at Ava 
near the present city of Mandalay 

155 Ava and Pegu With the destruction of the old Pagan 
monarchy united Burma fell apart and the southern portion 
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igain became i separate kingdom with Pegu as its capital 
After the new capital of upper Burma had succeeded in mah 
ing itself the center of a powerful state, there began a long 
period of rivalry and warfare between the northern kingdom 
of Ava and the southern kingdom of Pegu lor a while the 
northern slate seems to have been the stronger, although it 
was nev cr quite able to destroy the independence of Pegu In 
the fifteenth century the power of Av a w as at its height, then 
there came fresh invasions t>> the conquering Shans, and the 
northern kingdom was gradually exhausted by wars against 
the imaders As the power of Av a declined that of Pegu rose 
The first part of the sixteenth century saw the southern king 
dom tom b> a long series of civil wars between rival claimants 
to the throne hut m 1551 an able adventurer named Buy in 
Naung seated himself upon the throne of Pegu Buyin Naung 
has been called the "Napoleon of Burma Like Napoleon he 
rose from an obscure origin , like Napoleon he was a great 
conqueror , and like Napoleon he exhausted his country by 
his constant wars We have already seen this ambitious mon 
arch invading Siam where his attempt to subjugate this 
eastern neighbor resulted only in a brief period of Burmese 
domination followed by the successful rebellion of Phra 
Naret But Bujm Naung did succeed in reuniting Burma 
and in extending Burmese power to wider limits than it had 
ever known 


QUESTIONS 

I In what direction do the mountains and nvers of Indo-Ch na nui ? 
IIow have they affected the movements of the people? What important 
influences did Indo China receive from Ind a? What did it receive from 
China? 

II When was Annam first made part of the Chinese Emp re? When 
d d the country become independent? Why did Annam expand only 
to vard the south ? What was the relationship between Annam and China 
after 1432? 
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III Where was Cambodia? From what source did the Cambodians 
receive their earliest civilization ? What was the period of greatest 
power? Where is Angkor? Give some of the reasons for the decline of 
Cambodia 

IV What two peoples combined to form the Siamese nation? Tell 
something about Siam’s early connection with Cambodia What was the 
earliest capital of Siam? When did Ayuthia become the capital? Who 
was Phra Naret? Tell something about the relations between Siam and 
China 

V Why did northern and southern Burma remain separate states? 
Tell something about the achievements of Anawrrata What did he ac 
complish for Buddhism in Burma? What great buildings were built at 
Pagan? By whom was Pagan conquered? Who was the "Napoleon of 
Burma”? Do you think he deserves the name? 
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INDIA FROM THE MOHAMMEDAN INVASIONS TO THE 
CULMINATION OF THE MOGUL EMPIRE 

1186 Wuhan* Ixrcome matter* o( WohimmaJan India 

1206 I «tal h hmrnt of the »la\c dj nasty nt Delhi 

1 J9S In lu invaded b> Tamerlane 

1 S2' Haber lie^ins the conquest of In iia 

1156 160S | cign of W.bar 

156 Mohammedan Conquests to the Time of the Sultan of 
Delhi As \\c have seen in Chapter V, Mohammedanism was 
first spread in India by the Arabs Ilut the first real foothold 
in a political u a> \\ as gamed only after the 1 urks had assumed 
leadership of the Mohammedan areas The rtal conquest of 
northern India was accomplished bj Sultan Mohammed of 
Ghazni who invaded India seventeen times in the first quarter 
of the eleventh century and conquered the whole northern 
plain across to the Ganges The Sultans of Ghazni who suc- 
ceeded this conqueror maintained their supremacy in India 
until n86 when their predominance in Mohammedan leader- 
ship passed to the Afghans of Ghor Jn iso6, after the death 
of the great Glior leader, the Afghan empire broke up and 
there was established in northern India an independent state 
(comprising a large part of the Punjab and Hindustan) ruled 
by the Sultans of Delhi This dynasty is often known as the 
"slave dynasty” because its founder had been a slave before 
gaining his freedom and becoming a great military leader The 
Delhi Sultanate was at first extended clear to the Brahmaputra 
River, but soon began to dimmish m area through the invasion 
of the Mongols (§§ 136 139) Some great Sultans ruled in 
Delhi before the final conquest by the Mongol Tamerlane, and 
172 
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Foreign commerce at flic Indian ports was almost entirely 
in the hands of the Mohammethn Arabs, who earned the 



Mogul India 


products of India as wel! as the spices of the East Indies 
westward to the ports of the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf 
15 S The Rise of the Mogul Empire In 149S when the 
Portuguese first arrived in India (§§ 210 211) the country 
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was governed by a great number of independent and warring 
princes This state of affairs, as we shall see, greatly aided 
the Portuguese in their seizure of important points along the 
coast but in 1525 a new invader appeared m northern India 
and began the formation of a powerful empire 

Baber the new empire builder, was a descendant of Tamer- 
lane (§ 135) and had inherited some fragments of his an 
cestor’s central Asian possessions Attracted by the helpless 
confusion in India, Baber entered the Indus valley by way of 
the northern passes He soon made himself master of Delhi and 
of a large part of northern India, to which he gave the name 
"Mogul Empire ” Baber was succeeded, in 1530, by his son 
Humayun, who had reigned only a few years when he was 
driven from Delhi by a revolution After twelve years of 
exile, however, Humayun returned to India at the head of a 
conquering army and succeeded m regaining most of this for 
mer territory which m 1556 he bequeathed to his fourteen- 
year old son Akbar 

159 The Reign of Akbar (1556-1605). After the death of 
Humayun the Mogul Empire was governed for a few years 
by a regency , but m 1560 the young Sultan took the power 
into his own hands No sooner had Akbar seated himself 
upon the throne than he began a series of conquests which 
extended the frontiers of his empire in all directions In the 
east he invaded and conquered Bengal In the north he re 
conquered the Afghans, who had nsen m revolt, and annexed 
Kashmir On the west he conquered and annexed the territory 
of Sind, which comprises the region at the mouth of the Indus 
River To the south he added to his domains by subduing a 
considerable part of the Dekkan As a result of these con 
quests Akbar brought under his authority a larger amount 
of territory than had ever been governed by any previous 
monarch of India 

Unlike his famous ancestor, Tamerlane, Akbar was not 
merely a conqueror He organized a strong administration 
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{or his empire, and he constantly endeavored to make his 
government a benefit to the people under his sway Taxes 
were reduced , roads were built , wise laws were passed , and 
a uniform system of weights and measures was established 
throughout his realm Although he was himself a Moham 
medan Ahbar recognized the injurious effects of religious 
discord and endeavored to prevent friction between his Mo 
hammedan and non Mohammedan subjects Hindus as well as 
Mohammedanswere given important offices in the government 
and laws were passed to guard the Hindus against insults to 
their religion Ahbar even conceived the idea of developing a 
new religion which would combine the best points of all the 
various existing religions Tor this purpose he made a study 
of the different Indian religions and invited Portuguese priests 
from Goa to visit him at Delhi in order that he might learn 
something about the doctrines of Christianity Ahbar’s ' new 
religion was not a political success since it resulted in arous 
mg much bitter opposition among his Mohammedan subjects, 
so he was compelled to abandon this project but throughout 
his long reign he contmued his policy of extreme rebgious 
toleration 

QUESTIONS 

Describe the political conditions in India at the close of the fifteenth 
century When was Mohammedanism introduced and spread in India? 
Who controlled the commerce at the Indian ports at that tune? What 
condition in India aided the Portuguese in seizing Indian territory? Who 
was Baber? mat empire d d he build? Who was Ahbar? What con 
quests did he make? How did he improve the administration of govern 
ment? mat was his religious policy? W as it successful? 
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JAVA AND MALAYSIA FROM THE WEAKENING OF 
SUMATRAN POWER TO THE CULMINATION OF THE 
EMPIRE OF MADJAPAHIT 

1220 Ken \mk founds S ngo*an jn Java 

1275 Kurtamgara kinj, of S ngovar sends 1 s frst exped I on against 
‘•umatra 

1292 Mongol exped t on aga nst Ja\a Madjapah t bceom s the lead ng 
state in the lard 

1331 1364 i enod of Gad;a Mah fa the great expans anist m n sterol Mad/a 
pal t 

1339 Iicginn ng of Madjapahit lecl ne 

142S T1 e end of the Madjapahit emp re 

160 The Peasant King, Ken Arok In Chapter IX we 
learned that the Brahmin states of eastern Java were able to 
resist the invasions of the Buddhist Sn Vishaya empire in 
Sumatra Following the Erlangga penod (see Chapter IX) we 
have a dirk spot in the Javan history for nther more than a 
century but beginning with A d 1220 there was founded a 
new state that was destined to become the greatest combina 
tion of Malay peoples into a single political unit that has >et 
existed 

To most Javanese historians the romantic and adventurous 
career of Ken Arok is the beginning of historj Though the 
parents of Ken Arok were humble peasants he rose through a 
senes of murderous adventures to be king of Tumapel which 
at that time was a vassal state to the still larger ne ghbonng 
kingdom Kedin Ken Arok made his capi tal in the village of 
‘hngosan and promptly began to enlarge his kingdom His 
first conquest was that of a small neighboring state Djung 
gala In 1222 he threw off his allegiance to Kedin and cap 
?s 
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tured its capital Thus he reversed his relations with the rulers 
of this state by transforming former hege lords into his vassals 

161 The Rise of the Kingdom of Smgosan Before Ken 
Arok's death he had consolidated his three conquests into a 
single great kingdom He ruled firmly for twenty seven years 
being killed in 1247 by his son in law who became king in his 
stead The latter was himself killed the following year His 
successor s rule was also short lived as he was killed the fol 
lowing year by an angry servant 

The fourth ruler of Tumapel called Vishnu Warddhana was 
much superior to his predecessors and governed wisely for 
twenty years being also the first of his line to die a natural 
death (1268) He greatlj enlarged the kingdom adding all of 
Djunggala the whole island of Madura and a number of 
other minor territories Singosari under his rule became a 
great city and gave its name to the whole empire Its fame 
began to spread throughout Malaysia and even to China and 
India 

162 Kartanagara Finally Vishnu Warddhana s son Kar 
tanagara the last and best known king of Singosan came to 
the throne His coronation was characterized by the greatest 
ceremony ever yet given by a Javanese ruler and w as attended 
by many representatives of other countnes The la\ish dis 
play of wealth and power which characterized this occasion 
has been the subject of a number of eloquent poems and much 
Javanese romance 

Kartanagara s rule was marked b> certain great changes in 
Javan policy He began b> preaching tolerance in religion 
and inviting Buddhist priests to come and establish them 
selves at his court By this tunc the Sumatran power had 
been much weakened and Buddhism had ceased to be of 
political significance in central and eastern Java But the 
former political struggle between the Brahmans and Buddhists 
had emphasized the prejudice against the litter and for this 
reason Kartanagara s attitude toward the Buddhists has been 
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much commented upon by Ja\ incsc historians Kartanagara 
also invited these Buddhist priests to expound their philosophy 
to himself and the members of his court , indeed, he seems to 
ha\e devoted his life largely to literary pursuits and the study 
of philosophy, while he left the government of his state largely 
in the hands of his ministers 

163 The Expansion of Singosan The ministers of Karta 
nagara were not content merely to rule the state that was 
handed over to them, but set out in his name to extend the 
empire as widely as possible During his reign many lands 
were conquered both inside and outside of Java The island of 
Bali and several islands to the east and northeast (in the 
direction of the Moluccas) were conquered as well as part of 
southern Borneo one or two places m the Malay Peninsula, 
and a considerable area in southern Sumatra It seems poa 
sible also that the whole island of Java itself was made tribu 
tar> though some areas retamed a nominal independence 
These conquests indicate a considerable development of sea 
power since the lands conquered had been long tributary to 
the Sumatran empire of Sn Vishaya and could not have been 
conquered by Kartanagara s navy unless it were equal m 
strength to that of Sumatra itself 
In the year 1275 1 tremendous expedition comprising the 
pick of all the Malayan forces m java was sent under the 
command of Kartanagara s leading generals to the west coast 
of Sumatra It was absent from Java for twenty years but 
did not reach the seat of Sn Vishaya power In the meantime 
great changes occurred in Java itself 

164 The Founding of Madjapahit The events in Java 
which followed the dispatch of Kartanagara s great army to 
Sumatra seem to have centered around the personality of one 
of the king’s leading ministers who decided to take advantage 
of the absence of the army to promote certain private ambi 
tions of his own This minister whose name was Wiraradja 
was a vety intelligent though treacherous and unscrupulous, 
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man who had been one of Kartanagara’s closest confidants and 
a partner in his revels and luxurious life He was a diplomat 
of no mean ability whose chief interest m life lay in weaving 
complicated plots and court intrigues and he began by making 
a secret friendship with Djaya Ka twang who at that time 
was ruling over the neighboring tributary state of Kedin 1 
Wiraradja and Djaya Katwang conspired successfully 
against Kartanagara Soon however Wiraradja turned 



A Warrior of Ancient Java 
A bowman of royal blood as dep cted n a h stoncal Javanese play 


against his fellow conspirator and entered into a plot to 
overthrow him He now formed a secret partnership with 
Raden Widjaya the son in law of Kartanagara for whom he 
secured permission to form a new settlement in a wild un 
cultivated portion of the island After receiving this permit 
sion Raden Widjaja with steadilv increasing forces began 
the establishment of a town called Madjapahit destined to 
become the center of a new empire 

t It will be remembered that the conquest of bed ri by Ken Arofc marked 
the f rst step in the nsc of S ngosan a* an emp re 
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165 The Chinese Punitive Expedition to Java Meantime 
an e\ent probably entirely unforeseen by the principal acton, 
m our Java drama put into Raden Widjaya s hands an un 
expected opportunity This event came about through the 
landing on the coast of northern Java of a great fleet and 
twenty thousand Chinese troops sent by the great Mongol 
emperor of China, Kublai khan, to avenge an insult to one 
of his ambassadors, committed during the time of kartana 
gara (§ 131) 

Before kartanagara’s time all the Javanese states had been 
in the habit of pa>mg tribute to China from time to time, and 
the Chinese had come to regard this tributary relation as per 
manent When kublai khans ambassador armed at the 
court of kartanagara howeier the Singosan empire had 
grown so powerful that kartanagara decided to refuse this trib- 
ute, and he sent the Chinese ambassador bach empty handed 
B\ kublai khan s orders two other embassies were later dis 
patched to Ja\ a each with a firmer demand for the customaty 
tribute and it was kartanagara s treatment of the third of 
tVu>c ambassadors that led to the Chinese expedition This 
third ambassador was not onl> sent bach cmpt> handed but 
w os personally abused b> having an insulting message tattooed 
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When >011 arrive in Java you must clearly proclaim to the army 
and the people of that government that the Imperial Court 
formerly had peaceful intercourse with Java by envoys from 
both sides and has been in good harmony with it but thev have 
lately insulted and cut the face of the Imperial envoy Manchi 
and that you have come 
solely to punish them 



for that 


When this great Chi 
nese expedition armed 
in Java after a two 
months trip from Fu 
Lien they concentrated 
their force both na\ al 
and military near the 
mouth of the Suraba\ a 
River and defeated the 
Javanese troops that 
gathered there to resist 

them 

jW i *'Cv "NL 1 G 6 Wiraradja’s In 

tngue with the Chi 
nese It was at this 
point that \\ jraradja 
saw a chance to plan 
another ininguc which 
would definitely accomplish his purpose of making Radon 
Widjaya supreme in the j land He induced Radtn Wieljaea 
to send an embassy to the Chinese generals telling them 
that he was an enemy of the Smgosan rultr who had in 
suited the Chinese envoy and that he would willingly 11J 
them to capture Smgosan and kill the ruler promising that 
if thc\ would combine with him in this project they should 
ln\c as a gift for tlu.tr emperor the pick of the princesses of 
Tumapcl the fame of whose beauty had reached even to 
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and Wiraradja disappeared from the scene. The remainder of 
Raden Widjaya’s life was devoted to consolidating his king- 
dom and building a great city at Madjapahit. 

169 . Introduction of Firearms into Java. One other impor- 
tant matter is to be noted here. The Chinese had introduced 
firearms with their expedition and had furnished a consider- 
able quantity of guns to their ally, Raden Widjaya, during 
the expedition against Kediri. From this time on we have ac- 
counts of the use of guns and gunpowder among the Javanese 
and other Malayan peoples In fact, it seems likely that the 
new weapon was one of the chief aids that enabled the 
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Madjapahit state, founded by .Raden Widjaya, to develop 
with such unusual rapidity into a great overseas empire 
170 . Gadja Mahda and Madjapahit Expansion. The next 
great name in Javanese history is that of Gadja Mahda, who 
first came into prominence in the year 1331 through his par- 
ticipation in the suppression of an insurrection and who a 
little later was named prime minister 

Gadja Mahda dreamed of a world-wide empire for Madja- 
pahit. He made an oath that he would not e3t palapa (ampa- 
laya in Tagalog) until the remainder of the Malaysian islands 
still subject to Sumatra were brought under the control of 
Madjapahit. He made this oath on the public plaaa, or alttn- 
alun, in the presence of all the ministers and officials, who 
laughed at him and ridiculed his ambition This so angered 
Gadja Mahda that he immediately set about organhring a fleet 
and an army for his campaign and conquest. In this ambition 
he had the support of his ruler, Queen Suluta, and by 1333 his 
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campaign was well launched One country after another was 
brought under the influence of Madjapahit, until by 1350 
practically the whole territory of Malaysia was subject to its 
influence, except only central Sumatra and the southern part 
of the Malay Peninsula, which were not finally' conquered 
until after Gadja Mahda’s death 

That this expansion was the result of a definite and well- 
worked-out plan is made evident by' the order in which the 
different countries were brought under Jax an influence The 
expeditions «eem to ha\e proceeded, first, eastward to Bah, 
nhich was conquered and its king killed m 1334, and from 
here eastward through the long chain of Sunda Islands clear 
to the west end of New Guinea, which was itself later con 
quered and settled by Ja\anese Next an expedition to the 
northeastward was organized and brought the southern part 
of Celebes, the islands in the Banda Sea, and finally the 
Moluccas under control The next effort of Gadja Mahda 
was directed toward Borneo, where the Madjapahit territory 
was extended tapidly o\er the whole island and northward 
into the Philippines 

171 . The Great Period of the Empire. Gadja Mahda or 
gamzed a colonial department to look after the conduct of 
affairs in the conquered terntorv , and a little later he himself 
took charge of this department and de\ oted most of his time 
to its conduct There can be little doubt but that the great- 
ness to which Madjapahit attained dunng the reign of its 
ruler Hay am \\ uruk was chiefly due to the energy and states- 
manship of the prime minuter, Gadja Mahda In fact, it was 
not long after Gadja Mahda’s death in 1364 that dissatisfac 
tion began to grow and spread in the conquered provinces, 
which by 1400 broke into open revolution The really great 
period of Madjapahit as an empire, dunng which its pos- 
*«s5ions were at their maximum in area and were well organ 
ued and controlled, extended for only about forty five % ears, 
from 1335 to 13S0 
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barracks for the soldiers and other quarters m which lived 
large numbers of servants and slaves who were attached to 
various members of the court or officials of the government 
The principal buildings were budt of stone or brick and were 
ornamented wilh statuary, paintings, and many types of 
colored tiles Even the Chinese writers of the time spoke of 
the principal buildings as being very stately and beautiful in 


Historical Drama in ja\a 

Actors in a roj a l Javanese theater representing historical characters 

appearance The residences of the nobles usually had mile 
floors and Mere sometimes roofed with a kind of shingle or 
small overlapping board 

In addition to Madjapahit the greatest inland cities were 
Daha and Stngosan and the principal ports of Jai a at this 
tune were Tuban Gnsseh Surabaya, and Changgu all located 
on the north coast From 1300 to 1400 the«e port cities were 
filled with a great \aricty of shipping owing to the extentn e 
commerce both with the colonies and with foreign lands 
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Merchants seemed to have occupied high and responsible 
positions and many nobles and e\en royal families engaged 
m trade 

1.75 The Weakness and Gradual Break up of the Madjapa- 
hit Empire After Hajam Wuruk s death in 1389 a mistake 
was made which finally resulted in the rapid weakening and 
final breakup of Madjapahits power Owing to a dispute 
about the succession a portion of eastern Java was detached 
and gi\en to a son of Hay am Wuruk while Hay am Wuruk s 
nephew succeeded him as emperor This set up a center of dis 
affection from which agitators spread into other parts of Java 
and developed an opposition to the Madjapahit government 
Hayam Wuruk s nephew ruled the empire for only eleven 
y ears since (following the death of his only legitimate son in 
1399) he decided to become a monk and withdraw entirely 
from worldly affairs His retirement immediately occasioned 
another \ lolent dispute as to the succession which finally went 
to a distant relativ e of the king This occasioned a revolution 
which was only put down through the Hermit Kmgs return 
to the throne Some of the rebels how ever withdrew into the 
independent part of eastern Java from which they carried on 
a bitter civil war which lasted for nearly six years One mci 
dent of this w at is of interest A general massacre of the Chi 
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ises of allegiance to China — in some ciscs actually made in 
person through visits to the Chinese courts 

It mi> be doubted if after 1410 any colonics except the 
islands just to the cast of Ja\ a remained lo>aI to Madjapahit 
In Java itself nun> little local states began to declare their 
independence particular!} following the great famine which 
snept ov cr the count!} in the >car i4”6 A drastic change 
also came about in moral conditions and the crimes of murder 
and robbery everywhere increased Madjapahit had ceased to 
be an empire with the death of the Ling m 1428 and his sue 
ccssors ruled onl> a relatively small part of central and eastern 
Java itself Actuall} Madjapahit continued to exist as an in 
dependent state until its final capture by the Mohammedans 
in the year 1478 

17 G Sumatran and Javanese Influence in Borneo and the 
Philippines We have seen m Chapter J\ that during the 
penod of Sumatran domination in Malajsia Borneo and 
the south and central Philippines had been brought under the 
influence of Sumatran culture which left a deep impress upon 
many features and modes of life furthermore that during 
this penod the Visa>ans of the central Philippines and the 
people now occupying the Bicol peninsula had come to their 
present locations In the southern Philippines the Bandjar 
masin Sumatrans had settled m Sulu and extended their in 
fluencc over the whole region from the northeastern part of 
Borneo to the western coast of Mindanao It is not y et pos 
sible for us to state specifically just what features of Hindu 
influence m Philippine life came from Sumatra and what fea 
tures were derived from Java but it is quite possible to indi 
cate in a general way what the divisions were The old syllabic 
alphabets were undoubtedly of Sumatran origin as was also 
the extensive collection of Buddhist folklore that is found 
everywhere in the Visayas and the north The old calendars 
some of which are still preserved also show decided Sumatran 
character rather than Javan On the other hand in the north 
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court. This condition of affairs in Borneo «timtjlat«i Sulu to 
•sever completely its former connection with Jhimlj.immm and 



Princess Tariiata Atik Kiram 
The niece of the Sultan of Sulu I* shown 
here wearing the ancient Malay garb of 
contra! Sumatran type TJm style has 
been much affected in recent j cars by the 
Sulu royal family 


the cast Dorn co colonies. 

The first entry of Mrulja- 
pahil’s conirai in Sulu and 
Mindanao must hate oc- 
curred early in the four- 
teenth century, tery soon 
niter Dandjirmasin had 
become a viccroyally. Sulu 
never willingly submitted 
to Madjapabit’s rule any 
more than it did later to 
Spanish attempts along the 
same line, and theSulusfre- 
qucntly rebelled against it, 
as is indicated by the bitter 
attack made on Brum by a 
Sulu army and navy at the 
end of the ) car 1369 or the 
beginning of the year 1370. 
The Sulu forces at this time 
were very numerous and 
pow erful and they w ere said 
to have completely sacked 
the city of Drum’ and de- 
stroyed a considerable part 
of it, retiring only when 
Jaiafl forces were sent to 
the assistance of Bruni 


This attack had serious effects upon Madjapatut dominion 
not only in the Philippines but also iiT Borneo, as it was imme- 
diately after this that we begin to find Bruni envoys being 
sent to the court of China seeking protection against both the 
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though at the time when the Spaniards first settled in the 
Philippines this httcr mining region was being worked by 
Chinese 1 

Around the Manila Da> region, or perhaps, more strictly 
speaking around the region of Laguna de Ba> and I akc Taal, 
man} evidences of past Hindu influence arc found which 
certain!} date back to either the period of Sumatran or that 
of Javanese influence This is true also of Tanay and the 
small islands between Panaj and the Batangas coast Another 
region which in former times seems to have been the very 
ccrtcr of Hindu avalizing influences was the island of Mindoro, 
though with the destruction of the coast population there 
during the early years of the Spanish regime this latter island 
relapsed into a period of neglect and most of us former com 
meraal and political glorj disappeared 

In the island of Panay certain speafic influences, particularly 
m the provinces of Capiz and Antique, arc direct!} traceable 
to Jav anese sources These are exhibited in the arts and Indus 
tries of the people, espeoall} in their weaving, metal work, 
and jewelry The typical bolo handles of this region represent 
interesting near adaptations of Javanese gods while others 
represent modified goddesses Similar bolo handles of quite 
pure Hindu designs are also found m Cebu Bohol and Leyte 
but here they represent a maiked contrast in being wholly 
of Buddhist type, the lotus bud being their chief feature 

1 It should not be gathered from these statements that the native Filipinos 
did not have mining methods of their own since later records show that much 
of the actual work on the placer mines Has done by the natives of the country 
The Chinese record* indicate that their mining operations were more in (he 
nature of trading for gold actually planned by the natives It seems likely, 
however that nowhere was quartz mining practiced by Malaysian natives 
until the process introduced by the Javanese miners became known And it is 
quite possible that the first exploration of mineral resources and the first actual 
mining operations were initiated by either Sumatran or Javanese Ilindo- 
Malayan people This is known to have been the case in the Malay Peninsula 
and Sumatra and there is no good reason for believing that any different 
condition prevailed in Borneo and the Philippines 
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180. Religious Influence of Madjapahit in the Philippines. 
Archeological exploration of the Philippine areas mentioned 
above has brought out a great many objects of undoubted 
Hindu Malayan origin Particularly interesting are the 
images of bronze or copper and one famous image of gold, 
while a good variety of gold beads and other ornaments from 
very early times have been found in ancient bunal mounds. 



Gold Image pound iv tuc Acusan River Valley 


The f gur? which is a. little more than e ght inches high is of pure gold with a 
bullion value of more than two thousand dollars This image is believed to 
have been made by Javanese miners working in the Mindanao gold fields be 
tween the years 1350 and 1400 An account of this image has been published in 
the Quarterly Report of the Netherlands India Archeological Survey for the 
third quarter iqjx (In the Held Museum of Natural H story Chicago) 

Several of these images from Cebu and eastern Mindanao rep 
resent Siva, the Hindu god, whose cult everywhere dominated 
the worship of the Madjapahit Javanese In all probability 
these images date back to the time of Javanese influence in 
the Philippines 

181. The Penetration of Javanese Culture in the Philippines. 
When w e study the present culture of the people of Mindanao, 
the extensive penetration of Javanese culture is so obvious 
that there can be no doubt whatever of intimate contact over 
a considerable period of time Hindu influence is everywhere 
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distinguishable in the social life and religious practices of both 
the pagan and the Mohammedan people, while some features 
of this life arc obviously from a Javanese rather than from a 
Sumatran source 

182 Metal Work in the Philippines In the economic and 
commercial life of the same people there arc also certain 
Javanese characteristics that arc even more easy to identify 
than those affecting social life only It is not easy to point out 
any one prominent feature of economic life, except possibly 
agriculture that docs not show some trails of Javanese in 
flucncc Probably the art of working in metals and the types 
and designs of bodily adornments stand out most clearly 

In the Cotabato River valley and around I akc Lanao metal 
working was and perhaps still is more highly developed than 
in any other region of the Philippines The work done in 
gold and silver and the typ s of ornaments made from dd 
ferent metals are strikingly Javanese with certain modifica 
tions of equal artistic quality that have doubtless been an 
independent contribution of the Philippine artisans In the 
finer types of work in bronze and brass Javanese characteristics 
arc almost equally dominant 

In Sulu there was an ancient metal industry developed to 
nearly as great a degree but m modern times this industry 
has declined and one has to fall back upon the older articles 
in the possession of the people for examples of Javanese and 
Sumatran influence The same is true to a very great extent 
throughout the northern Philippines The necklaces of gold 
beads made by Tagalog women m pre Spanish days show an 
arti3tic quality that is the equal of any similar work, in any 
part of the world Although m some localities the designs used 
in this work have survived in one form or mother none of the 
old types of bead necklaces and finger rings have been made m 
the Tagalog area since the first century of the Spanish regime 

The study of this ancient jewelry is a yery interesting 
subject as it brings out particularly the extent of Indian 
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influence through both Sumatran ami Javanese intermediaries 
m ill the most highl> dcviloped meant handicrafts of the 
Philippine* 

183 Weaving and Clothing JavancM. designs in wiping 
«;ctm to ha\c affected the Ihihppino rilativtlj little except 
in the island of Sulu where the influenee Ins probibh not 
been derived so much from the period of Javanese contact as 
it has from the later desire to mutate locall) old Javanese gar 
ments imported tn former da\s On the otht r hand Sumatran 
influence is c\cr>"htrc a l-siblc in the present daj weaving ol 
Borneo and Mindanao In the central and northern Philip- 
pines an> influence that maj have existed in prt Spanish dajs 
has disappeared with the adoption of the Mexican and the 
Luropean stales of garments that arc at present used among 
the entire Christian population The evidence of comparative 
studies of costume indicates that the present stales of dress 
among most of the lowland Tilipinos were derived originally 
from Mexico tn the carl> Spanish davs and in later times were, 
modified into a more and more I uropcan stvlc 

184 Commercial Influence of Java In commercial matters 
we best sec the extent of Indian influence when we begin to 
examine the measures of value and quantity Man> of the 
old names for money used in I hihppinc languages arc of Indian 
origin as well as most of the measures of weigh! and volume 
Such common words as satapi ( tsa Itipi one rupee ’) si ping 
gaitta etc are all importations from **outh India through 
Malayan intermediaries ami such words as tan so pilac etc, 
are originally Indian names of metals now applied to coins 
The majority of Tiliptno names for moncj and measures arc 
Indian and a few of the others arc Chinese 

185 Spanish Culture takes the Place of Javanese Culture 
in the Philippines That no further evidences of Javanese 
culture exist today in the Philippines is due to the religious 
zeal of the early Spanish missionaries and the gradual pene 
tration of Spanish European culture 
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18G. Summary of Hindu Influence. The Indian culture 
made itself felt most strongly in the political, social, and 
religious life of the populations among which it spread. Its 
material influence was relatively less important, except per- 
haps in metal-u orhing and in the art of war, though modes 
of dress and of personal ornamentation were also greatly 
affected. At the time of the Spanish discovery not only were 
the more civilized Filipinos using the Indian syllabaries for 
writing, but their native mythology, folklore, and written 
literature all had a distinct Indian cast The same was true 
of their codes of laws and their names for all sorts of politi- 
cal positions and procedures The more cultured Fhihppine 
languages contain many Sanskrit words, and the native art a 
noticeable sprinkling of Indian design. A strong Brahmnn- 
istic religious element was also certainly introduced, although 
it seems to have alTccted chiefly a limited class, as the mass 
of the people still clung to their more ancient pagan worship. 

A long list of similarities in minor traits and customs might 
be dted, but in the main these would only serve to emphasize 
the general statements already made With the exception of 
recent European culture, the Indian influences are on the 
whole the most profound that have affected Philippine civi- 
lization. It should be kept in mind, however, that these m 
fluences did not reach the Philippines directly from India, but 
came probably through Hindus or Hmduized Malays already 
long resident in Sumatra and Java 

QUESTIONS 

I GUe an account of the beginning of the Singosan state Who was 
Kartanagara ? U hat change m Javan policy occurred on his accession 
to the throne? To what lands was ius empire extended? Why was a 
Chinese expedition sent to Java w 1292 ? What was the outcome of the 
expedition? 

II Who was Raden Widjaya? How did he establish the supremacy 
of Madjapihit? When did Gadja Mahda become prominent? What 
tern tones in Malajsia were conquered by him? What was his plan of 
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187 China’s Early Relations with Malaysia At the time the 
European barbarians of the north were conquering Rome 1 a 
southward movement m the Ear I nst was taking place — the 
flow of the cultured Chinese into Mala} lands and the spread 
of Chinese civilization in Malaysia According to the consen 
sus of opinion the date of first Chinese intercourse with the 
East Indies goes back, to the third or fourth century of the 
Christian Era 

The sailing routes followed by the Chinese vessels in their 
voyages to India are fairly w ell known but those used m trad 
lng trips through the Malaysian lands Iiav e not been so care 
fully studied However it is known that the Chinese always 
sailed with the trade winds going south before the northeast 
monsoon and returning home with the southwest monsoon On 
the outward voyage it was the custom to follow the Asiatic 
coast But on the home tnp the ships of Amoy probably sailed 
along the west coasts of Borneo Palawan Luzon and For 
mosa In fact the sailing directions in the Chinese books 


* See J H Kobuison E P Smith and J H Breasted O r World Today and 
Yesterday §§ ryS-iSr Gian an d Company tgt* 
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indicate that ships bound for the Sulu Archipelago, eastern 
Borneo, and, in the later centuries, even for Bandjarmasin 
and Java, first crossed over to the island of Luzon and then 
sailed southward through the Philippines The Chinese ships 
usually kept close to the coasts, but their pilots already 
enjoyed the use of the manner’s compass and if necessary 
could venture into seas where no land could be seen for days 1 



188 Accounts of Malaysia by Chinese Buddhist Pilgrims 
The largest body of accurate chronological knowledge concern 
ing the early history of Malaysia is furnished by the Chinese 
records The first Chinese to visit and ante of Malay lands 
was a Buddhist pilgrim, named Ta hsien, who went overland to 
India , a d 400 sailed from Ceylon toSumatra (413) in an Indian 
ship and then w ent to China in 414 The size of the ships is m 
dicated bj the fact that they each carried a crew of about two 
hundred men Ta hsien states that the Sumatran people were 

Arab an \ Ind an sailors on (he other hand steered their sh ps ch efly 
by the d rtxtion of the trade winds an 1 m emergencies by the aid of certain 
lanf find ng I rds that they carrc 1 with them wh ch when released would 
fiy directly toward the nearest land 
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til -Ml Brahmins and not Buddhists Many other Buddhist pil 
gnms \ isitccl India in the sc\ enth century Hie most famous 
of these later pilgrims was I tsmg, who in O71 sailed in twenty 
days from Canton to Sri \ishaja m Sumatra At that time 
this great Sumatran state was already beginning its rapid ex 
pansion, and the Mtnaghabau country and one half of the 
whole island had been 
annexed 

189 Chinese Traders 
in Sumatra and Java 
Beginning with the last 
Sung dynasty (a d 960- 
1279), intercourse be- 
tween Sri Vishaya and 
China was fairly fre- 
quent and continuous 
until Sri Vishaya was 
captured and destroyed 
by the great Javanese 
empire of Madjapalut in 
1377 A large colony of 
Chinese traders and arti 
Chinese Jar of the Earia sans was established in 

Ming Period Sri Vishaya, and at the 

round in the island of Cebu time of the conquest by 

Madjapahit several thou 
sand Canton and Fukien men moved away from the city 
and established themselves in a new settlement on the coast 
With regard to Java intercourse with the Chinese has been 
fairly continuous from the fifth centuiy down to the European 
period The Madjapahit rulers however w ere always jealous 
of China s relations with their dependencies and on occasions 
killed and maltreated imperial envoys sent to tributary states 
This attitude was justified because Madjapahit s dependencies 
often appealed to the Chinese court in their opposition to pay- 
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ing tributes to Java Brum mid Sulu, among others tried to 
bring about trouble between Chun and Ja\n for thur own 
benefit 

190 The Chinese in Borneo and the Philippines Our first 
reall> reliable Chinese records of Borneo ai\d the Philippines 
also begin with the Sung dynast) in the tenth ccntur> I he 
credit for first bringing Brum to the official notice of China 
was due to neither the Chinese nor the Borneans but rather 
to the enterprising Arab traders of Canton and Ch u in chou 
It is not known just how early these Arab trulers began 
trading with Brum but in 977 a certain Abu Ah and two 
other Arabs came to the Chinese court ns envoys from the 
king of Brum 

I rom the twelfth to the fifteenth century accounts of Brum, 
Sulu Ma 1 (Mindoro) and others of the Philippine Islands be 
come more numerous Before i2-»5 the Chinese vessels were 
making regular trading trips to nearly all parts of the Philip 
pines Many places arc mentioned in the records but desenp 
tions arc given of only a few Apart from Sulu which has 
always maintained closer relations with Borneo than with the 
northern Philippines the most important trade center appears 
to have been Mindoro 

191 Chao Ju-kua's Description of Trade with Mindoro 
Our first real description of the island comes from the account 
of Chao Ju kua written about 1225 but probably based on 
information collected m the previous century The salient 
points of this account plus a few notes from later Chinese 
sources arc as follows 

The island of Ma 1 1 is north of Borneo It has high mountains 
and flat land intersected by small rivers A portion of the island 
is flat and broad and is watered by a double branched stream 

1 It » interest ng to note that this name (ox M rv lasa it. U cweecat aowtag 
the pagan Inhnb tants of the southern part of that aland wl o call it Ma t 
also that the ol 1 Tagalog fam ly name Gatmattan means s mp]y Lord 
or IV nee ol Ma. tt 
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The soil is rich inti the climate is rather hot The fields arc very 
fertile inti produce more than in anj other country 

The people h\e together in villages Both men and women do 
up their Jnir in a knot behind, and Lbc> wear Jong dresses and 
sarongs of different colors [A later account here sajs They 
wear a blue cotton shirt This was the costume of the common 
people of Madjipihit J There arc bronze images of go Is of 
Unknown origin scattered about jn the grassy jungle 

Ihratcs seldom come to this country \Yhen trading ships 
enter the anchorage thc> stop in front of the officials place [or 
place of (he mandannsj for that is the bartering place of the 
count rs There is a great market there After a ship has been 
boarded the natives nux freely with the ships folk The chiefs 
are in the habit of using white umbrellas for which reason the 
traders offer them as gifts 

The custom of the trade is for the barbarian traders to assemble 
in crowds and carr) the goods awa> with them in baskets and 
even if one cannot at first know them and can but slowlj dis- 
tinguish the men who remove tl c goods yet there will be no Joss 
The barbarian traders will after this carry these goods on to other 
Islands for barter and as a rule it takes them as much as e ght 
or nine months till they return when they repaj the traders on 
shipboard with what the\ have obtained for the goods Some 
however do not return within the proper term for which reason 
vessels trading with Ala 1 are the latest in reaching home 

192 Rise of the Malaccan Empire The end of the four 
teenth and the beginning of the fifteenth century were marked 
b> great and rapid changes in the political and religious con 
nechons of Malaysia The fall of the Sumatran empire of 
Sn Vishaya in 1377 had made the empire of Madjapahit 
supreme throughout the archipelago but the Javanese were 
often cruel taskmasters and nowhere did they develop the 
spirit of willing cooperation on the part of the Malayan popu 
lation of other islands Also m Indo China in the north at this 
tune a new power was growing up Siam long subject to the 
Indo Malayan state of Cambodia now threwoff the yoke and 
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conquered its former overlord. The Siamese then began to 
push outward into the Malayan area. The movement for 
seeking freedom from Javanese tyranny and equally for seek- 
ing protection against the growing Siamese menace centered 
around the new state of Malacca in the southern part of the 
Malay Peninsula. This was founded about 1380 by refugees 
from Sri-Vishaya and the Sumatran states overcome by Mad- 
japahit during the preceding decade. They built up at Malacca 
by the yeat 1400 a big city with a very well-organized govern- 
ment and a very cosmopolitan population Two strong ele- 
ments were represented first, the Buddhist from Sn-Vishaya 
and the old Singapore, and, second, a considerable population 
derived from the new Mohammedan Malay states of Pasay, 
Samudra, and Achrn at the northern end of Sumatra The 
early rulers were Sri-Vishaya Buddhist, but the Mohammedan 
population was constantly on the increase through the active 
efforts of a group of Arab-Mohammedan missionaries whose 
activities will be more fully discussed hereafter when we come 
to take up the spread of Mohammedanism throughout Malay- 
sia It seems evident that in Malacca soon after the year 1400 
the Mohammedans gained the ascendancy, and after that 
date all the remaining rulers were of the Mohammedan faith. 

Early Malacca then, being menaced by Java on the south 
and by Siam on the north, began to seek friends and developed 
lines of expansion chiefly to the cast and to the west. In the 
cast her Mohammedan propagandists spread rapidly through 
Borneo, Sulu, Mindanao, and down to the Moluccas, while on 
the west she united herself in friendly alliance with Mohamme- 
dan states covering the northern half of Sumatra, retaining 
also certain more distant relations with the Mohammedans 
now spreading so rapidly over India. 

103 . Malaccan Cultivation of China's Friendship. Against 
the immediate menace of intervention from Siam and Java, 
however, Malacca, as well as all her Mohammedan allies, 
sought protection from another source. This is evidenced by 
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the prompt am! timursnl turning of lhc*c Mamie state-, 
toward Unni whin, a new tfwu*-cdjimt} had rtphad the 
Mongol tmpirors and tlcxcloptd a new and more a ita! interest 
m the island countries of the south Hie great wealth and 
power of China had long been known m ^outlicm «*;is but it 
nia> be doubled whether an> thing but the immediate threat of 
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Old Ciiises f Temple at Macassar 
Ch nesc merchant colonies were established in vor ous parts of Malays a This 
temple at Macassar n the sland of Celebes is said to be one of the finest 
Chinese temples in the Hast Ind es 

new and well armed enemies would have induced such a general 
turning toward China for aid and protection as w e see begin 
ning in the early years of the fifteenth century All traditional 
policy of the Chinese themselves toward other countries had 
always been one of a friendly but proud and dignified isolation 
The attitude of the Chinese was largely this that China had 
nothing to gam from intercourse with other lands but that on 
account of her great and superior civilization she might teach 
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and improve them For these reasons visits from foreigners 
were always encouraged as tending toward the spread of a 
beneficent and enlightening Chinese civilization To most of 
the Chinese emperors the peoples of the south were only the 
Nan-man, or southern barbarians, but when the Ming dynasty 
came to the throne a real effort was made to extend China’s 
trade and influence among the peoples of Malaysia 

194 . The Expeditions under Cheng Ho ( 1405 - 1434 ) The 
third Ming emperor, generally known by the title of Yung Lo, 
was the first to put into effect plans for fulfilling these ambi 
tions which had been developing from the beginning of the 
Ming dynasty The first effort resulted in the organization of 
a great expedition, consisting of a fleet of sixty two huge vessels 
(said tb have been the largest ever built in China, some of them 
measuring as much as four hundred feet in length) carrying 
twenty seven thousand eight hundred soldiers as well as pro 
visions and considerable quantities of gold and silk for pres 
ents This fleet was placed under command of a high official 
of the court a Yunanese by the name of Cheng Ho who, next 
to the great Javanese minister Gadja Mahda came later to 
exercise more influence m Malaysia than any other single 
individual in its history 

The expedition of Cheng Ho sailed from northern China 
in July or August of the year 1405 This expedition seems 
first to have landed in the Gulf of Lingayen in Luzon, and 
from there sailed to Manila and from Manila to Sulu From 
Sulu they went to Brum and to Champa on the Indo China 
coast The expedition visited Ja\a Sumatra and the Malay 
Peninsula returning to China in October or November of the 
>car 1407 In 1408 Cheng Ho again sailed with his fleet prob 
ably over much of the same route but this time going on as 
iai as the island of Cejlon which he conquered carrying the 
king as a prisoner to China m the year 1411 From 1412 to 
1415 Cheng Ho made a third expedition chiefly to Sumatra 
where he earned on an active war against certain resisting 
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the jwmpt and urmcrctl turning of these Ishmtc state-* 
toward Limn where n new Chinese d>rmt) Ind replaced the 
Mongol emjicrorj and dc\ doped a new and more wtal interest 
m the island countries of the south I he great wealth and 
power of (. hina had long betn known in southern seas but it 
nm be doubted whether in> thing but the immediate threat of 
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new and well armed enemies would have induced such a general 
turning toward China for aid and protection as we see begin 
nmg in the early years of the fifteenth century All traditional 
policy of the Chinese themselves toward other countries had 
always been one of a fnendly but proud and dignified isolation 
The attitude of the Chinese was largely this that China had 
nothing to gain from intercourse with other lands but that on 
account of her great and superior civilization she might teach 
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and improve them Tor these reasons visits from foreigners 
were always encouraged as tending toward the spread of a 
beneficent and enlightening Chinese civilization To most of 
the Chinese emperors the peoples of the south were only the 
Nan man, or southern barbarians, but when the Ming dynasty 
came to the throne a real effort was made to extend China s 
trade and influence among the peoples of Malaysia 

194. The Expeditions under Cheng Ho (1405-1434) The 
third Ming emperor, generally known by the title of Yung Lo, 
was the first to put into effect plans for fulfilling these ambi 
tions which had been developing from the beginning of the 
Mmg nasty The first effort resulted in the organization of 
a great expedition consisting of a fleet of sixty two huge vessels 
(said to have been the largest ever built in China, some of them 
measuring is much as four hundred feet in length) carrying 
twenty seven thousand eight hundred soldiers as well as pro 
visions and considerable quantities of gold and silk for pres 
ents This fleet w is placed under command of a high official 
of the court a ""l unanese b> the name of Cheng Ho who next 
to the great Javanese minister Gadja Mahda came later to 
exercise more influence in Malaysia than any other single 
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Mites and ultimittl) conquered (hen hole northern end of thit 
Wind During hi*» liter career Clung Ho roidt three other 
expeditions «f n pe iceful dimeter to the Malayan countries, 
i ii6 to 1)2) and m Ins fnnl great expedition from 1430 to 
14 1 ) he mule Ins way as far west as the Strut of Ormuz on the 
1 ’trsnn Gulf 

105 Malayan Embassies to the Court of China ( 1408 ) 
Beginning with the year 1406 the Chinese annals list n senes 
of visits nude 1 >> \anous Mali) sovereigns to the Chinese 
court These visits were evidently one of the first effects of 
Cheng IIo s early expedition It seems probable that numerous 
Malay sovereigns volunteered submission to the Chinese cm 
peror Cheng Ho Jnd been instructed to gi\c nch presents 
and to invite them to visit tlx court of China and express 
their allegiance to the cmjieror in person Since the y ears in 
which these sovereigns visited the Chinese court coincide in a 
general way with the times when Cheng Jlo s licet returned to 
China it may lx presumed that the transportation to China 
was made on his own vessel I nvoys from both Fangasman 
and Luzon and from Brum and Borneo were sent to the Chinese 
court in 1406 and in i4oS the rulers or chiefs from both Luzon 
and Brum actually visited the Chinese court themselves, 
accompanied by a considerable retinue of followers They 
were made welcome there, were well entertained and were 
given valuable presents by the emperor As a matter of fact 
the king of Brum was given a residence at the court and 
remained there for two months at the end of which time be 
died 

106 Later Embassies Tn the years 1410 and 1412 the son 
of the former Brum king also visited the Chinese court and 
later between 1415 and 14’’ 5 he sent an envoy to China on 
four different occasions with presents for the emperor We have 
records of visits by many other Malayan kings and rulers to 
the Chinese court including the rulers of both Sulu and Ma 
lacca The king of Malacca visited China first m 1411 and 
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he and his successors continued to make other visits for a 
long time at certain intervals Three rulers of Sulu went to- 
gether to the court of China in the year 141 7 , taking with 
them their families and chief followers to the number of more 
than three hundred and 
forty persons It is said 
that they presented to 
the emperor a letter of 
gold with the characters 
engraved upon it, and 
offered pearls, precious 
stones, turtle shells, and 
other articles as gifts 
197. Decline of Chi- 
nese Influence in Ma- 
laysia. From the above 
accounts we see that so 
long as Cheng Ho re 
mained alive and con 
turned his periodical 
visits the relations of 
different Malayan lands 
with China were both 
intimate and frequent 
Immediately after Cheng 
Ho’s death, however, we 
begin to find a falling off 
in the number of tnbu 

tary embassies, and after the middle of the fifteenth century 
they were continued from only two or three places As the 
local rulers of the scattered Malaysian islands found that the 
only force behind the Chinese emperor’s commands was con 
tamed in written reproofs and verbal arguments of ambas 
sailors, they gradually ceased sending gifts and expensive 
embassies to the Chinese court and devoted their attention 



A Chinese Jar found in Cebu 
Jars of this type were imported from China 
during the fifteenth century and were used 
throughout the Philippines and Malaysia 
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to thur own tool problems and thur warlike neighbors 
When the Sri\iha>i impirc and the Madjipahil ernpn, 
to break up »nd thur fleets wen. withdrawn from the 
MnIi>Min h is into home ports ilii small native stalls which 
the visits of the<c fleets hid kipt subduid wire no longer 
subject to force So igain whin Cheng IIos fleet was with 
drawn from the waters of Malaysia tin. small name states 
ami sent tend islands began rapidly to fall apart and to 
usumc thur own local quimN 

108 China's Contribution to Malay an Culture rhe general 
character of Chinese influence In Malaysia was and is tco 
nomic rather than social or political Iron lead gold and 
sd\ir seem to hive been domed chiefly from the Chinese, 
while bra s bronrv copper and tin came m unl> from Indian 
sources Certain weapons and the manufacture and use of 
firearms are of Chinese origin In clothing and ormment the 
Chinese influence was also felt The jacket with sleeves the 
loose trousers worn b> Moro women glass beads many types 
of bats raincoats and footgear have Chinese origin Silks 
porcelain, and all kinds of glazed pottery came from China 
Practically all the words m Malaj an languages which can be 
traced to Chinese origins arc of a purely commercial nature 

There appear to have been few Chinese settlements m 
Mih} lands before the thirteenth century but after that 
they increased rapidly Practically all settlers married native 
women and brought up their children as Malays rather than 
as Chinese 

On the whole it may be said that whereas the Indian cul 
tore penetrated to the very heart of Malay mental and social 
life the Chinese mcrelj scratched the surface This great d f 
ference is the more worthy of note w hen we remember that in 
the ne ghbonng countries of Indo China Siam and Burma 
wave after wave of Chinese people and culture have swept 
down from the north and almost completely drowned out the 
older native languages and customs 
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QUESTIONS 

I 'When did the Chinese begin to move south into Mah>sia? What 
were the sailing routes of the Chinese in going to Malaysia? Who was 
the first Chinese to visit and write about Malay lands? When was 
intercourse between China and Sri\ishaya frequent and continuous? 
When was intercourse between China and Java continuous? By what 
time were Chinese vessels making regular trading trips to the Philippines? 

II What important political changes occurred at the end of the 
fourteenth and the beginning of the fifteenth centuries m Malajsia? 
What elements were represented in the building of Malacca? With 
what states did Malacca establish friendly relations? What was the 
attitude of the Chinese toward other lands? Describe the expedition 
of Cheng Ho How did that expedition affect some parts of the Philip- 
pines? Describe the relations of China with the Malaysian states 
What was the effect of Cheng Ho’s death on Chinese Malaj sian relations? 
Summarize the chief contribution of the Chinese to Malayan culture 
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THE EMP1RF OF MALACCA AND THE SPREAD OF 
ISLAM THROUGHOUT MALAYSIA 

1 (UtUrnth rrnlury Mohammtalin m Iwp n* to »prra I ll roush Mabjsia 
Il'O la )rn kahrr&i )r£ »» l) r rr>nqunl i >/ Ja\a 

llIH Kaji li nanj; conqucn the 111 of Ma Ijipa! t 

109 Malacca and the Refugees from Sn-Vishaya Although 
there is some evident i Uni a city existed on or near the site 
of Malacca in very mamt times this place did not conic into 
prominence until neir the end of the fourtcintfi century when 
it received a numerous and powerful addition to its population 
At this time it became the final refuge of the leading nobles 
and their followers who were uc fulled from central Sumatra 
by the succession of great Javanese expeditions begun by 
Kartanagara in 1275 (§ 163) These refugees did not come 
directly to Malicca however but settled first in the lowlands 
on the eastern coast of Sumatra and in southwestern Borneo 
The later conquests of Mad^apalnt which culminated with 
the destruction of the old Singapore in 1378 forced these 
refugees to move still farther to the north and west and 
Alalacca seems to have offered a place where they could main 
tain permanent independence As we have seen in Chapter 
"SA they early enlisted the aid of China against their Javanese 
enemy and it w as under the protection of Cheng Ho s great 
fleet that a real Malaccan empire was established Before we 
take up the final development of this empire however it wall 
be necessary to deal with the advent of Mohammedanism into 
the Malay region — for it was Mohammedan influence and 
propaganda that made Malacca a real empire and undermined 
the power and influence of Madjapahit 

*>4 
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200 Arab Traders and Arab Missionaries While the carl} 
commercial history of Arabs m the 1 ast has been <ii owid 
m preMOUs pages and some incidental mention of Mohamme- 
danism has also been made, it now becomes important to make 
a fuller and more logical discussion of the introduction, spread, 
and political influence of this new faith The earliest Arab 
traders Mere of course not Mohammedans 1 and even after 



Fast and Fresent Extent of Mohammed \nism in the 
East Indies 


Mohammed s time 2 the traders though mostly Moslems 
avoided mixing religion with commerce and did not conduct 
any decided propaganda for the new faith The real spread of 
Islam in Indo China and Malaysia was owing to the work of 
professed missionaries rather than to traders In fact recent 
studies have brought out the remarkable fact that the Moham 
medanism of the Malay archipelago came almost entirely from 

1 See J II Rob nson E P Smith and J H Breasted O rtt o rid Today and 
Vest day § 32 G nn and Companj 1924 *See bd §jgo 
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a single great family of southern Arabia and that with the 
spread of their faith the descendants of this family managed 
through intermarriage gradually to gain control of political 
affairs in the majority of the Malay states These early mis 
sionanes were all from the Sayyids of Hadramaut a place 
on the southern coast of Arabia who are generally regarded 
as the most unquestioned claimants to direct descent from 
Fatima Mohammed s daughter 

201 Mohammedanism in India We have already seen in 
■connection with India (§ 39) that the first important Moham 
medan state there was established in the valley of the Indus 
m the early part of the eighth century but that the perma 
nent conquest of India did not begin until a d 977 Before 
that time the Islamic arms had already spread their faith over 
the wide area extending from Spam and France in the west 
to the border of India During the eleventh century Moham 
medanism established itself firmly throughout northern India 
from the delta of the Indus to the delta of the Ganges and at 
the end of the thirteenth century the independent Mohamme 
dan empire of Delhi was officially recognized as such by the 
Khalif of Bagdad During the fourteenth century this empire 
gradually pushed southward into the peninsula of the Dekkan 
the gradual conquest of which resulted in the setting up of a 
multitude of small Mohammedan states all nominally subject 
to the Delhi empire The desolation of India by the great Mo 
hammedan Mogul conqueror Tamerlane (§ 136) which began 
in 1398 was perhaps the real urge which sent such a large 
number of Mohammedan missionaries and propagandists east 
ward into Malaysia 

202 Early Mohammedanism in Malay Lands While we 
have mention of Mohammedan units in Sumatra and the 
Malay Peninsula as early as the end of the thirteenth ccn 
tury it seems almost certain that these units consisted chieflj 
of Arab traders together with their native families and serv 
ants and that the great spread 0/ Mohammedanism took place 
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during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. The first evi- 
dence of a Moslem ruler in Malaysia is found in the annals of 
Pasay in northern Sumatra, where the king of Pasay was mar- 
ried to the daughter of the Mohammedan ruler of the neigh- 
boring city of Perlak. The Pasay ruler himself became a 
convert to the faith, and his descendants remained Moham- 
medans. This story is corroborated both by the Mohammedan 
annals and by the great Venetian traveler Marco Polo, who 
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visited both Perlak and Pasay in the year 1 292 Pasay was at 
that time the chief trading port of Sumatra After the estab- 
lishment of Mohammedanism at this point, it therefore be- 
came a center from which the religion was propagated and 
spread into the surrounding territory and, at a later period, 
on to other islands It seems doubtful whether any Moham- 
medan native community was established outside northern 
Sumatra until the beginning of the fifteenth century, and, in 
fact, it is, from this latter date that the real Mohammedan 
records preserved in Malay lands began. 
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203 The Sayyids — Missionaries and Rulers It was im 
mediately after the great Mogul invasion of India that the 
activities of migrating Sayyid missionaries began While they 
may have first concentrated at Pasay it was really across the 
strut at the relatively new city of Malacca that they found an 
ideal center for developing that type of combined religious and 
political penetration which characterizes their whole histoiy in 
Malay lands As a general plan of campaign the Hadramaut 
Sayyids seem to have always sent m advance a few native Mo 
hammedans to the court of the little native raja or dato to 
preach the greatness and learning of the Sayyid teachers So 
soon as a ruler expressed the desire to see or hear a great Arab 
teacher (a descendant of Mohammed) one of the Sayyids was 
immediately fetched from Malacca Upon his arrival at the 
local court the great Sayyid almost invariably married a 
daughter of the ruler or of the prune minister and within a 
generation or two at most the children of this Sayyid were 
seated upon the throne of the kingdom or were actually con 
ducting its affairs from the seat of the prime minister 

If we look at the dates when Sayyids began to occupy this 
position in the different Malay states we see how widespread 
their activities evidently were In 1414 a Sayyid dynasty ac 
tually came to the throne of Delhi m India itself and still later 
certain Sayyids became rightfully known m India as the king 
makers since they set up and controlled for a brief period 
several of the weaker Mogul emperors Many Sayyids are 
still to be found in India In Malaysia we find that Sayyids 
occupied thrones or positions of control between 1407 and r4So 
in most of the independent states in Sumatra the Ma!aj Pen 
insula Borneo Sulu Mindanao Celebes the Moluccas, and 
Java itself 

204 The Genealogy of Malay Rulers In general all these 
Malay royal houses trace their ancestry to four separate na 
tionahties first a more or less continued line of native an 
cestiy second a roya\ Sumatran Vine to Sn Yishaya third 
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an Arable line going back through a Sayyid intermediary to 
Mohammed himself ; and fourth, a Chinese line usually be- 
ginning at some point near, or subsequent to, the beginning 
of the Arabic line. It will be found that most Malay histo- 
rians have not been satisfied with merely tracing their Indian 
ancestry to the Sumatran lme but have carried it back, through 
Sumatra, to India itself. The Chinese line is usually the least 
royal in character, and in most cases — of which Bruni presents 
what is probably one of the best examples — the Chinese line 
is traced through the daughter of some wealthy merchant or 
Chinese envoy whose marriage to the local ruler was arranged 
by the Chinese merchant colony established in the country. 1 

Before leaving the subject of the Sayyids it may be noted 
that many members of this family have continued to come to 
Malaysia from time to time through all these succeeding cen- 
turies since the introduction of Mohammedanism into the 
archipelago The respect that the people have for them in all 
Mohammedan Malay states is such that Arabs have taken ad- 
vantage of a falsely constructed genealogy in order to impose 
themselves upon the people 

205. Reasons for the Expansion of the Empire of Malacca. 
It is not possible to trace here the detailed development of the 
Mohammedan states in Malaysia, but it should be noted that 
from the beginning of the fifteenth century Malacca began an 
era of expansion that might have resulted, had it not been for 
the coming of Portuguese and Spaniards, in an empire hardly 
less important or extensive than its two great predecessors, 

1 In this connection it is interesting to note that the ceremonies still practiced 
in Malay courts on the occasion of the crowning of a new sultan or other local 
ruler usually recognize this diversity of racial ancestry In Brum, for example, 
it is the custom for the young ruler to appear four times with his followers in 
different garbs, representing the four elements among his ancestry He first 
appears in the native, or Visayan, dress decorated With huge breechcloth so 
long that it requires more than a score of men to carry the ends Later he 
appears successively in the Sumatran type of Indian dress in Arabic robes, 
and Gnall> m the Chinese costume — thus givmg public recognition of all his 
ancestral lines 
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Sri-Vishaya and Madjapahit. Doubtless the expeditions of 
Cheng Ho, previously discussed, had something to do with the 
rapidity of Malaccan expansion. There can be no doubt that 
Cheng Ho favored and encouraged Mohammedanism as a 
means of checking the inroads of Buddhist Siam from the 
north and of pushing back the Brahmanistic Javanese in the 
south. By the earnest propagation of the Mohammedan faith 



Palace or the Former Raja or Goa 
Located at Macassar, m the island of Celebes. Buildings of this type arc found 
in the Philippines and in Sumatra 

the rulers of Malacca saw an opportunity not only to protect 
themselves from this threatening invasion from north and 
south but also to extend their influence over the wide area on 
the basis of a revived and purely Malayan culture. It should 
be noted that the Malayan peoples have always been decidedly 
democratic when left to themselves, and of all great modem 
religions Mohammedanism is least favorable to class distinc- 
tions or to any form of pomp and display. It is true that in 
most of the regions affected, Hindu influence had impressed 
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itself deeply upon the courts of the native rulers, who lnve 
continued even down to the present tune to maintain states 
more in keeping with the Mohammedanism of India than 
with that of the Arabian motherland Nevertheless, Moham- 
medanism in Malaysia lias constantly tended to bring about 
an increasing degree of democratic relationship between the 
different classes of the community, and for this reason the 




A Malay Mohammedan Mosque 
A type of building found over a wide area in Malaysia 


religion has maintained down to the present time a firm hold 
throughout the great majority of the islands of Malaysia 
206 Character of Mohammedan Civilization in the Celebes. 
One of the most interesting peoples of Malaysia — and the 
ones on whom Malay leadership descended after the destruc 
tion of Malacca itself by the Portuguese in 1511 — were the 
Bugis of the island of Celebes around the Gulf of Bom In this 
great island the Bugis built up a stronghold and center of 
influence that maintained itself against European aggression 
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down to the middle of the ninth century In fact one of the 
most altruistic friends of the Malay peoples Raja James 
Brooke wrote as follows concerning Bugi leadership and in 
stitutions in 1840 

From this review it will strike us that the government (or 
constitution) of Wajo though ruled by feudal and arbitrary 



Bud House at Macassar 

Houses of th s type are used by the Tagalogs n southern Luzon 

rajahs though cumbersome and slow in its movements and 
defective in the administration of equal justice between man and 
man yet possesses many claims to our admiration and bears a 
striking resemblance to the government of feudal limes in Europe, 
or rather that period in the Low Countries when the rights of 
free citizens were first acknowledged 
We cannot fail to admire m these infant institutions the 
glimmer of elective government the acknowledged rights of 
citizenship and the liberal spirit wh ch has never placed a single 
restriction upon foreign or domestic commerce TJ at a people 
advanced to this point woul 1 gradually progress if left to them 
selves and uncontamuiaeed and anop pressed there is etery 
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reason to believe , and m the decline of their circumstances, and 
the deca> of their public institutions, we ma> trace the evil 
influence of European domination 

207. The Rise of Mohammedan Rulers in Java The his- 
tory of Mohammedanism in Java is somewhat different from 
that in most of the other islands of Malaysia The religion of 
Islam first established itself in Java during the early decades 
of the fifteenth century, at which time the decline and break up 
of the Madjapahit empire had already reached an advanced 
stage 

Like other Malay states, however, Java received its first 
Mohammedan propaganda from Malacca It is probable 
that a good man) of the Javanese merchants, who had a quar- 
ter of their own in the city of Malacca, were there converted 
to Mohammedanism, and that these converts aided m the 
later establishment of their newl> acquired faith in the trad- 
ing communities such as Tuban and Gnsseh m northern Java 
At any rate these two places were not only the most important 
trading communities of Java but also were unquestionably the 
first two Jav antsc cities to become wholly Mohammedan The 
oldest and most v cnctatcd of the Mohammedan missionaries 
in Java was Malik Ibrahim who appears to have been a Per 
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the neighborhood of Surabaya. His great ambition was to 
establish himself in political power. So about 1450 he mar- 
ried a daughter of one of the greatest merchant families of 
Java. Also he gathered around him and enlisted in his service 
all the Mohammedans already in Java, His sons actually 
accomplished Raden Rahmat’s ambitions. The oldest son was 
Raja Bonang. The 
father and the two 
sons, together with a 
few of the Sayyid mis- 
sionaries, are today 
honored as the wot is, 
holy ones or saints, 
most respected by the 
Mohammedans of Java 
Island. 

208. Mohammedan 
Supremacy in Java. 
Within less than two 
decades the commu- 
nity of Mohammedans 
'gathered around the 
court of Raden Rah- 
mat and his son Raja 
Bonang expanded rap- 
idly over ail eastern 
Java and through the islands northward as far as the 
Moluccas. About 1470 the movement had become so strong 
that the last weak rulers of Madjapalut were forced to retire 
to the island of Bali. 1 fn 1478 the capital city of Mad/apahft 
itself fell into the hands of the Mohammedan leaders, after 
which time the latter remained politically supreme throughout 
Java. It required a considerable period before the masses of 

> They put in force a rigid law that has remained in effect down to the present 
generation, that no Mohammedan could ever Jand upon the island. 
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the people abandoned their own belief in favor of the new 
faith, and even today much of the old Hinduism survives in 
Javanese Mohammedan worship In Java, as everywhere 
throughout Malaysia, Mohammedanism became a living faith 
only at the courts of the rulers and in the largest cities and 


Royal Funeral in Bali 

Acrf'idiTiS to an ancient Hindu custom tlitt obwn ed on the island oS Bab the 
bodies of deceased rulers arc burned in wooden figures of animals 


towns, while the masses of the country people still retained 
much of their old native Malaysian belief, mixed with the 
folklore and m> th of the Hindus 

The history of Mohammedan rule in Java is essentially a 
history of four great states, — Dcmah, Hadjang, Bantam, and, 
lastlj but greatest of all, Mataram The histor> of all these 
states is bound up \\ ith the history of the activities of the first 
1'uropcans in Java. 
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QUESTIONS 

I Were the early Arab traders in Malaysia interested in spreading 
Mohammedanism ? To whose efforts was the spread of Islam mostly 
due ? Describe the spread of Islam m India When did Mohammedanism 
spread in Malaysia? What caused the invasion of Malaysia by Moham 
medan missionaries? What was the importance of the state of Pasay m 
the spread of Mohammedanism? What was the importance of Malacca? 
Who were the Sayyids? What countries in Malaysia came under their 
control? What position did the Sayyids occupy in Malaysian commum 
ties? How did the growth of Mohammedanism affect the progress of 
Brahmanism and Buddhism in Malaysia? What was the influence of 
Mohammedanism on the growth of democratic relations? Who are the 
Bugis? 

II When did Mohammedanism establish itself in Java? From what 
center did it come? Who was Raja Bonang? How did he help Moham 
medaiusm? When were the rulers of Madjapahit forced to retire to 
Bab? When did Madjapahit city fall into Mohammedan hands? Which 
portion of the population in Malaysia was chiefly affected by Moham 
medaiusm? 
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CHAPTER XVII 


EARLY EUROPEAN INTERCOURSE AND TRADE AND THE 
BEGINNING OF EUROPEAN POLITICAL CONTROL 

1453 Constantinople captured by the Ottoman Turks 

1492 Columbus discovers America 

1493 Papal Line of Demarcation (revised m 1494} 

1493 \ asco da Gama reaches India by sea 

1511 Albuquerque makes Malacca a Portuguese trading post 
1521 Magellan reaches the Philippines (March 16) 
la29 The Treaty of Saragossa between Spam and Portugal 
156s Legaspi establishes Spanish power in the Philippines 

209 Europe seeks a Way to the Orient The amount of 
early intercourse between eastern Asia and the countries of 
Europe is not often realized We have already seen in Chap 
ter \ 1 how the Chinese, during the reign of the Han emperor 
Wu Ti (140-86 n c ) extended their influence westward as far 
as the Caspian Sea and came into contact with the eastern 
outposts of the Roman Empire From the tune of this early 
contact, articles from the Far East steadily found their way 
westward into the European world The earliest commerce 
was earned on by land, hut later ages also saw the opening of 
trade b> sea The Arab trade at Canton which was well es 
tabhshed by the beginning of the fourth century of the Chns 
tian Era, and the spice trade which was controlled first by the 
Hindus and later by the Arabs added greatly to the amount 
of Oriental products which found their way into the markets 
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had actually visited the countries of the Far Fast When Con 
stantmople was captured by the Ottoman Turks in the year 
1453 1 the old accustomed trade routes between East and West 
fell into the hands of a people who were not friendly to western 
Europe and the Europeans were driven to seek, new roads to 
the Orient in order to supplj themselves with the Far Eastern 
commodities which had now become necessary to their comfort 

210 Portugal opens the Road Even before the fall of Con 
stantmople the Portuguese had been engaged for many years 
in the explorations which finally resulted in the discovery of a 
new route to the Far East Under the leadership of Prince 
Henry the Navigator a brother of king Alfonso V Portu 
guese explorers had begun early m the fifteenth century to 
push farther and farther southward along the Atlantic coast 
of Afr ca hoping to reach the end of that continent and thus 
to find their way into the Indian Ocean The continent of 
Africa extends much farther to the south than the Portuguese 
had expected and they often became discouraged m their ef 
forts to reach its southern extremity In i486 however Bar 
tholomeu Dias discovered the Cape of Good Hope and after 
sailing a little way northward along the eastern coast brought 
back information that a way around the great bamer had been 
found at last Twelve jears after Dias made this discovery 
the Portuguese reached their goal Sail mg from Lisbon m 
July 1497 lvith three small ships Vasco da Gama rounded 
the Cape of Good Hope and continued his voyage toward the 
northwest far beyond the point where Dias had turned back 
rrom a point about two hundred miles north of Zanzibar Da 
Gama struck out boldly across the Indian Ocean and in the 
summer of 1498 he finally armed at the Indian port of Calicut 
At Calicut the Portuguese were able to exchange their 1 uro 
pean goods for a cargo of «p ccs and the little fleet returned 
safely and triumphantly to Lisbon nl ere thej armed in 

1 “v-e T U Brik n_vin E P Sto Ui and J U Breasted Our U orll ZstLiy ami 
I ntcrJjy § 434 Cum and Company 19*4 
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September, 1499, after an absence of twenty-six months The 
\ong sought ocean route between Europe and the East had 
been found The Portuguese lost no tune m developing the 
profitable trade which was opened up to them by the suc- 
cessful voyage of Vasco da Gama In March, 1500, barely six 
months after Da Gama’s return, thirteen well-laden ships were 
dispatched to Calicut under the command of Pedro Alvares 
Cabral This fleet returned to Portugal m July, 1501, and in 
■February, 1502, Da Gama was sent out at the head of a fleet 
of twenty ships Spices and other Eastern goods were now 
pounng into Europe in much greater quantities than ever be 
lore, and Lisbon, which was the distributing center for these 
goods, quickly became one of the most important commercial 
cities of Europe 

211 . The Portuguese and the Arabs , Albuquerque It was 
not long before a bitter struggle broke out between the Portu 
guese and the Arab merchants who had hitherto controlled the 
commerce of the Indian ports The Portuguese had a bitter 
and long standing hatred for the religion of Mohammed and 
were quite ready to make war upon Mohammedans wherever 
they were found, and the Arabs were not slow in showing re- 
sentment toward their new commercial rivals Even in 1498 
Vasco da Gama met with considerable Arab opposition in his 
trade at Calicut, two jears later when Cabral arrived with 
his fleet, the rough handed methods of the Portuguese made 
it possible for the Arabs to stir up the people of Calicut to 
attack Cabral’s merchants Cabral succeeded in secunng his 
spices at other ports, where the Arabs were not quite so influ- 
ential as at Calicut , and Da Gama, when he arrived with his 
fleet of twenty ships inflicted se\ere punishment upon Calicut 
for its anti Portuguese riot When Da Gama sailed for Por 
tugal with his fleet load of spices he left se\ eral of his ships 
in the 1 ast w ith orders to make w ar upon the Arab merchants, 
and to attack their ships trading between India and the Egyp 
tian ports on the Red Sea B> 1503 the Portuguese interests 
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in the I .AM hail bccomi so im/xirtinl lint the ling sent an 
ofhml to act *i« his uccrov, with supreme puthoril) over all 
Portuguese m that jnrt of the world Jht viceroy was not 
satisfied with merely protecting Portuguese tndc, he.be 
Iicvcd that it was Ins dutj to destroy the Mohammedan 
trade and to s t curi for Portugal the alwluii control of the 
1 astern seas 

In the fall of 1509 the first viceroy Almeida was succeeded 
by AlTonso dt Albuquerque who directed Portuguese affairs 
for nearly six years and established the future policy of Por 
tugal in the Tar 1 ast Almeida had believed that the best way 
to control the trade was to gam command of the «ca and he 
spent imht of Ins time in fighting against the Arab ships AI 
buquerqui derided that it would be impossible for the Tor 
tuguesc to command the sea unless they secured a number of 
strongly fortified ports which would sera e as nav al stations for 
their flict and ns centers for their tndc In 1510 therefore 
Albuquerque attached the important city of Goa about three 
hundred miles north of Calicut which he decided would be a 
suitable place for a Portuguese trading center Goa surren 
dered with hardlj an) resistance at the first attach but the 
arrival of a powerful army from the interior forced the Portu 
guese to abandon the cit> a few weehs later During the late 
summer reinforcements armed from Portugal and Albu 
querque wa» able to reconquer Goa and to mahe it the Par 
tuguesc headquarters for the Tar East After his success at 
Goa the Portuguese commander planned to proceed with the 
conquest of two other cities which he believed would be espe 
daily useful as trading stations Ormuz on the shore of the ' 
Persian Gulf and Socotra near the entrance to the Red Sea , 
Trom this new undertaking he was diverted by an appeal 
which came to him ashing for immediate aid to his fellow 
countr) men in regions farther to the east 

212 The Portuguese at Malacca Soon after their arrival l 
m India the Portuguese had discovered that very few of the 
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•spices cam e from India itself, and that most of them were 
brought iKere from the East. In 1509, therefore, Diego Lopes 
de Sequeira wqs sent eastward with a squadron of ships to seek 
out the~real source of these much-esteemed commodities. 
Sequeira visited several ports at the western end of Sumatra 
and, in September, 1509, found his way to the great spice 
center of Malacca near the southern tip of the Malay Penin- 
sula. Here the Portuguese were favorably received, hut it was 
not long before their own arrogance and the hostility of the 
Arab merchants led to trouble. A sudden attack was made 
upon the Tortuguese, and twenty of their number, who were 
on shore with a quantity of merchandise, were seized and 
thrown into prison. Sequeira’s fleet was not strong enough to 
resale the captives, so a call for aid was sent to Albuquerque. 
Albuquerque reached Malacca in the summer of 1511 with all 
the forces which he could assemble The city was soon taken ; 
the Mohammedan trade was completely wiped out , and Ma- 
lacca was converted into a Portuguese stronghold and trading 
port, second only to Goa in importance. 

. 213 . The Cultivation of Priendly Relations. At Malacca, as 
in India, Albuquerque showed himself a ruthless enemy to the 
Arabs, but he made every possible effort to gain the friendly 
jrcspect of the other commercial peoples whom he found trad- 
ing at the port. Among the merchant ships in the harbor of 
Malacca when the Portuguese attacked the city were several 
Chinese vessels. Albuquerque treated the crews of these ships 
> with great courtesy ; and they carried back to their homeland 
a favorable report of the Europeans. After the capture of 
Malacca, Albuquerque sent envoys to the different states of 
Indo-China for the purpose of opening friendly intercourse 
with their governments. He sent one envoy to Pegu, a second 
to Siam, and a third to visit the ports of Cochin China and 
Tjongking. At the same time he entered into communications 
with the king of Java and with some of the rulers in Sumatra, 
who w ere deeply impressed by the conquest of Malacca. As a 
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result of this friendly jx>hc>* (he Portuguese Mere able to put 
themselves on good terms with most of their now neighbors, 
nmj Malacca cnntmunl to be msjIciJ by merchant vessels from 
nil jvatls of the I ar I^tst 

214. The Moluccas; Magellan. The possession of Mahcca 
g-Hc the Portuguese control of the great distributing center of 
the spice trade and brought them into elo'C contact with the 
jtcoplcs of cistern A*n Thc> were now able to get accuritt 
informition with regird to the location of the islands from 
which most of the spices came, and Albuquerque, soon after 
the capture of Malacca, sent one of his captains eastward with 
a squadron of three ships for the purpose of exploring the 
"Spice Islands" (the Moluccas) and other parts of the ardu- 
fKlngo The squadron made an extended cruise, v isited a large 
number of islands, and greatly increased the amount of infor- 
mation which the Portuguese possessed concerning the East 
Indies Important though this work of exploration was lor the 
Portuguese, our real interest in the little squadron arises from 
the presence of a man whose J atcr exploits became even wore 
famous than those of his commander in chief One of the three 
ships had among its officers a young Portuguese gentleman 
named I cmao dc Magalhacs — better hnowai in world history 
as Ferdinand Magellan 

215 The Westward Route to the Indies While the Portu- 
guese were finding their way around Africa to India and the 
Spice Islands, the Spaniards were trying to discover a route to 
the Indies by sailing westward In 1492 six years after Dias 
had reached the Cape of Good Hope, Christopher Columbus 
sailed across the Atlantic Ocean and discovered some islands 
which he believed to be a part of the Indies Columbus made 
three later voyages to the lands which he had discovered al 
ways searching for a path that would lead him to the wealthy 
and powerful countries of Asia while other Spanish explorers 
followed him across the Atlantic with the same object But to 
the west of these first islands an unexpected continent rose 
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h\ or it the Portuguese court Jkht\ tug himself to be unjustly 
treated he renounced his allegiance to the king of Fortugal and 
became a Spanish subject Magellan fell certain that the Spice 
Islands which he had visited in 1512 laj on the Spanish side of 
the Demarcation I me and the Spanish king conunced by his 
arguments finallj put him m command of an expedition to 
di sco\cr a westward route to these islands 
217 Strait of Magellan, the Pacific, the Philippines On 
September 20 1519 Magellan sailed out of the harbor of San 
Lucar with five ships and two hundred and sevent} men on 
one of the greatest \o> ages m the history of the world Steering 
southwest ward until he reached South America he sailed down 
the coast looking for a westward passage Late m October 
1520 after one of his fiv c ships had been lost by shipwreck he 
amved at the entrance to the passage which in memory 0/ its 
discoverer is now called the Strait of Magellan A second of 
his ships was lost — by desertion — while he was finding his 
way through the difficult strait but Magellan never faltered 
and on November 28 1520 he led his remaining three vessels 
safcl} out of the strait into the open sea In striking contrast 
to the stormj Atlantic which he had recently left behind him 
the sea which he now entered was rippling gently under the 
warm rays of the early summer sun because of its pleasant 
peaceful appearance Magellan named this new body of water 
the Pacific 

After sailing northward almost to the equator Magellan 
turned his ships toward the northwest expecting to reach the 
Moluccas at the end of a short voyage But the voyage across 
the Pacific was much longer than he had calculated and his 
course earned him so far to the north that he finally reached 
the East Indies a considerable distance north of the Moluccas 
On March 16 1521 nearly four months after it had entered 
the Pacific the little fleet amved m the Phil ppmes The first 
stopping place was the small island of Homonhon south of 
Samar but Magellan found it dilficult to secure food here so 
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be sailed southwest to another little island 1 south of Leyte. 
On this second island the Spaniards found a prosperous Fili- 
pino village, from which they were able to secure rice as well 
as coconuts, oranges, bananas, and other fruits. The people 
were friendly, and the village chiefs exchanged gifts with 
Magellan. 

216. Death of Magellan. The Europeans of those days cared 
very little about the rights of non-European peoples, so Ma- 
gellan, before leaving this island, solemnly claimed the entire 
group of islands as the territory of the Spanish king. At the 
same time he named them the Archipelago of Saint Lazarus, 
in memory of the day on which they had first been sighted. 
Having heard of the large town of Cebu, about eighty miles 
away, Magellan took his fleet there. The Cebuans were accus- 
tomed to trading with merchants from Siam and China, so they 
welcomed these new foreigners and showed themselves quite 
willing to carry on trade Shortly after the Spanish ships ar- 
rived at Cebu, however, Magellan was killed in battle while 
aiding one of the local chieftains in a war against enemies. 
Magellan’s interference in this petty war arose out of his de- 
sire to bnng the Filipinos to acknowledge the supremacy of 
the Spanish king, and it was not long before the harsh methods 
of the Spaniards turned the early friendliness of the Cebuans 
to bitter hostility. As a result of this growing bitterness, the 
people arose against the strangers, killing some twenty-five of 
their number. 

219. Circumnavigation of the Globe by the ' Victoria . The 
Spaniards now decided to resume their search for the Spice 
Islands. One of their ships was no longer seaworthy, so they 
burned it and set sail with the two that remained. Alter 
touching at Borneo and a number of other islands, they found 
their way at last to the Moluccas, where they soon exchanged 
their Spanish goods for a cargo of spices. It was decided that 
one of the tv, o ships should return to Spain by the w'ay they 

* Lima*awa. 
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had come, while the other should try to get home by way of 
the Cape of Good Hope Hie first ship fell into the hands 
of the Portuguese, but the Victoria, under the command of 
Sebastian del Cano safely found its way around Africa and 
reached Spain On September 6, 1522, the Victoria reentered 
the harbor of See die One ship and eighteen men were all 
that remained of the expedition which had set out nearly 
three years before, but this ship and its handful of survnors 
had circumnaxigatcd the earth for the first time in history and 
had pro\cd beyond question that the earth is a globe 

220 Mexico and Peru In the same year that Magellan set 
forth upon Ins great xoyage Hernando Cortez at the head of 
a Spanish army entered the city of Mexico the capital of the 
Aztec emperor Montezuma The Aztec empire was quickly 
conquered and the authority of Spam soon extended west 
ward to the shores of the Pacific Y ivc years after Cortez had 
succeeded in making himself master of the capital of Monte- 
zuma IYweisco Pizarro and two companions fitted out a small 
force for the purpose of sailing down the Pacific coast of South 
America and conquering any people whom they might find 
there rizarros first expedition was a failure and he met many 
difficulties m his later attempts but in 1532 he invaded the 
great empire of the Incas captured the emperor and made 
Peru a pros in ce of the Spanish crown 

These Spanish conquests far across the Pacific affected the 
Orient in two ways In the first place the enormous quanti 
ties of gold and silver which flowed into Spain from Mexico 
and Peru furnished Europe with an abundant supply of money 
that could be exchanged for the products of the Far East In 
the second place the occupation of Mexico established the 
Spaniards permanently on the American side of the Pacific 
Ocean and made it possible for them to follow up the claims 
which resulted from the voyage of Magellan 

221 Spanish Expeditions after Magellan Immediately after 
the return of the Victoria to Spam in 1522 Charles T (better 
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known as Emperor Charles V of the Holy Roman Empire) 
determined to send a new expedition to the Far East by the 
route which Magellan had discovered. It was nearly three 
years, however, before this second expedition was ready to 
start. In July, 1525, it sailed from Corunna under the com- 
mand oi Garcia Jofre de Loaisa, who was appointed captain 
general of the fleet and governor of the Moluccas. Other 
prominent officers of the expedition included Del Cano, who 
had commanded the Victoria, and Andies de Urdaneta, a 
soldier-pricst-sdentist of high ability and character. Loaisa’s 
expedition was a complete failure, the captain general and 
Del Cano both died during the voyage across the Pacific, 
several ships were wrecked, and the remainder of the fleet 
arrived in the Moluccas only to be captured by the Portuguese. 
After the capture of the fleet Urdaneta remained in the Moluc- 
cas until 1535, becoming thoroughly familiar with the geogra- 
phy oi the East Indies and gathering much information which 
was later useful to his countrymen. 

Two other Spanish expeditions to the Moluccas were equally 
unsuccessful. In 1 526 Sebastian Cabot sailed from Spain with 
a fleet that turned back before reaching the Strait of Magellan. 
The next year saw the dispatch of an expedition from Mexico 
under Alvaro de Saavedra This expedition succeeded in 
reaching Mindanao and the Moluccas, where it picked up a 
few survivors of the Loaisa expedition , but adverse winds 
prevented its return to Mexico, and Saavedra was finally 
compelled to surrender to the Portuguese. 

222. Rival Claims to the Moluccas. These Spanish expedi- 
tions, sent out for the purpose of establishing Spain’s authority 
over the Moluccas, had all been successfully opposed by the 
Portuguese, who now had many ships and a number of strong 
ports in the East Indies. The Spanish government daimed 
that the Moluccas lay on their side of the Demarcation Line, 
"bile the Portuguese declared that they had been the first to 
reach the islands and that the islands lay on the Portuguese 
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side of the lint Geographical knowledge regarding the cistern 
regions was not \cr> exact in those <hjs and the Spanish 
were probahlj sincere in making their claim As a matter of 
fact, however the Portuguese were right and the Spanish 
were wrong with regard to the location of the islands In 
1534 two attempts were made to settle this dispute b> nego- 
tiation but both countries insisted ujion their claims and 
no agreement could be reached After the failure of the 
Saaxedra expedition Charles V began to grow discouraged, 
in 1529 therefore he was willing to agree to a settlement with 
Portugal B> the Treaty of Saragossa Spain for the sum of 
three hundred and fifty thousand gold duetts gave up her 
claim to the Moluccas and agreed that the Line of Dcmarca 
tion in the Pacific should be drawn two hundred ninety seven 
and a half leagues cast of the Moluccas 

223 Villalobos in the Philippines Tor thirteen) ears Charles 
respected his agreement with Portugal but in 1542 a fresh 
expedition was sent out from Mexico to the List Indies This 
expedition was under the command of Ruy L6pez dc Villa 
lobos who receded instructions to avoid the Moluccas and 
to establish permanent settlements in the Western Islands — 
a name which was then generally used for the Philippines 
Villalobos touched at Mindanao at Sarangam and at Lejte 
and named this last island Telipina in honor of the Spanish 
crown pnnee who later became Philip II At all these places 
the people were hostile so the Spaniards had difficulty in se- 
curing food and found it impossible to establish a settlement 
Final!) Villalobos turned southward to the Moluccas where 
like his predecessors ke was competed to surrender to the 
Portuguese 

224 Colonization of the Philippines More than twenty 
years passed after the failure of the Villalobos expedition 
before the Spanish government was ready to make a fresh 
attempt in the Far East In 1556 King Charles of Spain was 
succeeded by his son Philip II in whose honor the island of 
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Leyte had been named Felipma The name "Las Felipinas” 
had come to be used by the Spanish to designate the entire 
group and the new Vang soon made up his mind that these 
islands since they bore his name should also be brought to 
acknowledge his sovereignty In November 1564 an expedi 
tion which consisted of 
four ships with a force 
of three hundred and 
eighty men was dis 
patched from the Alex 
ican port of Na\idad 
This expedition was 
commanded b> Miguel 
Lopez de Lcgaspi and 
his chief adviser and 
navigating officer was 
the soldier priest Ur 
daneta(§22\) Because 
of the fact that the 
Moluccas and the Fhil 
ippincs both la} on the 
1’ortugucsc side of the 
Line of Demarcation 
Urdancta behev cd that 
the expedition should 

attempt to colonize the The Lecaspi Lkdweta Monument 
island of New Guinea 

Ihe Mexican go\cmment gavcLcgaspi instructions to seize and 
colonize the Philippines These orders he felt bound to obe> 
On his arrival in the islands Lcgaspi found most of the 
people hostile and he hid great difficult} in securing a fresh 
suppl} of food for his fleet At Bohol however the people and 
tluir chiefs were quite friendly so he stopped here for food 
an 1 hvl \ a council of Vtn officers to decide what should be done 
The council decided that Cebu where Magellan had met his 
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dcitli, uouM be the most satisfactory location /or a colon}, 
and on April 27, 1565, this town was attached and taken by 
storm After the construction of a fort for the defense of the 
town I egaspi felt that he could safe!} send one of Ins ships 
bach to Mexico with a report of his success, and fresh forces 
were soon on their w 1} to assist him in the work of conquest 
and colonization Iort> four >cars after Magellan's arrival 
in the Philippines the Spanish at last succeeded in gaming a 
permanent foothold m the I ar Last 

QUESTIONS 

I Whs was western Europe driven to seek, new roads to the Orient 
toward the end of tht fifteenth ccntur> ? W ho opened the road ? What 
explorations made possible the discover} of a new route to the I ar East? 
What effect did the Portuguese discover} have upon Lisbon? 

II Sketch the conditions in India at the dose of the fifteenth century 
Why did a conflict a rue between the Portuguese and the Arabs? Wh> 
do we not have such conflicts today? What was Albuquerque s policy? 
Why w-as it so important? Whit was the result of the trouble betneen 
the Arabs and the Portuguese at Malacca? To what did Malacca owe 
its importance? What steps did Albuquerque take to continue this 
importance? 

III What route to the Indies did Spam follow? Look on the map 
and locate the hne which was to separate the Portuguese and the Spanish 
possessions Give a full account of Magellan s career What was the 
fate of the Loaisa and Saavedra expeditions sent out by Spain ? Why did 
both Spain and Portugal claim the Moluccas? How was the dispute 
settled? What were the instructions given to Villalobos? Were the 
Phil ppines on the Spanish side of the line established by the treaty of 
1529? When and where did the Spanish establish their first colony in 
the Philippine Islands ? Did they wish the islands for a colony only or 
for a center of imperial and commercial expansion or for a center of 
religious expansion ? 
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or Villalobos either failed to reach the island or was eventually 
captured by the Portuguese 

Not until the Legaspi expedition reached the Philippines 
did Portugal have a European neighbor m the East Indies 
and this establishment of a permanent Spanish colony m the 
Philippines produced 
almost no change m 
Portugal s commercial 
position The Spanish 
unlike the Portuguese, 
were not primarily a 
commercial people and 
their new colony could 
trade with Europe only 
by the way of Mexico 
But from 1565 there 
were these two streams 
of European influence 
flowing into the Far 
East From Spam as 
well as from Portugal 
came soldiers and mis 
sionanes to establish 
An Ancient Temple Arch European control or to 

This rained building on the island of Bah was scatter European ideas 
already old when the first Europeans reached , T , 

Malays a through the East Indies 

and other parts of the 
Onent Until the close of the sixteenth century the Portuguese 
and the Spanish were free from the competition of the other 
European nations the only opposition to their growing power 
was the opposition that came from the peoples whose lands 
they had invaded 

226 Portugal's Commercial Empire The explorations 
which resulted in the Portuguese discovery of a route to the 
Far East had been carried on for the purpose of making Por 
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already old when the first Europeans reached 
Malays a 
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tugal a commercial power; and the achievements of Albu- 
querque at Goa, at Malacca, and elsewhere had given the 
Portuguese complete control over the trade between Europe 
and the Eastern world. Lisbon, as we have seen, became the 
spice market of the West ; and ships from every seaport in 
Europe came there to exchange the goods of their own coun- 
tries for the products of the Orient. Much of the trade among 
the nations of the East also passed through Portuguese hands, 
or was compelled to yield to the Portuguese some share in the 
profits. Persia and Egypt could now obtain spices only through 
the Portuguese, while at Malacca every effort was made to 
encourage visits from the Siamese, Chinese, and other com- 
mercial peoples of the Far East. Nor did the European con- 
querors merely encourage these Eastern merchants to seek 
their spices at Malacca. Strong methods were employed to 
exclude all non-Portuguese from direct trade with the islands 
from which the spices came , and the capture of ship after 
ship belonging to the Spanish shows how effectively Portugal 
policed the Moluccas. 

This absolute monopoly of the spice trade was not achieved 
by the efforts of private Portuguese merchants The earliest 
explorations had been fitted out by the Lisbon government, 
and the government retained direct management of the trade 
as it developed. Royal governors and viceroys directed the 
operations in the Far East , royal ships patrolled the Moluccas 
to seize any trespassing outsider , other ships belonging to the 
king brought home the cargoes of spices for Europe , and the 
royal treasury received the largest share of the profits resulting 
from the commerce Portugal was converted into a great trad- 
ing company, with the government as its board of directors , 
all the energies of the nation were devoted to maintaining its 
great j gmm errial empire, — many times as large, in area and 
population, as the little kingdom by which it was controlled. 

227. Missionary Work of the Portuguese. The Portuguese 
did not attempt to develop colonies in the regions over which 
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the} extended tluir jnflucncc 1 rom the time of Albuquerque, 
the} idopted the j>ohq> of muntaimng a number of strongly 
fortified ports as bases for their commercial acti\ , but the 
Portuguese it these places sure merchants and soldiers, not 
colonists Commercial operations the patrol of the sea, and 
the defense of the fortified ports made such heavy demands 
ujion the population of Portugal Out few able bodied men 
could ha\ e been spared for the work of founding colonies But 
while the Portuguese made no efforts at colonization it was not 
long before they began to undertake missionary work among 
the peoples within their expanding commercial empire In the 
carl} da>s each expedition and each commercial post had been 
provided with priests, but these priests were charged with the 
duty of looking after the spiritual welfare of the Portuguese, 
and made no attempt to wan concerts In 1521 however, 
Portugal came under the sway of a new monarch John III, 
who looked upon his connection with the Tar East as furnish 
ing him with an opportunity for spreading the Gospel of Christ 
to the uttermost parts of the world Missionaries were sent to 
India, to Malacca to the islands of the East Indies and even 
to regions lying outside the field of Portuguese control This 
missionary w ork grew so rapidly that a Bishop of Goa was ap- 
pointed in 1538 Nineteen years later the Bishop of Goa was 
raised to the dignity of an archbishop who rivaling the vice- 
roys in power and dignity exercised authority over the mis- 
sionary work throughout the entire Tar East 

228 The Portuguese ‘in Jndo-China The Portuguese had 
opened diplomatic relations with the strong states of Indo 
China especially Siam and Burma as soon as they became 
masters of Malacca and it was not long before they bad estab- 
lished trading posts at a number of Siamese and Burmese ports 
In Siam the newcomers appear to have confined themselves to 
legitimate trading operations but in Burma the frequent civil 
wars supplied them with opportunities for Jess peaceful activi 
ties Hundreds of Portuguese adventurers took service under 
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the nval wamng kings, and in 1544-1545 a force of Portuguese 
mercenaries had an important share in capturing and looting 
the flourishing city of Martaban Through their participation 
in these struggles the Portuguese succeeded m gainmg, for a 
bnef period, considerable influence in the southern part of 
Burma Early in the seventeenth century Philip de Bnto a 
Portuguese soldier of fortune, rose to be governor of a small 
city in southern Burma Taking advantage of a civil war, 
De Bnto assumed the title "Xing of Pegu and made an at 
tempt to rule southern Burma as a province of the Portuguese 
Empire, but his capital was soon taken by the Burmese, and 
De Bnto was put to death 

229. Growth of Spanish Power in the Philippines When the 
Legaspi expedition reached the Philippines the Spaniards were 
acquainted only with the southern islands of the group, for 
which reason Cebu was selected as the place for their first set- 
tlement This location, however, soon proved to be unsatis 
factory The Cebuans remained hostile to the invaders, it 
was difficult to secure here an adequate supply of food, and 
the Portuguese suspicious of a Spanish settlement so near the 
Moluccas sent an expedition to destroy the colony There- 
fore Legaspi soon transferred his settlement to the northern 
side of Panay Island while expeditions were sent to explore 
other islands still farther north By 1569 the Spanish had 
established their authority at a number of places north of 
Panay and had reached the southern part of Luzon In 1570 
an expedition was sent to Manila at that time an important 
commercial town ruled by a Mohammedan sultan the follow 
ing >ear Manila was captured and transformed into the Span 
idi capital of the Philippines Strong forces were now sent to 
all parts of the islands for exploration and conquest So ener 
giticallv was this work earned out that by 157G eleven years 
after the Legaspi expedition reached the islands the Spanish 
lnd established their power over as much of the Philippines as 
they ever really succeeded in ruling 
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230 Nature of the Spanish Rule In the regions which they 
brought under their control the Spanish established themselves 
as lords over a conquered and subject people The Filipinos 
were compelled to pay tribute for the support of their con 
querors and were often drafted to cut timber for buddings to 
work upon roads and other public improvements or to row 
the Spanish ships In return for their tribute and their forced 
labor the Fihpmos m spite of the humane Laws of the In 
dies issued by the Spanish monarchs received few benefits 
from the rule of their new masters Most of the Spaniards in 
the Philippines cared nothing for the welfare of the people 
under their control but were interested only in increasing fhe 
amount of the tribute which the Fihpmos could be compelled 
to pay The only improvements in the condition of the people 
were those brought about by the labors of missionaries. 
Philip II was a devoted supporter of the Catholic Church 
and was extremely anxious to spread Christianity to all parts 
of his domains many missionaries were therefore sent out to 
preach the Gospel m his new possession In 1581 a bishop was 
appointed for Manila and ten years later there were a hundred 
and forty priests ja the islands By 16 00 the bishop had been 
raised to the rank of archbishop the number of priests had 
increased to more than four hundred and Christianity had 
become firmly established In addition to spreading Chris 
tiamty the missionaries tried to help the Tilipinos by teach 
ing them improved methods of agriculture and other valuable 
lessons in industry They opened schools in various parts 0/ 
the islands laying the foundation of a church educational sys 
ton which culminated in 1G01 with the establishment of a 
college at Manila 

231 The Trade of the Philippines the Manila Galleon 
Although the Philippines are very conveniently located for 
commerce with the neighboring countries the Spanish gov 
emment discouraged all attempts to make the new colons 1 
center of trade with the Far East Influential people. in Sp un 
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convinced the king that if trade grew up between the Philip- 
pines and Spanish America, the gold and silver of Mexico 
and Peru would flow out to the Far East instead of coming to 
Spain. The government therefore imposed severe restrictions 
upon trade between the 
Philippines and America. 

Trade was allowed only 
between Manila and the 
ports of Mexico; only 
one ship was permitted 
to make the round trip 
each year ; the value of 
the annual cargo was not 
to exceed a certain fixed 
amount, and the right 
of participating in the 
trade was limited to high 
government officials and 
their friends Trade be- 
tw een the Philippines and 
the ports of Spain was 
• practically out of the 
question; the route by 
way of the Cape of Good 
Hope was controlled by 

the Portuguese, while the A SrAxisn Galleon 



voyage by way of the 
Strait of Magellan was 
far too long and dangcr- 


The Manila galleons, whose annual voyages 
nerc such important e\cnts m Philippine 
commerce, were ships of this type 


ous As a result of these restrictions, therefore, the only trade 
between the Philippines and the Western world was that car- 
ried by the annual ship from Manila to Mexico, the "Manila 
galleon.” For two hundred and forty years (from 1571 until 
»8« 1) this j early \ oyage was an important event to the Spanish 
of Manila. If a voyage was successful, the cargo, which con- 
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sisted of the finest Oriental products and often represented an 
investment of a quarter of a million pe<os would lx, sold in 
Mexico at a hundred per cent profit But then wxrc stom 
pirates and uncharted seas to be feared , hence one could 
never tell whether the venture would result in a hand-omt. 
profit or in a total lo^s Some of the galleons were h>t bat 
the successful vojages resulted in a stcadv flow oi Mexican 
stiver into the Philippines and from there into other parts of 
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English ship had found its way to Far Eastern waters, and 
England had shown herself to be the equal of Spain and Por- 
tugal in the art of seamanship 
233. Union of the Portuguese and Spanish Crowns. On his 
return -voyage Drake had sailed through the Moluccas and 
even touched at Temate and other places ; but his ship was 
already so heavily laden with Spanish gold and silver that he 
made no effort to open trade with the people of the Spice 
Islands Like the other people of western Europe, the English 
were obtaining a plentiful supply of spices, at a reasonable 
price, from the Portuguese. So long as this supply was avail- 
able, there was little reason for the English to face the dif- 
ficulties and dangers which would be involved in direct trade 
with the Indies , much greater profits could be obtained by 
piratical attacks upon the Spanish treasure-ships than could 
possibly result from entering into competition with the Por- 
tuguese. But in 1580, the same year that saw Drake’s return 
from this world-encircling voyage, Philip II of Spain seized 
the Portuguese crown and placed it upon his own head This 
event did not unite Spam and Portugal into a single kingdom ; 
throughout his reign Philip kept the administration of the 
two countries separate and appointed none but Portuguese to 
official positions in the eastern possessions of his newly ac- 
quired kingdom Yet the fact that the two countries now had 
the same king drew Portugal into Spain’s wars with England 
and Holland, with the result that Lisbon was closed to the 
English and Dutch merchants 

234. The Dutch and English Invasion of the Par East. Tor 
a numlicr of years England and Holland were able to obtain 
fpiecs, in small quantities and at a much higher price, through 
the hinds of neutral merchants. The destruction of Philip’s 
" Invincible Anaida,” in 15S8, broke the Spanish naval power, 
ami it was not long after this that the Dutch and English 
determined to *cm) their own ships to the East Indies for the 
f pi ccs which were now so difficult to obtain from Lisbon. 
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wrevt from Portugal the grnt port of Milted which fora 
hundred and thirty jure Ind bun second only to Goa as a 
Portuguese commcrciil base The I nghsh attacks upon the 
Portuguese position were chiefly directed at the western sec 
tion of the far flung line of trading posts , but here they were 
hardly less destructive than the Dutch attacks farther east 
In 161 1 the English defeated a Portuguese fleet off Cambay m 
j6i 5 they gained an e\ cn more s« ccpmg mv al v ictor} over the 
I ortuguesc m a battle off Survt A few > cars later Mocha at the 
entrance to the Red Sea was seized by the Lnglish forces in 
1622 Ormuz near the mouth of the Persian Gulf was taken 
by the Persians and the Lnghsh The loss of these two impor 
tint ports was a severe blow, since it deprived the Portuguese 
of their control ov cr trade in the Red Sea and the Fcrsian Gulf 
238 Exhaustion and Decline of Portugal Nor were the 
Dutch and the English the only enemies agamst whom the 
Portuguese were now compelled to defend themselves As 
early as 1570 Goa had been attacked by the forces of Aibar 
on which occasion only the desperate heroism of the Portu 
guese garrison had saved the city from falling into the hands 
of the Mogul conqueror About the same tune the growing 
hostility toward the Portuguese had resulted in similar attacks 
upon Malacca and other strongholds Before the arrival of 
European enemies however the Portuguese had always been 
able to defend themselves With the coming of the Dutch and 
English the anti Portuguese activities of the local rulers m 
creased In Ceylon and in the East Indies the Dutch made 
common cause with those who had come to hate the donuna 
tion of Portugal while the English adopted the same policy in 
India and in Persia The result of the struggle was not long 
in doubt Even m times of peace Portugal had been compelled 
to draw heavily upon her man power to maintain her vast em 
pire these constant wars against overwhelming odds soon 
resulted in complete exhaustion In 1629 Shah Jehan the 
grandson of Akbar captured the city of Hugh and took a 
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thousand Portuguese prisoners, thus giving notice that the 
downfall of Portuguese power in India was at hand 1 

239 The Commercial Mastery of the East falls to the Dutch 
and English. The capture of Malacca by the Dutch m 1641 
practically marked the end of Portuguese power in the East 
Some fragments of her former greatness still remained, but 
these fragments gradually fell from the grasp of the exhausted 
nation Goa, Daman, and the island of Diu in India, Macao 
in China, and one half of the little island of Timor are all that 
remain today to remind us of the power which Portugal once 
enjoyed IYom the capture of Malacca, the commercial mas- 
tery of the East lay between Holland and England 

QUESTIONS 

I For how long a period were Portugal and Spain without other 
European rivals in the Far East? Why did the Spanish not become com 
mercial rivals Of the Portuguese? How did Portugal get and maintain 
complete control over trade between Europe and the Tar East? Why 
may Portugal at this time be compared to a great trading company? 
Describe the missionary work, of the Portuguese , the relations of the 
Portuguese with Siam and Burma 

II Trace the growth of Spanish power in the Philippines to 1576 
What was the Manila galleon? What did Drake accompbsh? Why did 
he not attempt to engage in trade in the East Indies? When were the 
crowns of Spain and Portugal united? Show how this affected Portugal, 
Holland, and England When was the Dutch East India Company 
formed? the English East India Company? How did they differ from 
the Portuguese merchants? 

III What was the weakness of the Portuguese commercial empire? 
Where was it attacked by the Dutch? by the English ? Who else joined 
with the Dutch and English m attacking the Portuguese? Point'out on 
the map the present Portuguese possessions in the Far East 

1 Shah Jehan has an even better claim to an honorable place in history In 
1 633 three years after this martial eaplo t he commenced the erection of the 
beautiful Taj Mahal built as a tomb and a memorial to a beloved queen 
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been widely established by John of Monte Comno and his 
fellow workers, suffered from the fact that they had received 
favor and support from the Mongol emperors When the Mon 
gols were overthrown, the Christian religion became the object 
of widespread popular opposition , in a very short time, there- 
fore it completely disappeared For the first century and a 


\ 1 ORTIO\ OF THE L\AUUv VT1 \ H ILLS \ ASKING 
Here each locked in a narrow cell the candidates for off cial post wrote the r 
exam na l on papers Th s peture was taken from one of the several towers 
from \\h ch a strict watch was kept in order to prevent any outside ass stance 
to the cand dates 


half of the Ming period direct intercourse between China and 
1 uropc ceased to exist and only a few European tra\elcrs 
succeeded in finding their way into the territories of the empire 
242 The Great Emperors of the Ming Dynasty The power 
of the new dynasty was put upon a firm foundation by the 
wise “tate^manship of two great emperors Hung u (1368- 
1398) and his son \ ung Lo (i40z-i4-»4) 
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Hung Wu, T\ho'C success as a ribel lr.ulrr raiccd him to the 
imperial throne, btgan life as the son of a poor laborer; hut 
mithcr his humble origin nor his Jack of education could pre- 
vent liim from becoming a successful general and a wfcc 
ruler. Throughout his long life he alna^s n taint'd his early 
simplicity of tastes and his deep sympathy with the people 
from whom he came, while, like all great rulers in history, 
he strove to give his country such a government that even 
the poorest subject would be protected in his rights. Fully 
appreciating the fact that the diameter of a government 
depends upon the character and ability of its subordinate 
officers. Hung Wu made every effort to secure well-qualified 
men to *ervc as his representatives throughout the empire. 
He restored the andent system of dvfl-scrvicc examinations, 
so that all public offidals, being familiar with the teaching of 
Confudus, would be guided in their actions by prinaplcs of 
justice and propriety. In order to prevent the evils of favorit- 
ism in local administration — perhaps, al-o, with the idea of 
drawing the different parts of the empire more closely to- 
gether — he introduced the policy of appointing ofhdals to 
positions outside the provinces in which they were bom. 
Knowing that offirials often try to hide unpleasant facts from 
the emperor, he issued a decree providing se\ ere penalties for 
those who failed to report any disaster which occurred in their 
districts. In many of his wise decisions Hung Wu seems to 
have been guided by the advice of his empress, who, until her 
death in 13B2, constantly exerted a gentle influence in favor of 
peace and justice 

Yung Lo, who came to the throne about four > ears after his 
father’s death, was not the lawful successor hut seized the 
throne by leading a revolt against his own nephew. Although 
he was usurper, Yung Lo soon showed himself to be such an 
able and energetic ruler that the Chinese have always regarded 
him as one of their greatest emperors It was be, as we have 
seen (§ 137), who transferred the capital of the empire from 
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Nanking to Peking The reasons for this step can easily be 
seen Only~ from the north was China in danger of attack , 
Yung Lo wished to be located at a point where he could watch 
over the northern frontier and take measures to repel any 
threatened invasion by the Tartars Although the rule of 
Yung Lo was not so mild as that of his father, he steadily 
improved the administration of justice and did much to cor 
rcct various evils in local government 

243 China and her Neighbors The Ming period in Chinese 
history was almost entirely free from wars of foreign conquest 
The first Ming emperor, after driving the Mongols beyond the 
Great Wall, followed them mto Manchuna in order to crush 
their military power, while Yung Lo earned on wars in Indo 
China and in regions outside China’s western frontier But 
c\en "Vung Lo, who was the most warlike monarch of the 
dynasty, w as usually w filing to live in peace with his neighbors 
and to de\ ote his energies to the problems of mtemal govern 
ment China therefore enjoyed dunng the greater part of this 
penod, the fnendship and respect of the other countnes in the 
Far F ast 

We ha\c already seen (§194) how China's prestige was 
established throughout the Malay w'orld by the expeditions 
under Cheng Ho After 1415 Cheng Ho’s expeditions lost 
much of their warlike character from this time Yung Lo 
and his successors were willing to depend upon peaceful em 
basics to maintain their influence Envoys were sent to 
Java to Sumatra and to various parts of Indo China These 
states as well as Korea and the Lu chu Islands sent their 
tribute bearing embassies at regular intervals to the Chinese 
court Even the Japanese although come of their lawless 
countrvmen frequently indulged in piratical attacks upon the 
coast of China w ere glad to renew the commercial relations 
which had been interrupted by the aggressive foreign policy 
of Kubln Khan Onk from one direction was the peace of 
China sertoudy threatened in the north, the region from 
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which the empire had been so often invaded during past ages, 
the warlike Tartar tribes soon were gathering strength for a 
fresh attack upon the prosperous lands south of the Great 
Wall 

244 Good Government under the Mings Since the Ming 
emperors were content to follow a purelj defensive policy 
upon the frontiers they were able to de\ote their energies to 
domestic affairs In this field much was done to foster the 
welfare of the Chinese people Imperial commissioners were 
appointed to inspect and to improve the waterways through 
out the empire reservoirs and irrigation canal* were mam 
tamed to provide adequate supplies of water in times of 
drought while river channels were dredged and dikes were 
built to guard against the danger of floods Public granaries 
were established m all parts of the country m order to insure 
a food reserve in ca«e of poor crops Taxes w ere rev iscd down 
ward and the actual burden of taxation was further reduced 
bj employing the army to transport the tribute nee from 
the provinces to the capital The need for an abundant supply 
of currency was met by the continued use of paper money a 
thing which had impressed Marco Polo as such a wonderful 
device and the value of these government bank notes was 
maintamed by the provision that seventj per cent of all taxes 
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never been surpassed in their history Art and architecture 
flourished as in the great days of Han and Tang A nnrabex 
of China’s greatest painters arose to produce pictures rival- 
ing those of contemporary Italy, -while splendid buildings 
were erected at Nanking, at Peking, and in other parts of the 
country The same artistic spirit appeared m many of the 




A Chinese Bridge 


China is remarkable for its great number of beautiful bridges The bridge in 
the picture is located not far from Nanking and spans one of the many canals 
wh ch intersect the Yangtze delta region 


country’s industries the bronze vases and the porcelains of 
the Ming dynasty being especially famous for their graceful 
shapes and their beautiful workmanship Although the Euro- 
pean Renaissance had been in progress for more than a hun 
dretl years China at the end of the fifteenth century was. 
still far ahead of Europe in wealth industry, and culture 
24G Arrival of the Portuguese m China As a result of Albu- 
querque’s courtesy toward the Chinese at Malacca (§ 213), 
good reports concerning the Portuguese had been earned back 
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to China when the first Portuguese ships reached Canton in 
1516 they were therefore favorably received and had no dif 
ficulty in exchanging their cargoes for Chinese goods The 
following year four Portuguese ships reached the coast of 
China bearing an envoy from the viceroy at Goa and two of 
the ships with the envoy were allowed to proceed to Canton 



Ti e Marble Pailow at the Ming Tombs 
la a qu et valley north of Peking there stand the tombs of Yung Lo and h s 
twelve successors to the throne The sp end d Pa low shown m the p cture 
ma ks the entrance to the Holy Way leading to the tombs 

The Arab merchants at Canton who were bitter against the 
Portuguese because of their seizure of Malacca tried to con 
vmce the Chinese officials that the newcomers were barbarian 
pirates but the Portuguese behaved so politely that their 
envoy Thome Ptres obtained permission to visit Peking 
The good behavior of the first Portuguese was not imitated 
by those of their countrymen who later reached the coast of 
Owna SfoortVy att.tr Puts teemed word that he might pro- 
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several years, perfecting their knowledge of the Chinese lan 
guage and winning a reputation as scientists * After several 
years at Canton, Rica threw off his Buddhist disguise and 
adopted the costume of a Confunan scholar From Canton 
Ricci now proceeded northward first to the Yangtze valley 
and then to Peking, where, in 1601, he was actually received 
in an audience by the Ming emperor Wan Li 
251 . Ricci and his Successors at Peking. Ricci was a bril 
liant scholar and a man of great tact Moreov er he had be- 
come such a master of the Chinese language that he was able 
to converse with the educated Chinese about their own Con- 
fucian Classics, as well as about the saence of the West He 
was therefore able to wan respect and toleration for himself and 
for lits religious ideas This toleration at Peking made it pos 
siblc for Rica’s fellow missionaries to carry on their teaching m 
the provinces, and Christianity soon obtained throughout the 
empire a stronger position than the one which it had lost with 
the overthrow of the Mongols After the death of Ricci, in 
1G10 other able members of the Jesuit order succeeded in re 
tuning the continued good will of the Chinese emperors and 
their officials About twent> ) ears after Ricci s death another 
Jesuit Adam Schaal, rose to be even more influential than 
Rica had been Schaal and a fellow Jesuit were appointed 
members of the Board of Astronomy, in this post Schaal 
served with such distinction that, after the fall of the Mvtig 
dynast) , he was reappointed to the same position by the 
Manchu government 

252 . The Dutch at Canton and Formosa. When the Dutch 
reached the lar East tne) lost little time in following their 
Portugue 1 ^ rivals to the coast of China In 1604 three ships 
of the Dutch East India Company .arrived at Macao, where 
they requested permission to trade The Chinese officials at 
Macao who had begun to regard all new arrivals with suspi- 
cion wire informed b) the Portuguese tint the Dutch were a 
nation of ferocious pirates, so the permission was not granted 
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Eighteen years later, after the Dutch had established their new 
headquarters at Batavia, a fleet was sent to Macao with in- 
structions to open trade there by force, if force was necessary 
Without attempting to negotiate, the commander of the fleet 
landed a strong body of troops for an immediate attach upon 
Macao The attack was a disastrous failure, and the Portu 
gtiese, aided by Chinese forces, drove the Dutch bach to their 
ships with heavy losses Repulsed in their attempt upon 
Macao, the Dutch proceeded northeastward to the Pesca 
doies Islands, the group of small islands lying between For- 
mosa and the coast of Fukien province, where they established 
a trading post A few years later the Dutch gamed a foothold 
upon the large island of Formosa In 1630 a settlement was 
made at Tai wan, on the west coast of the island, where Fort 
Zelandia was erected , other settlements were made at Kelung, 
on the northern coast, and at other points Formosa was favor 
ably situated for trade with Japan, as well as with the coast of 
China and the Dutch remained m control of the island until 
1662 when they were driven out by the “pirate patriot” 
Ko-unga (§321) 

253 Early English Efforts to open Trade The English 
East India Company was far behind its Dutch rival in its 
attempts to open trade with China In 1623 some of the 
company s representatives m the East were strongly in favor 
of securing a position in Formosa which would make it pos 
sible to control all trade between China and Japan , but the 
directors in England objected to the proposal In 1637 sev 
era! English ships, under the command of Captain Weddell, 
arrived at Canton being the first English ships to attempt 
to open trade with China Although Captain Weddell hail 
stopped at Goa and had received from the Portuguese viceroy 
formal permission to trade at Macao the Portuguese mer- 
chants at that port did everything in their power to cause 
trouble between the local officials and the English Irritated 
at the long delay in obtaining the necessary permit from the 
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Chinese officials, the English captain sent two of his small 
boats to explore the channel to Canton, with the result that 
the local authorities became firmly convinced of his hostile 
intentions A few days later a dash occurred, apparently by 
accident, between the English ships and one of the forts guard- 
ing the river , the fort was bombarded and stormed, and the 
ships proceeded up to Canton, where they were allowed to 
exchange their cargoes for sugar, ginger, and other Chinese 
commodities Follow- mg this stormy episode the English 
made one or two half-hearted attempts to open trade, but it 
was not until 1670, twenty-six years after the downfall of the 
Ming dynasty, that the English company actually secured a 
share in the commerce of Chma 
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Manchus, served to arouse in their leader a feeling of bitter 
hatred toward the rulers of China. 

255. The Beginning of War with the Manchus. In 1618 the 
Manchu leader, Nurhachu, drew up a list of grievances against 
the Mmgs and issued a formal declaration of war Nurhacbu 
soon succeeded in conquering all the Ming allies in Man- 
churia and in overrunning all Chinese territory outside the 
Great Wall, but this massive barricade and the line of strongly 
fortified cities continued to block lus triumphant progress 
In 1626 Nurhachu died and was succeeded by his son 1 aitsung, 
who, shortly alter his succession, assumed the imperial title 
and gave to this newly established dynasty the name "Tai 
Tsing” (“Great Pure”) The Korean king, faithful m his 
allegiance to the Ming emperor had been giving considerable 
aid to the Chinese, but in 1Q27 the Manchus invaded Korea 
and forced the king to become a vassal of the newly created 
emperor at Mukden Despite these successes outside the 
Great Wall, and despite the nonnulitary character of the 
Chinese, the Manchus were still unable to gain a firm foothold 
inside the territories of the empire Although Peking was tom 
by political discord and intrigue, a strong Chinese army held 
the pass at Shanhaikwan, China’s Thermopyl® 1 

256. The Rebellion of Li Tre-ching. As early as 1621, how- 
ever, popular disturbances in various parts of the empire 
began to show that the Ming government was losing the re- 
spect and support of the nation These disturbances, which 
first appeared in the districts at a distance from Peking, stead- 
ily increased and spread toward the capital The long and 
costly struggle against the Manchus, the destruction of 
property by the Manchu raids into the northern provinces, 
and severe droughts in a number of districts all caused wide- 
spread suffering and discontent Bngand leaders, recruiting 
their forces from the thousands of desperate, homeless men, 
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were able to become actual rulers oyer large areas while the 
authorities at Peking occupied with the war against the 
Manchus dared not withdraw troops from the northern 
frontier to deal with these marauders 

The most powerful of these robber chieftains was a man 
named Li Tze clung who gradually extended his power over 
the entire province of Honan south of the \ ellow River In 
1642 Li Tze-chmg invaded the adjoining province of Shensi 
At Si an fu the old Tang capital of the empire Li proclaimed 
himself emperor of China and declared that the -Mings by 
their corruption had proved themselves totally unfit to hold 
the power Unable to decide whether to retreat southward to 
Nanking or to summon his army from the frontier the em 
peror hesitated until it was too late for either step Peking 
was captured without a struggle (he emperor committed sui 
ade and Li Tze-chmg established himself for a brief penod 
upon the imperial throne 

257 Wu San kwei and the Manchus At this time the 
imperial army at Shanhaikwan was under the command of an 
able general named Wu San Lwez Tor a while Wu San kwei 
was uncertain as to what he should do but he finally decided 
to call upon the Manchus for assistance in driving the usurper 
from the throne W ith this assistance \\ u succeeded in defeat 
ing the rebel army Li Tze-chmg retreated from Peking into 
the western provinces where he was finally captured and put 
to death Although the Manchus were quite willing to assist 
Wu San kwei against the rebel leader they had no intention 
of restoring the Mings to their lost throne As soon as they 
secured possession of Peking and a part of north China they 
transferred their capital from Mukden to Peking The young 
Manchu ruler was proclaimed emperor of China as the first 
monarch of the Tai Tsing dynasty and the forces of the m 
vaders proceeded to the gradual conquest of the empire 
Convinced of the hopelessness of the Ming cause W u San 
kwei now definitely allied himself with the Manchus to whom 
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he rendered valuable service by bringing about the peaceful 
submission of the western and southwestern provinces 1 The 
Manchus rewarded him for his services by appointing him to 
rule as viceroy over the provinces which he succeeded in 
pacifying 

258 Completion of the Manchu Conquest (1644-1650) For 
a while the adherents of the Mings maintained a resistance 



Cjatc of Heavenly Peace 

n.e mam entrance to the Torbi Idcn City Here m the center o! Peking the 
Manchu cmjv.ro rs established themselves after the fall of the Ming dynasty 
in 1644 

against the southward advance of the invaders Six Ming 
emperors followed each other m rapid succession first at 
Nanking and later at Hangchow but province after province 
submitted to the Manchu sway and the last Ming emperor 
"as finally compelled to seek refuge with the king of Burma 
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In .1650 the city of Canton was taken by the Mandats and 
the conquest of China may be regarded as complete The 
loyal supporters of the old dynasty still continued the war 
upon the sea but on land the rule of the Manchus was accepted 

The rapidity with which the Manchus succeeded in estab 
lishing their control over the empire was partly a result 0/ 
their policy of employing Wu San kwei and other Chinese 
officers as their representatives in many of the more difficult 
regions Much more important however was their concilia 
tory attitude with regard to the maintenance of the old tradi 
tional methods of government No changes were made m the 
fundamental laws of the land No increase was made in the 
light taxation imposed upon the people The old system of 
official examinations was maintained and the majority of 
even the highest provincial offices continued to be filled by 
Chinese officers In the great adm mstrativc boards at Peking 
equality between Chinese and Manchus w as carefully main 
tamed As far as the people of the country were concerned 
two facts alone gave evidence that there had been a change of 
rulers the n earing of the queue was imposed as a symbol of 
submission and Manchu troops were stationed at a number 
of important cities as a precaution against any attempted 
rebellion 

After nearly three centuries of good government the Ming 
dynasty was overthrown even more quickly than the founder 
of the line had overthrown the Mongols Tew of the Ming 
emperors were bad rulers most of them were unusually able 
men who strove to secure the welfare of their people In \ icw 
of the generally good character of the Ming rulers the reason 
for the sudden downfall of the dynasty may perhaps be found 
in their failure to recognize that the tribes of the north were 
not inspired by the same pacif c ideals as the people of China 
But the wisdom and soundness of their gov eminent in internal 
affairs arc proved by the prosperity which tl c country cn 
joyed during their rule and by the fact that the new dynasty 
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was able to govern the empire with hardly a single change in 
the administrate e machinery which the Mings had organized 

QUESTIONS 

I When was the Ming dynasty established in China ? Why was the 
establishment of the new dynasty followed by the interruption of inter 
course with Europe? Describe the government of Hung Wu How did 
the policy of the Ming rulers affect the relations between China and her 
Far Eastern neighbors? Tell of the measures taken to increase the ma 
tenal prosperity of China How do you explain the artistic and cultural 
development of China under the Mings 5 

II Describe the conduct of the Portuguese in China Why were the 
Portuguese unable to use successfully in China the same methods that 
they had employed in India? Locate Macao Why was it a good place 
for a trading post? What restrictions did the Chinese place upon the 
Portuguese at Macao 5 What do you know about Ricci? Tell of the 
Dutch attempts to open trade with China of the English attempts 
III Who were the Manchus? Describe the growth of their power 
How were the Manchus able to gam a foothold in North China? Why 
were they able to eatend then power so rapidly over the whole empire? 
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259 Decline of the Kamakura Shogunate We have already 
seen (§92) how Yontomo established at Kamakura a mili- 
tary organization, known as the Shogunate, which actually 
exercised supreme power in the government of the Japanese 
Empire Although Yontomo’s successors soon became mere 
figureheads in the hands of a group of subordinate officials, 
the Shogunate gave the country a long period of honest and 
efficient government In 1274 and m 1281 the mihtary dis- 
cipline maintained by the Shogunate had enabled the Japanese 
to repel the expeditions of Kublai Khan (§ 130) The half 
century which followed the repulse of the Mongols, however, 
saw a gradual decline in the power of the administration at 
Kamakura The simple mihtary life of the early Kamakura 
period which had been strictly enforced by Yontomo and his 
first successors, had gradually given way to more luxurious 
276 
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standards of living introduced from Kyoto, while jealousy 
and intrigue were taking the place of the earlier harmony 
among the officials of the Shogunate At the same time the 



Shogun’s vassals in all parts of the country were becoming 
bankrupt, through their extravagances, and were beginning 
to long for a cml war which would enable them to acquire 
fresh possessions by conquest The long decline of the Kama 
hura administration ended with its overthrow by Emperor 
Daigo II (1319-1338) Discovering that Daigo was planning 
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to make himself the real ruler of the empire, the Shogun’s 
officials attempted, in 1332, to drive him from the throne 
The Kamakura forces entered Kyoto and sent the emperor 
mto exile on the little island of Oki , but Daigo soon succeeded 
in escaping from Oki and returned to the capital, where he 
secured the assistance of a discontented Kamakura general, 
Ashikaga Takauji In July 1333 the imperial army defeated 
the Shogun’s forces the city of Kamakura was destroyed, and 
the Shogunate was overthrown 

260 A New Shogunate Daigo II had hoped that the 
destruction of the Kamakura Shogunate would leave him com 
plete master of the empire but he quickly discovered his 
mistake The civilian government which he attempted to 
organize at Kyoto was soon tom by the old intrigues between 
rival official cliques while the military leaders who had aided 
him against the Shogunate were demanding satisfactory re 
wards for their services The Daimyos of the Kuan to 1 broke 
out in revolt, and Ashikaga Takauji whom the emperor sent 
to restore order m these provinces merely utilized his ap 
pomtment as a means of putting himself at the head of the 
discontented Daimyos Returning to Kjoto m Ju]> 1336, 
Takauji forced Daigo to take refuge m the mountainous dis 
tnct south of the capital A new emperor was placed upon the 
throne, and in 1338 Takauji was appointed Shogun — the first 
of the new Ashikaga Shogunate which was to continue for 
two hundred and thirtj five jears 

261 The Rule of the Ashikagas (1338-1575) Tor more 
than two hundred years the Ashikaga Shogunate was con 
temporaneous with the Chinese Ming d> nasty but during 
these two centuries the internal conditions of the two empires 
were totally different China under the Ming emperors 
enjoj ed a long period of almost unbroken peace , m Japan 
on the other hand the Ashikaga Shogunate was a period of 
practically uninterrupted end war 

' The d 5 U cl aroun l Tokj-o Raj sec } <}0. 
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262 . The War of Succession ( 1336 - 1392 ). The civil wars 
began with what is known as the War of Succession When 
Daigo fled from the capital, the Ashihaga chief, as we have 
seen, placed another emperor upon the vacant throne ; Daigo 
continued, however, to claim the imperial title, and his claim 
was supported by all those, who hated the Ashikagas. The 
struggle between the two rival courts continued for fifty-six 
years, from 1336 until 1392 Taking sides with one or the 
other of the two emperors, the Daimyos throughout the empire 
proceeded to invade and conquer the lands of their neighbors. 

In order to avoid attack by their stronger neighbors, or to 
have an excuse for attacking their weaker ones, these local 
rulers changed sides with such bewildering rapidity that the 
period has been called the "Age of Turncoats ” In 1392 the 
last of the "Southern'* emperors, the successors of Daigo II, 
made peace with the Kyoto government, and the War oi 
Succession came to an end , but the feudal lords in the dis- 
tricts far from the capital continued the many private feuds 
which had originated during the disputed succession. 

263 . Relations with China and Korea. During the Shogun- 
atc of the third Aslukaga Shogun, Yoshimitsu (1367-1395) , im- 
portant changes in China and in Korea made it possible for the 
Japanese to resume the friendly relations which had been dis- 
turbed by tbc Mongol conquests on the continent. In 136S 
Hung Wu expelled the Mongol rulers from Chma and estab- 
lished the Ming dynasty, while in 1392 Yi Tai-jo overthrew the 
old Korean dynasty and ascended the throne as the first mon- 
arch of a new line. 

Yoshimitsu was very anxious to establish commercial rela- 
tions with China because of the profits which the trade would 
bring to the imperial treasury Ilis counselors, who were drawn 
from the " Zen ” sect of Buddhists, were al«o strongly in favor 
xJi Tvncw'mg iritmTly relations with the Chinese 'Empire. Zen 
Buddhbm was Chinese in origin, and the Zen Buddhists of 
Japan, who owed much of their importance to their Chinese 
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scholarship, were anxious to keep in touch with the great mon- 
astic schools of the Zen order in China For these reasons 
Yoshimitsu exerted himself to win the good will of the Ming 
government In response to Hung Wu’s complaints against 
Japanese pirates who had been plundering the coast of China, 
the Shogun arrested a number of the principal offenders and 
handed them over to the Chinese for punishment He also 
adopted the Chinese calendar, acknowledged himself to be a 
vassal of the Ming emperor, and accepted from Hung Wu 
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formal investiture as "King of Japan ' Yoshimitsu has been 
bitterly denounce d by patriotic Japanese writers for his sub 
servient attitude toward China, but the friendly relations 
which he reestablished continued throughout the entire Ashi 
haga penod 

Intercourse between Japan and Korea was reopened by the 
action of the new Korean government In 1392, the jear in 
which he ascended the throne, Yi Tai jo sent envoys to Kyoto, 
where Yoshimitsu gladly seized the opportunity of entenng 
into commercial and diplomatic relations. In 1430, as reprisal 
for raids which Japanese pirates were making upon the Korean 
coast, a Korean fleet attacked the Japanese island of Tsushima. 
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The dispute between the two countries was soon adjusted, and 
the Japanese, m addition to sending ships to Korea, received 
permission to reside at three Korean ports Except for this 
short interruption and a similar break in the sixteenth century, 
intercourse between Japan and Korea continued to be friendly 
until * 592 , when Hideyoshi undertook the conquest of the 
peninsula 

264 Luxury and Suffering During a considerable part of 
the Ashihaga Shogunate, especially under Yonbimitsu and his 
immediate successors, the Japanese capital witnessed a great 
revival of literature and art The influence of the Zen Bud 
dhists and the renewal of intercourse with China resulted in a 
fresh interest in Chinese culture Chinese painting Chinese 
poetry, Chinese architecture and Chinese philosophy were all 
studied and imitated, while even the military leaders of Japan 
began to study Chinese treatises on war in order to perfect 
themselves in tactics and strategy In luxury and extrava 
gance Kyoto at this time surpassed even the standards which 
had been set up during the days of the Tujiwara rule The 
Shoguns themselves often set an example in wasteful expendi 
turc The Kinkakuji or " Golden Pavilion which is still one 
of the most delightful spots in the vicinity of the capital was 
erected at great cost by \ oshimitsu while his grandson \ o 
shimasa, built an equally splendid pavilion which he called the 
Ginkakuji or "SiU er Pavilion ” These two beautiful build 
ings bear witness to the art of the period but they also 
testify to the wide difference between the Ashihaga Shoguns 
and the first Shoguns at Kamakura 
In contrast to the luxury and splendor of the capital condi 
lions in the provinces were probably worse than they had ever 
been at an> other time in the history of the country The un 
ceasing pm ate wars were marked by such treachery and 
cruelty that no man knew whom to trust The peasants were 
crushed under a load of taxes which in one form or another, 
often took from them the equivalent of scaenty per cent of 
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their crops Added to this burden of taxation there was the 
constant danger that war would sweep over their community, 
taking away their few remaining possessions and leaving their 
rude homes in rums 

265 The Warring Country By 1467 the authority of the 
central administration had almost -ceased to exist outside the 
districts immediately around the capital In that year a new 
and more general war broke out between powerful groups 
of Daimyos and all pretense of a central government was 
abandoned Recagus 
ing the fact that no one 
paid the slightest at 
tention to decrees or in 
structions, the Shoguns 
even ceased to send 
out commands to their 
vassals Japan now en 
tered upon the period 
known in her history 
as the 'Epoch of the 
Warring Country ' ( 

Throughout the empire 
the warrior was su 
preme and although 
the great mass of the peasants continued patiently to till the 
soil thousands of their number took up arms and sought an 
easier livelihood by becoming soldiers in the service of some 
powerful Daimyo Instead of listing for a brief thirty years 
hke the Wars of the Roses (1455 1485),* which had started 
a few years earlier in England this struggle stretched out 
over a full century before any sign of its end appeared In 
England it this time there were two rival parties stmmg to 
gain control over the ctQwn but in Japin where the central 

* Sm J II Rob ijwd r ] lh ao 1 ] it Ilrrastrd Our II orU TpJity or.J 
\tilrrJty jjy® G nn and Company ,924 
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267 . Nobunaga, Hideyoshi, and Iyeyasu. Although the 
Portuguese reached Japan at a time when the country was in 
the worst stage of disorder and confusion, the year of their 
arrival (1542) saw the birth of the youngest of three great 
leaders who were destined to end the disorder and to reunite 
the empire under a strong government. 

Oda Nobunaga, the oldest of the three, was born in 1 533 and 
was therefore nine years old when the first Europeans reached 
Japan. The Oda family was descended from the Taira clan, 
and Nobunaga’s father was a petty Daimyo in the province 0/ 
Owari. In 1549 Nobunaga succeeded to ins father’s fief AH 
around him were powerful neighbors, and it seemed probable 
that the young Daimyo would soon be robbed of his small 
possessions , but he showed, by bis choice of capable advisers, 
that he had a wise head on his young shoulders, and that he 
was well able to hold what his father had left to him. 

Toyotomi Hideyoshi, three years younger than Nobunaga, 
was the son of a peasant. Scarcely five feet tall, and with a 
face like an ape, Hideyoshi was endowed with an intelligence 
which made him one of the most able statesmen in Japanese 
history. In 1558 Hideyoshi, who was then twenty-two years 
old, attached himself to Nobunaga. Tradition says that the 
shrewd little peasant had made a tour, carefully studying 
the characters of different Daimyos, after which he selected 
Nobunaga as the one most likely to succeed — and therefore 
most worthy of his services Whatever may be the truth of 
this story, the rapid rise of Nobunaga began in the same year 
that saw Hideyoshi added to his group of advisers 

Tokugawa Iyeyasu, bom in 1542, was descended from the 
Minamoto clan. This was an important fact, for the office of 
Shogun was restricted to members of that clan, and Iyeyasu 
was therefore the only one of the three who could lawfully 
aspire to the Shogunatc Less brilliant than ITidcj osbi, Iye- 
yasu possessed a high degree of political ability, while he was 
quite equal to cither of his great contemporaries in military 
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skill . Having been offended by bis Toronto overlord, Iyeyasu 
in 1560 formed an offensive and defensive alliance 'with No- 
bunaga, who by that time had extended his authority over 
the entire province of Owari. 

268 . The Rise of Nobunaga. On becoming the master of 
Owari, Nobunaga definitely identified himself with the side of 
the central government. In 5561 he visited Kyoto and secured 
the Shogun’s approval of his conquests , after which he pro- 
ceeded to extend his conquests into the neighboring provinces. 
In 1565 the Shogun was assassinated by two disloyal ministers, 
who put a three-year*old child in the office as their puppet. 
Nobunaga immediately took up arms against the assassins; 
three years later he was able to install the younger brother of 
the late Shogun in the Shogunate and to secure for himself 
appointment to the post of Vice Shogun 

Although nominally a mere subordinate of the Shogun, 
Nobunaga was now the actual head of the central government, 
which under his leadership began to assume fresh vigor in its 
dealings with the feudal lords Aided by the cooperation of 
I>cyasu in the Kwanto, the Vice Shogun broke the military 
power of one Daimyo after another The nobles whom he 
defeated were ruthlessly put to death, and their fiefs were 
bestowed upon men whose loyalty could be trusted. By 1582, 
the date of Nobunaga’s death, nearly one third of the country 
had been compelled to recognize the authority of Kyoto: a 
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scarcely, if at all, inferior to his former chief ; but in addition 
to this he was one of the cleverest statesmen of the sixteenth 
century — in Japan or in any other country. Where fighting 
was necessary, Hideyoshi fought, usually with brilliant suc- 
cess; but he seldom resorted to war if peaceful diplomacy 
could be used to attain his purpose, Hideyoshi understood, 
moreover, the art of utilizing his defeated enemies Unlike 
his predecessor, he almost always spared the lives of his 
opponents, either restoring them to their former possessions 
or transferring them to new fiefs where they would have little 
opportunity to make further trouble for him On a few occa- 
sions this conciliatory policy proved to be unsuccessful, but 
many of Hideyoshi's former enemies were thus transformed 
into loyal supporters By 1585, three years after the death of 
Nobunaga, Hideyoshi had succeeded in extending his author- 
ity overall Japan except Kyushu and the eastern portions of 
the main island. In 1587 a vigorous campaign, combined with 
a considerable amount of wise conciliation, brought about the 
submission of Kyushu. Three years later he brought the 
Kwanto and the northeastern provinces under his sway, and 
the unification of the empire was complete 
270. The Korean War. After eight years of diplomacy and 
war Hideyoshi had brought all parts of the Japanese Empire 
under his control But now he was faced with a difficult prob- 
lem • if all the Daimyos submitted to his rule, how coulcf he 
employ his soldiers, or how find territories with which to 
reward his loyal followers? In all countries and in all ages 
governments have attempted to quiet popular unrest, or to 
employ the energies of a dangerous military class, by embark- 
ing upon wars of foreign conquest , Hideyoshi undertook to 
solve his problem by the invasion and conquest of Korea, 
Hideyoshi’s determination to invade Korea was not adopted 
on the spur of the moment As early as 1578 he had sug- 
gested this to Nobunaga as the step which should be taken 
after the unification of Japan was completed, and he mentioned 
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272 End of the War. By the beginning of October, 1592, 
when the first Chinese army reached Korea the Japanese were 
ready for a truce, with the arrival of the main Chinese army, 
the following January, all hope of Japanese success was at an 
end In Mi> a preliminary truce provided that the Japanese 
forces should retire to the southeastern coast of Korea, and in 
June a Chinese mission arrived in Japan to negotiate a per 
manent peace The war dragged on howcv er, with a good deal 
of desperate fighting between the Koreans and the Japanese 
and it was not until after Hideyoshi s death that peace was 
actually restored 

273 The Korean Tortoise-Boat The Korean naval victo- 
ries which played such an important part m deciding the out 
come of the war, were made possible by a remarkable invention 
known as the tortoise-boat These strange warships were ab 
solutcly different Irom anything the Japanese had ever seen 
The tortoise boat” derived its name from a strong roof like 
the shell of a tortoise, which completely covered it and pro 
tected its crew from the missiles of the enemy The roof, 
studded with sharp spikes so that the enemy could not come 
aboard to capture the ship by hand to hand fighting is said to 
have been covered with iron plates as protection against fire- 
darts For purpose of attack the tortoise-boat was provided 
with a sharp beak on each end, while its oars were so arranged 
that it could be rowed backward or forward with equal speed 

Admiral Yih Sun sin had a very effective method of employ 
ing these ships in his battles with the Japanese After ap- 
proaching close to the enemy’s fleet the Koreans would turn 
and flee as if m a panic When the Japanese warships became 
scattered in the heat of the pursuit the Koreans would sud 
denly reverse their oars and dart at the nearest enemy ship 
rear end first The Japanese weapons would rattle harmlessly 
upon the strong shell of the tortoise boat while the sharp beak 
of the Korean ship would tear a great hole in the side of the 
Japanese vessel Thus the Japanese warships were usually 
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sunk, one by one without being able to inflict any injury 
upon the victorious Koreans 

274 Power seized by Iyeyasu On September 16 1598 
Hidcyoshi died leaving an infant son named Hideyon as heir 
to his offices and his vast possessions, but the restoration of 
order m Japan had not yet gone so far that political power 
could be handed down like property from father to son Six 
teen years earlier Hidcyoshi had set aside the political claims 
of Kobunaga s descendants now the claims of his own son 
were set aside by Tokugawa Iyeyasu Tor thirty eight years 
Iyeyasu had been the lo>al supporter of Nobunaga and Hide 
yoshi during which time his possessions had gradually in 
creased until he controlled almost one seventh of Japan These 
possessions were located entirely m the Kwanto in the center 
of which Iyeyasu had constructed the powerful fortified city 
of Yedo the modem Tokyo 

Hideyoshi before his death appointed Iyeyasu and four 
other powerful Daimyos to act as regents for the infant Hide 
yon but it was not long before a conflict broke out between 
Iyeyasu and his fellow regents In 1600 after a brief struggle 
Iyeyasu overthrew his rivals and made himself sole regent 
Although Hideyon was left in full possession of his father s 
property Iyeyasu now assumed complete control over the gov 
eminent Securing from the emperor in 1603 a commission 
as Shogun to which post his Mmamoto descent made him 
eligible Iyeyasu began to lay the foundations of an admmistra 
tive system which directed the affairs of japan for more than 
two and a half centunes 

275 The Tokugawa Shogunate LikeYontomo the founder 
of the Kamakura Shogunate (§ 92) Iyeyasu feared the cor 
ruptuig influence of the impenal court At Kyoto he built a 
strong castle — the K ijo Castle — in which he stayed when 
ht 'sisA.ed Vne emperor and in which he kept a trustv tepTe 
sentative to watch over the affairs of the capital but the cap 
ital of his Shogunate was established in his own city of Yedo m 
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the far off Kwanto Here the pow erful Daimyos w ere required 
to spend several months each year m attendance upon the 
Shogun when they left Yedo to return to their fiefs they were 
compelled to leave behind them members of their families as 
hostages for their loyalty Iveyasu s sons with whom he was 
plentifully provided were put in possession of great fiefs — all 
in the eastern part of the empire so that the Tokugawa family 
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an extraordinary man at its head In 1605 he resigned the 
office of Shogun in favor of his eldest son Hidetada, a rather 
dull but hard-working man, and spent the last eleven years of 
his life in training Hidetada to manage the affairs of his office, 
Iyeyasu judged correctly with regard to the probable character 
of his successors. Most of them were men of decidedly medi- 
ocre ability. But the care with which he had built up the or- 
ganization at Yedo enabled the Tokugawa Shogunate to be the 
real ruling force of the Japanese Empire for two and a half 
centuries after the death of its founder. 

276. Introduction of Christianity. Christian missionaries 
reached Japan seven years after the arrival of the first Por- 
tuguese traders In August, 1549, St. Francis Xavier and two 
other Jesuit priests landed at Kagoshima Here Xavier and 
his companions were cordially received by the Daimyo of 
Satsuma, who hoped that their arrival meant the return of 
foreign trade to his port, but who later issued a decree against 
the foreign religion when he saw that the merchants’ ships still 
passed by to the ports of his neighbors From Satsuma the 
Jesuits went to Hirado, which had become the chief trading 
port of the Portuguese. The missionaries were treated so re- 
spectfully by the Portuguese merchants that the local rulers 
were deeply impressed with their importance, and their re- 
ligious teaching was given the utmost toleration After a 
visit to Kyoto, where he failed to obtain a hearing, Xavier 
determined to attempt the introduction of Christianity into 
China, since he believed that the educated Japanese would 
give respectful attention to anything which came to them 
from China. In the autumn of 1551, therefore, he returned to 
India, leaving hi3 companions in Japan to carry on the work in 
Kyushu. The following year, as we have already seen (§250), 
Xavier arrived at San Chuan island off the coast of China, 
where he died without be\wg able to reach the mainland. 

During the thirty years following the departure of Xavier 
Christiinity made steady progress in some parts of Kyushu, 
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but was not so successful in the rest of the empire Not until 
1568 did the missionaries secure permission to reside and build 
churches in Kyoto and even then they found that the people 
of the capital showed httle interest in the new doctrines In 
158 r there were reported to be a hundred and fifty thousand 
Christians throughout Japan More than eighty per cent of 
these were in the island of Kyushu while nearly seventy per 
cent of them were concentrated in the two small states of 
Arima and Omura where trade with the Portuguese was most 
active In the states where the local authorities anxious to 
attract foreign traders to their ports shoived favor to the 
foreign teachers and took sides with them against the Bud 
dhists Christianity was able to gam a firm foothold elsewhere 
it made little progress 

277 Nobunaga and the Missionaries During the fourteen 
years of Nobunaga s rule the missionaries were able to carry 
on their work at Kyoto without fear of persecution Although 
the Vice Shogun never showed any personal interest in the 
doctrines of the foreign religion he favored the foreign teach 
ers and extended to them his powerful protection It was 
Nobunaga who secured for the Jesuits in 1568 a license to 
preach openly in the capital He showed marked favor to 
several of his vassals who embraced the Christian faith allow 
mg them to compel their peasants to be baptized In 1580 he 
even gave the missionaries permission to erect a chapel within 
the walls of his new castle on the shores of Lake B wa 

We have just seen that some of the Kyushu Daimyos 
favored the foreign religion in the hope of attracting foreign 
trade to their ports Nobunaga s friendship for the mission 
anes resulted from the fact that he and the Christians had a 
common enemy m Buddhism When Nobunaga first came to 
Kyoto the political intriguers of the Buddhist monasteries on 
Hiyeisan (§88) were allied with his opponents Prom this 
time there was deadly hatred between Nobunaga and the 
rassftastesws 1571 he utterly destroyed the Ilryersati 
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religious establishments and slaughtered all the monks on the 
mountain; but the other strong Buddhist organizations con- 
tinued to make trouble for him to the end of his life. Since 
there was almost equal enmity between the Christians and the 
Buddhists, Nobunaga was quite willing to support the mis- 
sionaries against their enemies — and his. 

278. Hideyoshi’s Early Treatment of the Missionaries. 
During the first years of Hideyoshi’s rule the missionaries 
continued to enjoy government protection and favor. When 
the peasant statesman was preparmg for the conquest of 
Kyushu he treated them with especial courtesy. In May, 
1586, he explained to Coelho, a Jesuit leader, that it was his 
intention to divide Kyushu among the prominent Christian 
Daimyos and to hand over the port of Nagasaki to the Jesuits. 
As evidence of his good will Hideyoshi drew up, at >Coelho’s 
request, a document granting the missionaries three impor- 
tant privileges permission to preach in all parts of Japan, 
freedom from the inconvenience of having soldiers billeted in 
their houses, and exemption from all local taxation As a re- 
sult of Hideyoshi’s statement, apparently confirmed by the 
Grant of these important concessions, the missionaries had 
high hopes for the future. They felt fully justified in believing 
that under Japan’s new ruler they were to enjoy favors even 
greater than those which had been conferred upon them by 
Nobunaga. 

279. The Anti-Christian Decree of 1587. These hopes were 
doomed to sudden and bitter disappointment So long as he 
"as engaged in subduing the rebellious Daimyos of Kyushu, 
Hides oshi heaped favors upon the missionaries and their 
Japanese friends , but as soon as the struggle had been brought 
to a successful end, his altitude abruptly changed. At mid- 
night on July 23, 1587, Coelho was awakened by a messenger 
twm. UVAi-j-er-W. wn immediate answer to the fol- 

lowing questions : By what right did the Jesuits u«e force to 
compil Japanese to become Christians? Why did they en- 
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courage thur followers to destroy temples? Why r]j(J they 
persecute the Buddhists 5 Why did they md the other Por 
tugue e tit useful 'immak such as oxen and cows? Why did 
Cod ho permit the Portuguese merchants to enslave Japanese 
and carry them to the Indies? Without waiting for Coclhos 
answer to the c quistions Hideyoshi drew up a decree which 
was published on July 25 ordering all missionaries to leave 
Japan within twcnt> days any who dared to remain after 
tint time would lx. put to death Hie merchants *0 long as 
they obeyed the laws of Japan might continue to trade at 
Japanese ports hut if any merchant dared to bring mis- 
sionaries to the countr> his ship and his goods would be 
confi catcd 

280 The Purpose of HIdeyoshi s Decree Like his earlier 
professions of friendly interest Hideyoshi s stem decree 
against the Jesuits was sjmply o mow. in the political game 
which he w as play ing So long as his enemies in Ky ushu were 
undefeated he had pretended to fa\or the missionaries m 
order to keep the Christians of Kyushu from joining the forces 
oj posed to him Cacti before r a 86 however Hideyoshi had 
begun to lake notice of the political activity of the foreigners 
and their converts his visit to Kyushu where Christianity 
had its greatest following quickly convinced him that the 
adherents of the new religion might eas ly become a senous 
danger to the centralized government 1 Not only was the 
decree of July 25 not enforced but there is every reason for 
believing that Hideyoshi never intended to enforce it At 
first the twenty day period of grace was extended to sue 
months when the six months had elapsed no move was 
made toward expelling the foreign teachers To the end of 
Hideyoshi s life the Jesuits were allowed to continue their 

* II deyoshi s atutude toward Christianity was s ijular to the att tude of 
Card nal R chel eu about forty years later toward the Huguenots in. France 
See J H Rob nson E P Smith J H Breasted O r It or/d Today and Its 
terday $372 Dinn and Company p 14 
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work but under conditions which interfered with their earlier 
freedom of action Although they were permitted to remain 
m the country they were carefull} watched by Hidejoshis 
officials and any attempt on their part to take part m pohti 
cal affairs was sure to bnng upon them the punishment which 
had been threatened m the decree 
281 Hideyoshi and the Franciscans For just half a ccn 
tury after their arrival in 1542 the Portuguese were the only 
foreigners to reach Japan either as merchants or as mission 
anes By 1590 however Japanese merchants had found their 
way to the Philippines and in 1 592 the Spanish governor of 
the Philippines De Mannas sent an cn\ oy to Japan to at 
tempt to open relations with the Japanese This first Spanish 
envoy was followed a year later b> a second embassy which 
included among its members four Franciscan friars 1 Hideyo 
shi who was anxious to develop trade between Japan and the 
Spanish possessions granted the Franciscans permission to 
remaui at Kyoto on condition that they should refrain from 
preaching their religion \t this time the Portuguese Jesuits 
were behaving very carefully in order to give Hideyoshi no 
cause for enforcing his decree of 1587 but the Spanish new 
comers had not yet learned that Hideyoshi was a man whose 
orders should be taken seriously In utter disregard of the 
conditions upon which they were being allowed to remain m 
the country they no sooner reached Ky oto than they began 
to erect a church and to preach their doctrines In 1594 three 
additional friars arrived from Manila and the Franciscans 
proceeded to establish a branch mission at Osaka and another 
at Nagasaki 

282 The First Christian Martyrs of Japan For the moment 
Hideyoshi was too busy with his Korean War to pay any 
attention to the Franciscans but in 1596 an incident oc 

* For St Trane s of Ass s and the or gin of the Trane scan friars see J H 
Rob n on E P Smith and J H B easted Our Wo Id Today and Yesterday 
S§ S36 237 G nn and Company 1924 
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cur ml which brought the full weight of lus wrath upon the 
nun who had dared ojxrnly to defy his order The A I mils 
galleon of that year basing been caught in a typhoon which 
left it in a damaged condition off the Japanese coast was 
deliberately towed ujion a sand bar b> the Japanese who were 
pretending to help it into a h irbor The local Daimyo there 
upon clumetl ship ami cargo under the wreckage law and 
refu eel to listen to the protect of the Spanish commander 
I inding that their protests had no effect the Spaniards at 
tempted to frighten the Japanese into returning the goods 
They produced a map of the world and pointed out the east 
possessions of the Spanish king m order tbit the Jipanesc 
might realize the danger of arousing his hostility When the 
Japanese inquired how the Spanish sovereign had succeeded in 
bringing so many lands under his control the Spaniards re 
plied that it was quite simple Missionaries were sent to those 
countries then when a considerable number of the people 
had adopted the Christian religion soldiers we c sent to 
combine with the converts and to overthrow the government 
This conversation was reported to Ifidcyoshi who was in 
formed at the same time of the manner in which the Spanish 
fntrs had been preaching at Kyoto The commander of the 
shipwrecked galleon was allowed to return to Manila with his 
crew but swift and terrible punishment fell upon the Spam h 
missionaries The six Franciscans together with seventeen 
Japanese Christians were seized and early m 1597 were put 
to death at Nagasaki No harm was done to the Portuguese 
but a fresh decree was now issued ordering all the Portuguese 
to depart from Japan and Hideyoshi took steps to prevent any 
further spread of Christianity among the Daunyos and the 
upper classes of society The Jesuits prepared to obey the 
new decree but only eleven out of more than a hundred actu 
ally left Japan The others were carefully concealed by their 
friends until the death of Hideyoshi made it safe for them to 
resume their work m public 
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Executed n 1597 at Naga aki by the order of H deyosh (Photograph 
hy the Bureau of Sc ence Manila f om an u stratum in the Ch onides of 
S C ego y) 
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283 The Foreign Policy of Jycyasu \\ hen lyty isu rose to 
power ami l*c um. tin. iir>t of tin Joku^, im Shoguns hi dis- 
play ctl grnt interest hi the #!«neIopnj(.ut of Jap in s rihlions 
with the out wit world Hidcvodii :> decree 1 * against the mis- 
sion iries were therefore not mforeul and tv try thing j>o sjblc 
wit il we to encoungi the I , ortuguc"i mtrch ints to continue 
their M its to Japan Put the J ortugucM. trade at the ports of 
kvudiu did not satisfy the Sho; un hi nascspimlly mxious 
to set commirtnl development it his ntv of \ rdo where the 
Portuguese seemed unw ill mg to come F\ en before he became 
Shogun lycyasu took steps to satisfy this desire to sec ^cdo 
liecome i commercial center In December 1598 he dis- 
patched an ambassador to the Spam h go\ emor of the I hil 

1 1 pines with a suggestion that tic Spaniards use ^cdo as a 
stopping place for the Manila galloon on its annual voyage to 
Mexico The Spaniards were slow to take advantage of this 
friendly offer even when some of them did 1 egm to come to 
Japan lycyasu discovered that they were less interested in 
commerce than in religious propaganda Moreover the be- 
Imior of the Spanish soon aroused the old suspicion (hat their 
missionary enterprise was intended to pave the nay for con 
quest Tins renewed suspicion did not lead to an} immediate 
religious persecution but henceforth Jy ey asu kept the mis- 
sionaries under careful observation 

284 Iyeyasu turns to the Dutch and English Having been 
disappointed m his efforts to develop trade wath the Spanish 
the Shogun turned his attention to the Dutch whose interest 
in trade was not mi veil with anv missionary program The 
first Dutch ship reached Japan in the spnng of 1600 by 1609 
Dutch vessels were arriving rcgulatly from their tracing sta 
tions in the East Indies But the Netherlander^ like the Por 
tuguese preferred to trade at the ports of hyvsh f u rather than 
bring their goods to ly eyasu s port of i edo 

Among the officers of the Dutch sh p that reached Japan in 
1600 there was an Englishman named Will Adams who be- 
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the following May saw the execution of two foreign priests at 
Nagasaki — the first foreigners to be executed in Japan since 
the six Tnnctscans whom Hide>oshi had put to death in 1597 
Three other missionaries were put to death m the next two 
years but it was not until 1622 that the great persecution 
actually began from that date every possible means was 
employed to drive the missionaries from the empire and to 
force the apostasy of the Japanese converts Yet the new 
policy of the Japanese government was not caused entirely by 
religious differences At the moment when b tter hatred be 
tween Catholic and Protestant was plunging German} into the 
terrible Thirty Years War (1618-1648) the Japanese attacked 
Christianity because they feared the ambitious des gns of the 
countries from which the missionaries came 

287 The Closing of Japan The same fear of foreign ag 
gression led to the gradual abandonment of Iyeyasu s liberal 
commercial policy In 1623 the English gave up their visits 
to Japan leaving the trade in the hands of the Spanish the 
Portuguese the Dutch and the Japanese themseh es In the 
following year a decree was issued ordering the deportation 
of all Spaniards and declaring that henceforth onlj non 
Christians were to go abroad for purposes of trade even 
these were str ctly forbidden to go to the Philippines In 
1636 all Japanese Christian or non Christian were forb dden 
to go abroad for any reason whatever any Japanese res ding 
abroad who should attempt to return to Japan was to be put to 
death At the same time the Portuguese because of the r 
repeated violat on of the law which forbade any sh p to bring 
missionaries to Japan were ordered to withdraw Tor three 
years the Portuguese continued to trade at Nagasaki but in 
1639 they were finally expelled In 1640 a Portuguese ship 
arrived at Nagasaki bearing an embassy which had been sent 
to attempt the restoration of trade the four envoj s together 
wath fifty seven members of the crew were put to death 
thirteen of the Crew being left ahvc that they might report to 
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Macao the Shoguns determination to bar forever all Por 
tuguese from his domains 

288 Japan’s ” Window to the West”, the Dutch at 
Deshima Only the Dutch remained to carry on trade between 
Japan and the outside world and even the Dutch were now 
1 ept under dose observation As early as 1637 foreigners of 
all nationalities were absolutely forbidden to travel into the 
interior of the country In 1641 the year after the unsuccess- 
ful Portuguese effort to reopen trade the Japanese compelled 
the Hollanders to move their headquarters from Hiracfo to the 
little island of Deshima at the entrance to Nagasaki harbor 
Here for more than two hundred years the Dutch merchants 
trading under conditions which made them practically prison 
ers were the only medium through which the Japanese 
maintained any contact with the Western n orld Afterninety 
nine years of intercourse with the Europeans Japan in 1641 
dosed her once open door and left only a narrow crack through 
which her government and people could watch events in other 
lands Reunited by the labors of Nobunaga H deyoshi and 
Iyeyasu Japan withdrew into the safety of solitude 

This sol tude was to last more than two centuries until it 
was disturbed by the representat ve of a nation whose found 
ers were in 1641 just beginning to settle along the Atlantic 
coast of North America 

QUESTIONS 

I Give the causes for the decline of the Kamakura Shogunate Why 
did Da go II fad mbs attempt to establish a strong civil go ernment? 
What s meant by the War of Success on ? bj the Age of Turncoats ? 
Compare China under the M ngs w th Japan under tl e As! kags Sbo 
gunate Descr be the relat ons of the Ash kaga Shoguns w th Korea and 
Japan Contrast the cond t ons n the cap tal and n the pro nnces \\ hy 
is the Epoch of the Warring Country a su table name for the \sh kaga 
pCT od? How were the Portuguese rccci cd in Japan? 

James own the first permanent English settlement nAmerca wasfoun fed 
in 607 See J II Robinson E P Sm th and J R Ureas ed 0 rllolj Today 
and 1 e Irrday §46 Ginn and Company jp 14 
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II Desenbe Nobunaga s me to power How much of Japan was 
under Nobunaga s control at the time of his death? Ho % did Hulcyoshi s 
policies differ from those of Nobunaga? What were the causes of the 
Korean War? What advantages did Japan have in the war? Korea? 
\Vh> was the tortoise boat such an effective weapon ? W hy w as Iy cy asu 
able to seize the pover after the death of Hiltvoshi* I aplain why 
Iy e> asu was able to become Shogun while Nobunaga and Htdeyoshi 
were both unable to hold tl at ofT cc 

III Who introduce! Christianity into Japan? When? How did 
Nobunaga treat the missionaries? What was Hi Icyoshi santi Christian 
decree? Why did he issue it? Give a brief account of the relations be 
t' ecn Hideyoshi and the Franciscans What was Iycvasus foreign 
Pol cy? Whv did the successors of 1} ey asu change his foreign policy and 
his policy to nr I Christianity ? \fter 16^0 what Europeans were still 
allowed to trade in Japan? Where? 
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CHAPTER XXI 

THE SPANISH ISOLATION OF THE PHILIPPINES 

1374 Urruhonc vttcmpM to *cux UatuU 

1702 Manila opt u ml 1 y the Iinti«h 

ll^O I oun lint of tl e I^on jrrnc Societj of rrienill of the Country 

1 785 The R »al l ojnpanj of the I hiiipp on it rJuncrcd 

18HMS33 Tilt ( hil ppmet arc represented in llw Spimsh Cortw 

289 Spain’s Missionary Empire Except for the few scat- 
tered trading posts which Portugal still held after the decline 
of her commercial greatness, the oldest Luropcan possession 
in the Tar East was that which Spain acquired through the 
successful expedition under Legaspi The Spanish government 
seemed to regard this Eastern possession as an outpost of the 
Church, a region which was first to be converted and then 
made a headquarters for the great work of Christianizing the 
Onental world 

I'rom 1565 until 1830 when Manila was thrown open to the 
merchants of all the world, the government of the Philippines 
was usually directed by the ofhcnls of the Church In 
matters affecting relations with the other parts of the Onent, 
as well as in questions of internal administration the colonial 
authorities at Manila and the royal government at Madrid 
deferred to the wishes of the clergy Throughout the whole 
of this long period therefore, the Philippines may be regarded 
as a ‘missionary empire ' while the missionary influence in 
the islands continued, to be strong so long as they remained 
under the rule of Spam 

290 Obstacles to the Growth of Trade. We have already 
noticed (§ 231) the restrictions which the Spanish govern 
ment imposed upon trade between its insular possessions and 
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its colonies in America In spite of these restrictions the 
Philippines might have enjoyed great commercial prosperity 
if there had been free trade with the neighboring countries of 
the Far East but here also there were senous obstacles The 
possibility of a valuable commerce with Japan was destroyed 
when the missionary activity oi the Franciscans (§ 2S1) caused 
the Japanese government to forbid all further intercourse 
between Japan and the Philippines Spam jealously excluded 
the Dutch and English merchants from the Philippine ports, 
partly because they were regarded as dangerous enemies, but 
chiefly because they were heretics 

291 Treatment of Chinese Residents The Chinese, who 
had carried on trade with the Philippines long before the arrival 
of the Spaniards continued to come to the islands as mcr 
chants and as settlers Indeed with the settlement of the 
Philippines by the Spaniards the possibility of trading with 
the West was taken advantage of by both the Chinese and 
the Japanese By 1590 about seven thousand Chinese were 
reported to be in Manila and in the Chinese revolt of 1603 
over twenty three thousand were reported to hav e been killed 
The Japanese were not so numerous , in 1619 over three thou 
sand were reported There were special districts assigned 
to them and they were given special missionaries to take 
care of their Christian instruction Wien Japan adopted a 
policy of isolation (§ 2S7), the Japanese population of Manila 
disappeared 

Although the industry of the Chinese immigrants and the 
trade of the merchants contributed greatly to (he pro penfy 
of Manila the Spanish rulers of the islands seemed deter 
mined to deprive their colony of these benefits Heavy taxes 
and oppressive regulations were imposed upon (he Chinese, 
while there were several massacres in which thousmds of 
Chinese lost their In es Some of this opposition to the Chinese 
resulted from a fear lest thur numbers should become so gnat 
as to threaten the o\ erthrow of Spanish rule Combined with 




The Cathedral at Manila 
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reason to complain of unemployment Tor more than three 
quarters of a century after Legaspi s arrival in the islands the 
panish conquerors constantly faced the danger of foreign 
attack In its infancy the colony was threatened by Portu 
guese expeditions while in 1574 the Chinese adventurer Lima 
bong almost succeeded in making himself master of Manila 
unng the first half of the seventeenth century the Dutch 
*ere an ever present source of danger and the Spanish forces 
*ere frequently called upon to resist Dutch invasions or to 
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dnve away the Dutch ships which were plundering the inter 
island trade About 1650, however, these attacks came to an 
end, and the Philippines for more than a century had little 
to fear from abroad During the Seven Years’ War in Europe 
(1756-1763) 1 Spain became an ally of France against Great 
Britain, with the result 
that a British expedi 
tion was sent against 
the Philippines On 
October 5 1762, the 
British forces captured 
the city of Manila, but 
they were unable to 
compel the surrender 
of the Spanish authon 
ties in other parts of 
the islands The treaty 
of peace, winch was con 
eluded the following 
March, provided for 
the return of Manila 
This restoration was 
accomplished in June, 
1764 although the 

UilUSCH -TOWER AT U404C JIOCOS JXORTE n . . . a , . 

, British long continued 

Dunns the penod of Spain s truss onarj empire , 

Use most important buildings erected through an I,Je S aI occupation 
out the Phil pp nes were the churches of Some of the Sulu 
islands , Spanish au 
thonty was reestablished at Manila where it remained 
throughout the next hundred and thirty four years, undis 
turbed by outside attack 

293 Internal Revolts C\cn more serious than these outside 
dangers were the internal struggles which frequently threat- 
* Sec J H Robinson D. P Smith and J Jl Breasted Our If orU Today and 
S tsitrday J 446 Ginn and Company jp 4 
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ened the Spanish authority Some of these disturbances took 
the form of religious outbreaks and were caused by the forced 
conversions to Christianity Most of them, however, resulted 
from economic discontent The Spanish rule was oppressive, 
and the heavy burdens of taxation imposed upon the people 
often aroused them to fierce revolts which were suppressed only 
after much hard fighting 
Whenever the Spaniards 
had no revolt to occupy 
their attention, there were 
always the Rloros against 
whom they could direct 
their military operations 
These Philippine followers 
of Mohammed were the 
most warlike the best or 
ganized and the most 
strongly united people of 
the islands and were able 
to maintain a fairly equal 
struggle against the con 
quoting Europeans At 
times the Spanish succeeded 
m inflicting severe defeats 
upon the More forces but 
they were never able to con 
quer the Moro kingdoms 
which often retaliated by destructive raids upon the regions 
under Spanish rule In 1848 the fighting power of the Spanish 
was greatly increased by the acquisition of several steam w ar 
ships and in 1850 they were able to arrange a permanent 
peace with the Moro Sultan of Sulu The Sultan agreed to 
recognize Spanish authority and to refrain from attacks upon 
the Christian parts of the Philippines , in return for this he was 
to receive an annual subsidy from the government at Manila 



Protection against the Moros 
One of the towers along the northwest 
coast of Luzon from which a watch was 
mainta ned in order to warn against the 
approach of Moro sh ps 
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20 1 A Nett Economic Policy 1 or more than Iwo centuries 
the Spanish made almost no effort to develop the natural re 
sources of the Philippines During the list quarter of the 
eighteenth centurv however Spun begin to idopt a nett 
economic pohev with rigard to its colonics Step*. were non 
tahtn to enable Spun to derive from the Philippines economic 
benefits similar to tho e which the I nghdi and the Dutch had 
been dtm mg from their |K>«'essions in the Orient Jn r 780 the 
governor of the Philippines acting in accordance with instruc 
twins from Madrid formed an organization known as the I co 
nomic Society of I nends of the Country Tins society by 
encouraging the introduction of new methods and new ma 
chines did a grcit deal to improve agriculture and other in 
dusims Dio yiars later the production of tobacco was made 
a government monopoly As the profits, from this monopoly 
all went into the treasury at Manila the insular authorities 
showed great energy in inertasing tin, acreage planted in to 
bacco and in improving the methods of cultivation In 1785 
the Spanish gov cm mint issued a charter to the Royal Com 
pany of the Philippines giving it exclusive rights of trade be- 
tween Spam ami the Philippines The king lumsclf invested 
large sums of money in this company from which great profits 
wereevpcctcd — but nev er realized Various other monopolies 
were created about the same time which like the tobacco mo- 
nopoly, were intended to provide funds to meet the expenses 
of government 

295 Benefits of the New Policy Not all of these steps were 
beneficial to the Philippine people indeed the monopolies 
often caused much hardship and aroused popular discontent 
But the adoption of this new economic policy led to the in 
troduction of many reforms which were of unquestioned bene 
fit As soon as the government began to realize that its own 
prosperity was dependent on the prosperity of the people 
measures were taken to improve conditions of living and to 
prevent the spread of contagions diseases The establishment 
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of government monopolies interested in the development of 
commerce led to the building of better roads and a general 1 m- 
pro\ement of communications throughout the islands The 
growth of a commercial community, whose members were in- 
terested in the affairs of the outside world, finally resulted in 
the establishment of newspapers and publishing houses 
296 The Growth of National Consciousness. When Spain 
first occupied the Philippines the people were divided into a 
countless number of independent groups This division which 
continued after the conquest of the islands, was a great advan- 
tage to the conquerors since they were often able to utilize the 
warriors of one group against a hostile neighbor, and the pop- 
ular anti Spanish outbreaks were usually local and seldom 
spread beyond the particular district in which they originated 
By the dose of the eighteenth century this condition was be 
ginning to disappear As a result of the improved means of 
communication and the nationalizing influence of education, 
the old group divisions between peoples who spoke related lan- 
guages were no longer remembered , large numbers of the 
people began to think of themselves as Tihpinos instead of 
merely members of their little local communities The growth 
of this national consciousness was aided by several facts The 
new economic legislation brought the government into closer 
contact with the people and gave them a greater interest in 
political affairs , increased commercial activity resulted in the 
development of a Tilipmo ' middle class whose mterests were 
much wider than those of the humble villagers , and the last 
>ears of the century saw the ideas of the Trench Revolution 
and of the American Revolution beginning to reach the current 
of Tilipmo thought 

297 A ” Nation ” or a " Possession *’? Since many of the 
Philippine people had Spanish blood in their veins, while many 
others had adopted Spanish ideas and the Spanish language 
the growing national consciousness was not necessarily anti 
Spanish On the contrary, it seems to have been combined 
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with a spirit of lojaltj to tbc Spnnish king IJctwccn 1810 and 
1835 the Philippines cnjojci! the right of representation in the 
Spanish Cortes 1 , but in 1837, despite the vigorous protests 
front the Philippines, this right was abolished I rom this time 
the spirit of nationalism became a real danger to Spanish au 
thoritv The I ihpinos had been proud to regard themselves as 
a part of Spain, but thej were quick to resent being treated as 
a Spanish possession From about the middle of the nineteenth 
ctnturj the Spanish rulers of the Philippines were therefore 
confronted by a difficult situation the effects of Spanish con 
trol had called into existence a Tilipmo "nation ” and Spam 
was attempting to rule this nation as a Spanish "possession ” 

QUESTIONS 

I \\ h> can the I hiltppines under Spanish rule be called a missionary 
empire ? How did the activities of the Spanish missionaries afTect rela 
tiona between the I hi) pp ncs an 1 Japan? (See Chapter 'Cv ) Why 
were the Dutch and rnghsh traders excluded from the Philippines? 
How were the Chinese treated? By what foreign enemies were the 
Philippines attacked? What were the causes of the internal troubles? 

II \\ hen did the Spanish government begin to adopt a new pobey in 
the administration of the Philippines? What was the purpose of this 
policy? What were the results? Show how the rule of the Spanish 
helped to create a spirit of nationalism in the Phil ppincs How long did 
the Philippines have representation in the Spanish Cortes? WTiat was 
the effect upon the Filipinos when this representation was abolished? 
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THE DUTCH DOMINATION OF THE EAST INDIES AND 
THE BRITISH EXPANSION IN INDIA 

1619 Treatv between England and Holland pro\ idmg for cooperation in 
the Onent 

1 6^3 The Massacre of \mboyna 

The English withdraw from the East Indies 

1640 The English establish a trading post at Madras 

1641 The Dutch take Malacca and gain supremacy in the East Indian 

trade 

1662 Portugal cedes Bombay to the English 

1<07 Death of Aurangieb decline of the Mogul Empire 

1157 Battle of Tlassej destruction of Trench influence in India 

179t Dissolution of the Dutch East India Company 

1811 1S16 T1 e Dutch East Ind es under British rule 

184S Beginning of reform m the Dutch colonial government 

1857 Sepo> Mutiny in India 

185$ End of the English East India Company 

298 Nature of the Dutch and English Trade We are ac- 
customed to thmh of the European countries as they are to 
day, with their great manufacturing cities producing goods 
for export to all parts of the world But seventeenth century 
Europe was very different from the Europe of the twentieth 
century , it was not until nearly two hundred > ears after the 
Tlutch and English first readied the East Indira that the 
modem industrial s> stem began to dev elop in the West In 
i6oo and for nearly two centuries after that date neither 
England nor Holland produced much that could be exported 
to the Far East in exchange for Eastern products Some of the 
Eastern goods to be sold in their home markets could be 
obtained in return for articles which w ere common m Europe 
but rare in the Onent, some could be bought with the gold 
and silver which were pouring into Europe from Spanish 
3*3 
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America. But the two East India Companies soon found 
other ways of supplying themselves with the products of the 
East One method of securing these products was to establish 
themselves as rulers over parts of the Tar East and to compel 
the people to provide the cargoes by paying taxes or tribute 
to their conquerors Thus the Dutch and the English having 
first aided the Eastern peoples to overthrow the power of the 
Portuguese soon proceeded to imitate the Portuguese policy 
of controlling all trade between the different parts of the Far 
East and began to build up empires of their own m the regions 
where Portugal once ruled 

299 Anglo Dutch Cooperation and Rivalry The English 
had made their first voyages to the East Indies as a protest 
against the high prices which the Dutch merchants were 
changing for their spices yet the two nations often cooperated 
against their common enemy the Portuguese At other times 
however the relations between the two Companies were 
marked by bitter rivalry and the bitterness increased as the 
power of Portugal declined Soon after the Dutch succeeded 
in expelling the Portuguese from the island of Amboyna (1605) 
the English merchants were given permission to establish a 
trading post of their own alongside the Dutch factory * 
For a number of } ears the representatives of the two Com 
panics remained here carrying on their rival trade with the 
Spice Islanders In 16 r 8 however the English combined 
with one of the princes of Java and attempted to time the 
Dutch from the port of Jacatra In the following year the 
Dutch were able to fate revenge for this hostile act a Dutch 
fleet attacked four English ships sinking one and capturing 
three 

In 1619 the governments of England and Holland alarmed 
at these repeated conflicts between their merchants m the 
Orient concluded a treaty providing for cooperation in de 

* Factory ms ibtf lerm used in those days hr the group* of bu Id ngs la 
v. fuels trade was earned on 
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fense of their common interests Among other things, the 
treaty arranged for a combined Anglo-Dutch fleet of warships 
operating in Far Eastern waters , ’this fleet was to prevent all 
direct trade between China and the Indies, so that the Chinese 
would be forced to buy all their East Indian commodities 
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from the Dutch and English The fnendly cooperation pro 
vided for by the treaty of 1619 did not last long In 1623 the 
Dutch governor of Amboyna arrested and executed the entire 
English staff of the Company at that port on the charge of 
conspiring to overthrow Dutch rule in the island This event, 
referred to by English writers as the "Massacre of Amboyna,” 
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put an end to the brief period of good relations, and the former 
rivalry betw een the tw o Companies was resumed with increased 
bitterness 

300 Dutch and English m In do China Like the Portuguese 
the Dutch and English soon opened commercial relations with 
the states of Indo China Dutch merchants arrived at the 
Siamese port of Patani in 1602 and established a trading post 
there Three years later the Dutch factory' was attacked and 
destroyed by Japanese rivals but the Company reestablished 
its post and continued for many years to carry on trade at 
this and at other Siamese ports Ten years after the arrival 
of the Dutch an English ship reached Patani and an English 
factory was established The English were less successful 
than the Dutch in their attempts to trade with Siam in 1623 
the English factory was abandoned and the English Company- 
made no attempt to reopen commerce with Siam for nearly 
forty years 

In Burma the English and the Dutch arrived together 
Both Companies received permission m z6zg to open trading 
posts at a number of Burmese cities It was not long however 
before they succeeded in making themselves unpopular with 
the Burmese government with the result that they were 
expelled from the country The Dutch merchants never be 
came important in the affairs of Burma but here as in Siam 
the last half of the seventeenth century saw the English Com 
pany resume trading operations. 

DUTCH CONTROL OF THE E 1ST INDIES 

301 The East Indies in 1 641 With the capture of Malacca 
by the Dutch in 1641 the mastery of the East Indies was 
divided between the Dutch and the Spanish The great com 
raeraal empire of the Portuguese which had been established 
more than a century earlier now lay m ruins and Portugal 
held only a few scattered trading posts m India as relics of her 
former power As a result of the Massacre of Amboyna m 
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1623 and the failure of its trade m Siam, the English East 
India Company withdrew its representatives almost entirely 
from this part of the Orient and confined its commercial 
operations to the ports of India, Persia, and the Red Sea 
After 1641 the end war m England occupied the attention of 
the English people so completely that twenty years elapsed 
before they were ready | 
to resume their rivalry 
with the Dutch m the 
Far East 

Between the Dutch 
and the Spanish there 
were occasional conflicts 
but little serious rivalry 
The Spanish rulers of the 
Philippines made almost 
no effort to develop trade 
with other parts of the 
Far East even the trade 
between the Philippines 
and the Spanish posses 
sions m America was 
restricted to the single 
annual voyage of the 
Manila galleon More- 
over the power of Spam 
in the seventy six years 
since Legaspi s arrival in the East Indies had been so ex 
hausted by a long senes of European wars that the Spanish 
government w as now content to hold the Philippines and to 
continue' its self appointed task of Christianizing the con 
quered people 

302 The Rule of the Dutch East India Company For a 
while therefore the Dutch East India Company was prac 
ticahy without European rivals in its trade between Europe 
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property v ere assumed by the gov eminent of the Netherlands, 
and the Dutch I-ast India Company, after a hundred and 
ninety six years of txistcnce came to an inglorious end 

305 Five Years of British Rule Three y cars before the final 
dissolution of the Company the armies of re\ olutiomry I ranee 
had invaded the Netherlands and had annexed that country to 
the Trench Republic Since Great Britain was at war w ith the 
Trench the Dutch possessions thus became enemy territory 
which England might lawfully attempt to conquer Most of 
the islands were quickly seized but it was not until i8n that 
the British captured Batavia and established their own gov 
ernment over the entire East Indies Trom this date until 
1816 when the islands were handed back to the Netherlands 
in accordance with the decisions of the Congress of \ lenna the 
East Indies were ruled as a province of British India During 
this penod of five years the administration of the East Indies 
was in the hands of a very able governor general Sir Stamford 
Raffles whom the viceroy of India gave full liberty of action 
Raffles attempted to introduce sweeping reforms in the govern 
roent of the islands especially by’ abolishing the feudal 
system of governing by means of the local chiefs but he 
had little tune m which to carry’ out such revolutionary 
changes and the restoration of the territory to Holland put 
an end to his experiments 1 

306 The Rule of the Crown For thirty two years after the 
East Indies were handed back to the Dutch they were gov 
erned as absolutely and as harshly as during the days of the 
Company rule The king of Holland and his ministers held 
the powers which formerly had been held by the directors of 
the Company the income obtained from the islands merely 
went into the royal treasury instead of going into the treasury 
of the Company Not until 1848 was the constitution of the 
Netherlands so amended as to give to the Dutch Estates 

1 He later founded the beginnings of British power in Singapore and the 
Malay Peninsula 
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General the power of controlling the management of Holland’s 
colonial possessions , before that date the king had a right to 
rule these overseas territories as he pleased Although the con- 
dition of the people was not improved by this transfer to royal 
authority, there were changes in the methods by which they 
were compelled to produce a profit for their rulers Formerly 
they had been compelled to provide annual tribute in the form 
of fixed quantities of goods , now the people were required to 
work for a certain portion of their time at the cultivation of 
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such commodities as the government wanted This M culture 
sjstem,” as it was called, was applied to the production of such 
crops as sugar and cofTcc, for which there was a good market 
to 1 urope 

In theory the culture system demanded only one fourth or 
one third of a laborer’s time , m actual practice the people of 
*omc districts w ere compelled to spend practical!} all their time 
working upon those crops which were intended for export 

307, T he oS Jtefcna. Toward the mtddie <rf the 

nineteenth century public opinion in the Netherlands began to 
condemn the oppression of the East Indian people, and some 
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efforts were made to reform conditions in the islands The 
'‘revolutionary year” of 1848 marked the beginning of a new 
era for the Dutch Cast Indies Since the new constitution of 
that year gave the Estates General a voice in the control 0/ the 
colonies, the influence of public opinion became much stronger 
than it formerly had been At first any change came slow!}, 
but from that tune reforms have been made and the condition 
of the islanders has steadily unproved 

THE GROWTH OF BRITISH INDIA 
308 The British and the Moguls While the Dutch mer 
chants were gaming control over the eastern portions of what 
had once been the Portuguese commercial empire, the English 
East India Company devoted its energies chiefly to developing 
trade with India In 1623, as we have already seen(§§ 300, 284), 
the English abandoned their factories in Siam and in Japan, 
while the same year witnessed their expulsion from Amboyna 
by the Dutch For a good many years after that date the 
English Company made almost no effort to compete with their 
Dutch rivals in the regions east of India 

In India the English faced a situation very different from 
that which confronted the Dutch m the Mala} world The 
Dutch were finding it easy to extend their power over the dh, 
united Mohammedan states of the East Indies or to secure 
special commercial privileges by aiding one local chief m war 
agaipsl his enemies, but the greater part of India was now 
under the sway of the Mogul emperors who were striving to 
complete the unification which had been begun by Ahb3r 
Although the English hid received from the Moguls a charter 
granting them the right to trade at Indian ports they felt a 
need of fortified ports similar to those which the Portuguese 
and the Dutch possessed In 162S, therefore the> fortified 
their factor} at Annagon on the east coast of India at fourteen 
degrees north latitude, twelve }ears later, having received a 
grant of land at Madras some sixty miles south of Annagon, 
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they erected a fort there and established a commercial town 
For twenty years after the founding of Madras the activities 



India in 1795 


of the rngluh Company were very feeble, but the Stuart 
f«toration, in 1660 was followed by the grant of a new charter, 
and the Company began to displa> fresh energy in the develop 
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ment of its trade In 1662, when Charles II of England married 
Catherine of Bnganza, the Portuguese ceded to Charles the 
island of Bombay as part of Catherine’s dowry Six years 
later Charles, having no other use for the island, handed it 
over to the Company, by which it was converted into a com- 
mercial and naval base for the Indian west coast 

About the tune the EngUsh acquired Bombay, events in 
India were developing in a manner which was very advanta- 
geous for the foreign traders Shah Jehan, the builder of the 
Taj Mahal, was succeeded in 1658 by his son, Aurangzeb, who 
adopted a policy which destroyed all hope for the complete 
unification of India Abandoning the religious toleration 
which had characterized the wise rule of Akbar, Aurangzeb 
endeavored to force his Hindu subjects to accept the teachings 
of Mohammed This policy drove the Hindus to revolt and 
resulted in the rise of two non-Mohammedan powers within 
the territory which formerly had submitted to Mogul author 
ity the Mahratta Confederacy m the Dekkan and the SiUi 
Confederacy in northwestern India Misled bj the apparent 
break up of the empire, the Company, in 1685, undertook to 
extend its possessions by force of arms, but a severe defeat 
by Aurangzeb’s armies soon proved that the Mogul govern- 
ment was still strong enough to repel foreign aggression After 
the death of Aurangzeb, in 1707, the power of the Moguls 
rapidly declined and a number of independent or semi 
independent states began to appear m the land, but the 
English, having learned a bitter lesson were determined not 
to repeat their mistake More than forty years elapsed there- 
fore before they made a fresh effort to take advantage of this 
political dissolution 

309 The English and the French During the sixteenth 
century and the first half of the seventeenth, all French at- 
tempts to develop Far Eastern commerce had failed because 
no one in France had any particular interest in the matter, 
but a new French company organized by Colbert, in 1664, 
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quickly gave evidence of a more enterprising spirit. In 1668, 
the year in which the English Company secured the island of 
Bombay, a French factory was started at Surat, and the 
French soon had additional trading posts at a number of 
Indian ports. At first the French confined their attention to 
the west coast of India ; but in 1674 they bought the town of 
Pondicherry, which soon became the most important com- 
iftwual port on the east coast. Some thirty years alter the 
death of Aurangzeb, the French, whose affairs were now directed 
by the brilliant Dupleix, began to intervene in disputes be- 
tween the various Indian rulers and to acquire a number of 
valuable places along the east and west coasts. The steady 
expansion of French influence in India was a serious matter 
for the English Company, which found itself in danger of 
being gradually forced out of the country. 

The War of the Austrian Succession (1740-1748), in which 
France and Great Britain took opposite sides, gave the Eng- 
lish an opportunity to attack French trade and French colonies 
in all parts of the world In India the struggle between the 
two rivals, which commenced in 174s, ended twelve years later 
with the complete destruction of the Trench power France 
retained, and still retains, Pondicherry and a few other trading 
ports; but from the date of the battle of Plassey, in 1757, she 
ceased to have any political influence over the Indian rulers. 1 

310 . The East India Company builds an Empire. Before 
the conflict with the French, the activities of the English East 
India Company had been almost entirely commercial , during 
after this conflict the Company became the ruler of a 
steadily expanding empire. The methods by which this empire 
Was acquired were similar to those already employed so suc- 
cessfully by the Dutch Company in the East Indies, these 
methods had been introduced into India by Dupleix, and the 

1 Tor the important e\ ents of this strobile, which is really a part of \\ estera 
history, see J II Robinson. E T Smith and J II Breasted. Our World Today 
and Yttltrday, 51 465-473 Ginn and Company. 1924 
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was composed of Indian troops the extension of British rule 
in India was accomplished without any burden upon the 
English people Tor just a century after the battle of Phs- 
sey had expelled its European rival the East India Company 
was thus able to control its growing empire but in 1857 
there occurred an upheaval which threatened to destroy the 



An Incident in the Struggle for India 
Mahratta grabs and gall vats attack ng an Engl sh sh p (From Mookerji s 
II story oj Ind an Sh pp g) 


British position in India and which did result m the abolition 
of the Company s rule This upheaval was the Sepoy Mutiny 
This outbreak which was confined to the sepoys m the 
northern provinces was checked with the aid of the troops 
which remained loyal but the British government was com 
pelled to send a large force of European soldiers to India before 
the rebellion was finally suppressed Although the government 
for many years had exercised an increasing degree of super 
vision over Indian affairs the Company had been allowed to 
retain actual control of the vast areas which it had conquered 
After the Sepoy Mutmy the British Parliament decided that 
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the muiagement of the Indian rmpirc t\as a task which no 
longer could be left in the hands of a commercial organization 
In 1858, therefore the Fnghsh Fast India Company was dis 
solved as the Dutch East India Company had been dissolved 
just st\ty years earlier and India became definitely a part of 
the British dominions 

QUESTIONS 

I Review the found ng of the Dutch and the T nghsh Cist Ind a 
Companies Tell about their rivalry U hat ms the nature of the Dutch 
and English trade in the Orient? Describe the rule of the Dutch East 
India Company When did the Company s rule come to an end? Who 
was Sir Stamford Raffles? What was the culture system ? 

II Describe the early relations beti een the English East Ind a Com 
pany and the Moguls Hon did Aurangzeb s policy prevent the unific a 
lion of India? When and where did the French establish their frst 
factory in India? What pobci did Dnplcur follow in India ? What was the 
outcome of the nvaliy between lhe French and the Englsb? Tell ho v 
the English Company built up an emp re in India W ho were the sepoys? 
What change in the government of British India followed the Sepoy 
Mutiny? 

III Explain how increased popular government in the rul ng conn 
tries (that is greater power of the legislature) affected the colonial 
governments of the Dutch East Indies and the Ind an Emp re Has this 
same effect been noticed in the h story of the Phil ppines? 
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EUROPEAN EXPANSION INTO INDO-CHINA, AND THE 
INDEPENDENCE OF SIAM 


1664 The Dutch East India Compan> makes a commercial treaty with 
Siam 

1753 Burma is reunited by \lompra 
1759 Alompra attempts to conquer Siam 

1782 Establ shment of the present djnastj on the Siamese throne 
1819 The British obtain Singapore 

1824-1826 The first war between Great Britain and Burma the British ob- 
tain Assam and Ttnasscrim , 

1862 The Trench secure Cochin Cl ma 
1 ,( *7 Cambodia becomes a Trench protectorate 
I88a Conquest of Burma by the British 




312 English, French, and Dutch During these centuries of 
growing European influence the English, the French and the 
Dutch all took an active interest in the affairs of Indo China 
At first their interest was chiefly commercial but it was not 
long before their commercial interest led to political interfer 
encc in various parts of the peninsula Wars and internal dis 
turbances often made it possible for the Europeans by lending 
support to one of the contending parties to secure valuable 
commercial privileges and European advisers and European 
mercenaries frequently helped their fellow nationals to obtain 
special trading rights from the governments to which they at 
tached themselves After the destruction of Portugal’s com 
uicrcial empire, the Dutch were the first to secure territory and 
special rights in Indo China Their capture of Malacca in 
1641, was followed by a rapid growth in their trade with the 
Siamese ports, and in 1664 the Dutch Company was able to 
conclude a very favorable treaty with Siam But the Dutch 
Were so fully occupied with the management of their insular 
3*9 
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possessions tint they mere not able to de\otc much energy to 
extending their influence in the neighboring peninsula, more- 
over the list half of the seventeenth century sa w the Nether 
lands involved in n senes of European wars from which they 
suffered m much the same way as Portugal had suffered during 
the preceding centur> Active intervention in the affairs of 
Indo China therefore was undertaken chiefly by the English 
and the Trench I or a while these two nations pursued here 
the rivalry that marked their relations m all parts of the world , 
but eventually both powers succeeded in laying the founda 
tions of the possessions which they still hold on opposite sides 
of the peninsula 

313 Bntish Expansion into Burma The close of the seven 
tcenth century and the first part of the eighteenth century saw 
a recurrence of the old struggle between the northern and 
southern kingdoms of Burma About the middle of the eight 
eenth century a strong ruler named Alompra came to the 
throne of north Burma and in 1753 he succeeded m reuniting 
north Burma and Pegu into a single state Alompra received 
aid from the English East India Company m this struggle 
while the Peguans were aided by the Trench Alompra s sue 
cess therefore resulted in a grant of commercial privileges to 
the English Having reunited the Burmese kingdoms the new 
conqueror now followed the example of Buyin Naurtg (§ 155) 
and m 1759 attempted the conquest of Siam Tor a brief period 
Siam was again brought under Burmese rule and when the 
Siamese regained their independence Burma was able to retain 
possession of Tenasserun a narrow strip of land along the 
western side of the Malay Peninsula 

Although Alompra had received assistance from the English 
in his war against Pegu his successors soon found it difficult to 
keep on good terms with these new rulers of Ind a Trouble at 
first arose between the Burmese officials and the British mer 
chants over questions of taxation but it was not long before a 
territorial question was added to the causes for disagreement 
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The province of Bengal was separated from Burma by the 
little state of Assam lying to the east of the Brahmaputra 
River At various times in the past Assam had been a part 



Indo China, in 1885 


of Burma but the English were determined that it should re 
main independent now so as to serve as a buffer state When 
the Burmese ignoring the Company s protests invaded and 
annexed Assam the English declared war This first Burmese 
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Malacca is known as the Straits Settlements, but the greater 
part of this sphere of British control, which has been acquired 
between 1819 and 1909 is included in an area called the 
Federated Malay States 

Between 1874 and 1888 Perak, Selangor Negn Sembilan, 
and Pahang became British protected each receiving a British 
Resident Gradually they becamt British administered and 



Tire Sir Stamford Raffles Statue at Singapore 
Erected m honor of tl e man who founded the c ty of S ngapore and gained for 
Great Br tain a foothold on the Malay Peninsula 


m *896 they federated themselves under a British Resident 
General but retained their respective Residents Thus came 
into existence the political unit known as the rederated Malay 
States Each of these states is nominally under the native 
sultan behind whom is the British Resident who wields the 
real power 

316 Siam and the European Advance The steady advance 
of European influence into the Tar East proved less disas 
trous to the Siamese than it did to their Burmese neighbors 
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Although less powerful than Burma when the Burmese were 
united into a single kingdom Sum was less troubled by in 
turn) disorders of the sort winch so often made Burma weak 
Parti} for this reason and parti} because a strong mountain 
barrier la} between them and the expanding British possessions 
in India the Siamese were able to avoid the gradual absorp 
tion which overtook the Burmese ^ et it would be a mistake 
to think that Siam was not deeply affected b> the coming of 
the 1 uropeans \\ estern merchants arm cd at her ports even 
before they found their naj to the ports of Burma and Euro 
pcan adventurers pla>cd a prominent part in the internal 
affairs of the country 

The most remarkable of these Western adventurers was 
Constantine Taulkon the son of a Levantine 1 innkeeper 
Arriving at Ayuthia in 1659 I'aulkon quickl} rose to be the 
trusted adviser and chief minister of Fhra Nam the king of 
Siam Tor nearly thirty years Taulkon was the power behind 
the throne At first his influence was beneficial to the country 
he advocated a liberal commercial policy encouraging the 
Dutch English and French to increase their trade with Siam 
Later however Faulk on joined three French missionaries in 
an attempt to bring Siam under the influence of France 
FvuILon and the missionaries opened correspondence with 
Louis VTV to whom they suggested the idea of establishing 
French supremacy in Siam as a beginning of a French colon al 
empire in Indo China The Trench king responded by sending 
six warships and fourteen hundred soldiers to Siam while vtg 
orous efforts were made to convert Fhra Narai to Christianity 
The arrival of this formidable French force and the activities 
of the missionaries soon roused the fears of the Siamese people 
in 168S a popular revolt drove Phra Narai from the throne 
killed Faulkon and expelled the French troops 

316 Disorder and a New Dynasty The outbreak which 
overthrew Phra Narai and his foreign adviser probably saved 
1 The Levant is the eastern Mediterranean region 
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Siam from becoming a. French possession, but it was followed 
by a long period of disorder and weakness. A long civil war, 
arising out of a disputed succession to the throne, was hardly 
ended when the armies of Alompra invaded the country. In 
1767, after eight years of fighting, the Burmese destroyed 
Ayuthia and compelled the Siamese to submit to the rule of a 
Burmese viceroy. As had been the case two centuries earlier 
(§ 149), the Burmese viceroy was soon expelled by a popular 
uprising, and in 1782 the first king of a new dynasty ascended 
the Siamese throne. 

The new inonarch, Rama I, was the founder of a dynasty 
which has ruled Siam down to the present day. Siam now 
entered upon a period of good government under which her 
internal condition and her foreign relations greatly improved 
The capital of the country was established at its present site, 
B angkok , trustworthy local officials were appointed to man- 
age affairs m the provinces, and improvements were made in 
the administration of justice throughout the kingdom The 
war with Burma was brought to an end in 1792, and in 1809 
Cambodia ceded to Siam the frontier province of Battambang 
In 1826 Siam signed a treaty of commerce with Great Britain, 
and seven years later a similar treaty was concluded with the 
United States In 1844 there was a brief dispute between Siam 
and Annam with regard to Cambodia ; this dispute ended by 
Annam’s agreeing to recognize Siam’s authority as protector 
°i Cambodia The first three reigns of the dynasty, covering 
sixty-nine years, saw steady improvement along almost every 
hne; the fourth monarch, Rama TV, completed the work of 
laying a firm foundation for the future prosperity of his coun- 
tr y. In the seventeen years of this reign, 1851-1868, new com- 
mercial treaties were concluded with eleven countries of the 
Western world, 1 while every effort was made to give Siam such 

*t>reit Britain, United States, France, Denmark, the Hanseatic townfc, 
l ortuRal, Holland, Prussia, Belgium, Italy, and the kingdom of Norway and 
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a good government that no foreign power would ever be able 
to find a pretext for aggressive action 

317 Annam, the Beginnings of French Indo China In 
Chapter XII we followed the history 0/ Annam down to the 
year 1600 at which date the kingdom became divided into 
two rival states The northern state the capital of winch was 
Hanoi consisted of the province now known as Tongkmg the 
southern state of which Hue was the capital included in its 
territories the modem provinces of Annam and Cochin China 
For nearly two hundred years the two states seldom enjo> ed 
the blessings of peace sometimes they made war upon each 
other but usually both states were torn hy internal struggles 
between rival claimants to their thrones In the last part of 
the eighteenth century a ruler of the southern state was driven 
from Hue and compelled to take refuge in Siam At Bangkok 
the fugitive prince who is known to history as Gia Lon g be- 
came acquainted with a Trench missionaiy bishop who thought 
he saw in Annam an opportunity for France to compensate 
herself for the recent loss of her power in India The out 
break of the French Revolution interfered with the plan of 
getting help directly from France but the energetic btshop 
gathered a strong body of volunteers from among the French 
men in India With this assistance Gia Long returned to 
Annam where after 'cveral years of fighting he succeeded in 
regaining Hu6 and in reuniting the two states under a single 
crown 

The assistance given to Gia Long did not result in any imme- 
diate advantage to Trench interests in the Tar Tast Until 
his death in i8so Gn Long remained grateful for the help 
which he had received and employed many Trenchmcn in his 
service but Trance during most of this period was fully oc 
cupied by the Trench Revolution and the European wars of 
Napoleon Toward the end of Gia Long s reign a strong anti 
foreign party developed jn Annam and hi successors on the 
throne adopted a decidedly anti Trench policy De-pitc this 
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hostile pohc>, the Trench missionaries were able to continue 
their religious work m the country, and it was the presence of 
the missionaries which later made it possible for Trance to 
gam a permanent foothold in Indo China In 1857 Napoleon 
III sent an expedition against Hue to secure reparation for the 
execution of a Christian nussionaiy A >car later the Trench 
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Tomb of Gia Long at Hue 


forces seized Saigon the chief seaport of Cochin China Un 
able to drive the French from Saigon the Annamese govern 
Went, m 1862 finally signed a treaty surrendering Cochin 
China to France In 1863 a Trench embassy visited Cam 
bodia and concluded a treaty of friendship with that once 
powerful state At this time Cambodia was an unwilling 
■vassal of Siam and the Cambodian king put hunself under 
the protection of the French For a while there was grave dan 
ger of war between France and Siam but the Siamese king 
Rama IV, realizing that Siam had little hope of carrying on a 
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successful struggle against a powerful Luropean state signed 
a treaty in 1867 by which Cambodia was recognized as a 
French protectorate At last after more than two cen tunes 
of disappointment Trance succeeded in laying the foundation 
of a colonial empire in the Far East During the next forty 



The Chinese call Annam a ca ry ng pole un ting two bags of n e Tongkmg 
and Cochin China This photograph taken from an a rplane g es an dea of 
the country near Hu£ 

years the growth of th s empire absorbed all Annam brought 
France into war with China encroached upon the eastern 
frontiers of Siam and made French Indo China greater in 
area than France itself 

318 The European Absorption of Southern Asia B> the 
middle of the nineteenth century (a few years after the exact 
m ddle of the century) the European powers had laid their 
hands upon the entire southern border of Asia From the 
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valley of the Indus to the easternmost islands of the East 
Indian archipelago they had made remarkable progress in 
bringing the peoples of southern Asia under their political 
and economic control. This European absorption of south- 
ern Asia, although it was still incomplete, was destined to con- 
tinue steadily and almost irresistibly. Parts of India, northern 
Burma, and the greater part of Annam were still independent, 
but the next half century saw all these regions brought under 
the domination of the West. Siam alone of nil this great and 
densely populated zone was able to maintain her position as 
an independent sovereign state, and c\en Siam was compelled 
to surrender important parts of her territory to the advancing 
forces oi the West. 

QUESTIONS 

Who was Alompra? From whom did he receive aid? Why? What 
foreign conquests did Alompra make? Tell the stor> of the absorption 
of Burma by the Bntish When was this completed? Wh> did Malacca 
lose its importance in the East Indian trade? Describe the career of 
Constantine Faulkon How was Siam benefited bj the reign of Rama I? 
When and how did the French lav the foundation of their colonial empire 
m Indo-China? 
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310 The Nature of the Manchu Rule The Manchu con 
que t although it overthrew the Chinese Ming dynast} and 
established a line of foreign emperors upon the unpcnal throne 
produced little change in the internal condition of the Chinese 
Empire The invaders found in China a well organized sys 
tem of gov eminent and law the} adopted this political ma 
clutter} and with the assistance of the Chinese themselves 
proceeded to administer the affairs of the country as the} had 
betn administered h> the Mings Industry art literature 
and education vv ere undisturbed b} the change of rulers and 
the culture of China under the first four Manchu emperors 
continued at the high standard attained under the Mings 
In its foreign pohc} however the Chinese state was com 
plctcly transformed by the accession of the Manchus to the 
imperial throne The peaceful "Ming emperors were content 
to maintain friendly relations with their neighbors «o long as 
these neighbors did not attach their dominions the Manchus 
340 
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were warriors and conquerors whose ambitions were far from 
satisfied by the acquisition of the Chinese Empire Even 
before the Manchus established themselves at Peking they 
were the masters of all Manchuna and had brought a large 
part of Mongolia under their sway During the century and a 
half after their seizure of the Chinese capital they pursued an 
aggressive policy which extended the frontiers of the empire 
far beyond the limits set by the Mmgs 
320 Kang Hi (1661-1722) The first Manchu emperor 
Shun Chih held the imperial power for seventeen years the 
greater part of his reign was occupied in bringing the empire 
under his sway and in adjusting harmonious relations between 
the victors and the vanquished In 1661 Shun Chih was sue 
cceded on the throne by his eight year old son Kang Hi for 
a few years the government was carried on by a board of 
regents but in 1666 the boy emperor took the power into his 
own hands 

Kang Hi for sixty one >ears the monarch of the largest and 
most populous empire in the world must be regarded as one 
°f the great rulers in world history Ascending the throne of 
China in the same year that saw Louis XIV assume personal 
direction of the government of France he continued to direct 
the destinies of China for seven years after Louis s death The 
greatness of Kang Hi does not rest upon the size of his empire 
and the length of his reign but upon his sound statesmanship 
and good judgment T ram early youth he applied himself 
With equal diligence to the military exercises of the Manchus 
and to the stud> of Chinese philosophy and literature In 
character and abiht} as well as in his success in securing the 
welfare of his people Kang Hi was a far greater ruler than his 
Trench contemporary Louis XIV plunged Trance into a 
^ncs of disastrous foreign wars which undertaken merely to 
n Vnvrst lor rYot> Yus count rj exhausted and bur 

demed w tth a mountainous debt Kang Hi suppressed the last 
Uprisings of the Ming supporters and although he undertook 
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later Roxinga’s son submitted to the imperial authority and 
by 1685 peace was restored throughout the empire. 

322 . Kang Hi and the Europeans. Kang Hi’s personal rela- 
tions with the Jesuit missionaries at Peking — Adam Schaal, 
lerdinand Verbiest, and their companions — gave him a high 
regard for these men and for the scientific achievements of the 
Western world. Schaal and Verbiest were both given hon- 
orable employment in the imperial court, and their influence 
at Peking enabled their fellow missionaries throughout the 
provinces to obtain very favorable treatment at the hands of 
local officials This favorable attitude toward Christian mis- 
sionaries merely continued the condition which had existed 
under the last Ming emperors, but in other respects Kang Hi’s 
policy toward the Europeans was more liberal than the policy 
of the Mings He was firmly convinced that China would be 
greatly benefited by the increase of commercial intercourse 
’with the outside world, therefore, in 1685 he repealed the 
commercial restrictions which had been imposed by the Ming 
dynasty (§ 249) and threw open to foreign trade all the sea- 
ports of China. It was not long, however, before the Manchus 
discovered that there were good reasons for the restrictive 
policy adopted by their predecessors Many of the Europeans 
w ho came to the ports of China for purposes of trade were 
m en who thought nothing of violating the laws of their own 
lands; such men could hardly be expected to show much 
regard for the sovereign rights of a foreign country It is not 
strange that lawlessness and acts of violence on the part of the 
outsiders were reported by the officials along the coast 
323 . Kang Hi’s Decree against Christianity. The growing 
activity of the missionaries, the steady increase in the number 
°f foreign ships arriving at Chmese ports, and the unruly 
c aracter of the foreigners all combined to awaken the fears 
3!}<x suspicions of the government officials In 1717 these sus- 
picions were dearly and energetically expressed in a report 
trawn up by a military officer stationed at Canton. This 
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The Treaty of Nerchinsk marked a definite check to the 
territorial expansion of the Russians, but the commercial 
privileges which were granted to the Czar’s subjects soon re- 
sulted in a flourishing caravan trade between the two coun- 
tries Peter the Great, who was extremely anxious to improve 
this friendly relationship with China, sent an embassy to 
Peking in 1692 and another in 1719 Both embassies were 



The Altar of Heaven, Peking 

During five centimes of Chinese history this spot was the center of China’s 
religious life Here the Ming emperors and later the Manchu rulers performed 
annual sacrifices to the Lord of Heaven 

received in audience by Kang Hi, and the second embassy was 
permitted to leave one of its members at Peking to act as a 
permanent envoy to the Chinese court 
S26. Chien Lung (1736-1796). The reign of Yung Cheng, 
Who succeeded to his father’s throne in 1722, was almost to- 
tally lacking m important events, but in 1736 Yung Cheng 
was succeeded by his son Chien Lung In length of years and 
in glory of achievement the reign of Chien Lung rivaled that 
of ms grandfather Tibet, which had been occupied by a 
Chinese army during the reign of Kang Hi and abandoned 
during the reign of Yung Cheng, was again occupied and 
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growing weakness at home coincided with growing trouble 
between China and the .European powers 
327 . Foreign Trade at Canton. Even during the years when 
all the ports of China were open to foreign commerce, most 
of the European ships found it more convenient to trade at 
Canton than at other points along the coast , after 1717, as 
we have seen, Macao and Canton were the only ports to which 
they could come without violating the laws of the country. 
The restrictions unposed upon trade by Kang Hi in 1717 were 
continued by his successors, yet the sixty years of Chien 
Lung’s reign saw a steady growth in China’s commercial re- 
lations with the maritime countries of the West. An cver- 
increasing number of merchant vessels from all the commercial 
countries of Europe made their way to Canton for the pur- 
pose of securing the tea, silks, and other products of the coun- 
try Twelve years before the end of Chien Lung's reign the 
various European flags displayed by the ships in Canton har- 
bor were joined by a new flag. The American Revolution 
came to an end in 1783; within a year after the recognition 
of the United States as an independent nation, an American 
ship arrived at the great trading port of the Chinese Empire. 
Throughout this penod of commercial expansion the Portu- 
guese settlement at Macao steadily declined as a trading port. 
Almost all the trade was transacted at Canton, while Macao 
became a mere residential settlement where the foreign mer- 
chants lived during the months when they were not actively 
engaged in business. 

328. Chinese Regulation of Trade. At Canton the foreigners 
were strictly supervised in all their actions. They were not 
allowed to bring their wives when they came from Macao for 
the trading season ; they were permitted to reside onlyjn the 
’'factories,” which were located outside the city walls; they 
were forbidden to go inside the walls of the city or to have 
firearms in the factories; twice a month they were allowed to 
leave the factories for exercise or vacation, but they had to be 
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accompanied on these occasions by an interpreter to act as 
their guide and protector Lquillj strict were the regulations 
imposed upon their business affairs A small number of Chi 
nese merchants usually called the security merchants were 
barnlcd together into an organization known as the Co hong 
When a ship arrived at Macao it was not permitted to proceed 
to Canton until it had made arrangements with one of the se 
cunty merchants to manage its affairs The security merchant 
then became responsible to the officials for everything — for 
payment of customs duties and other fees for preventing the 
importation of prohibited goods and for the behavior of the 
ship s crew While each security merchant was especially re- 
sponsible for the conduct of individual merchants and ships 
the entire Co hong was jointly responsible for the general con 
duct of the trade, AH orders and regulations affecting foreign 
commerce were issued to the Co hong by the officials the Co 
hong communicated these orders to the Europeans and was 
expected to take any steps necessary to secure obedience 
329 Dissatisfaction of the Foreign Merchants With the 
steady increase of European interest in world trade and with 
the increase in the number of Europeans engaged in trade with 
China the regulations imposed upon foreign commerce by the 
Chinese government aroused more and more dissatisfaction 
among the foreign merchants at Canton The Europeans com 
plained because they were allowed to trade only at a single 
port and only with a small group of merchants at that one 
port They complained because they regarded the conditions 
under which they were permitted to trade as disgraceful and 
humiliating They declared that the duties fees and faxes urt 
posed upon the trade ate up all their profits Most of all how 
ever they complained because they were not allowed to protest 
directly to the officials in cases where they had been unjustly 
treated Although the dissatisfaction was shared by all the 
foreign merchants the British were the most insistent in their 
demands for improved conditions of residence and trade 
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There were two reasons for this: the English East India Com- 
pany, which had established a permanent factory at Canton 
in 1689, had quickly acquired the most important part of the 
trade between China and the West ; and the English, in addi- 
tion to being the leading commercial group at Canton, had the 
greatest need for an expanding trade. The Industrial Revolu- 
tion, 1 the effects of which were felt by England earlier than by 
the other European countries, was already compelling the Eng- 
lish to seek constantly expanding markets for their manufac- 
tured goods. 

330 . The Macartney and Amherst Embassies. In 1792 the 
British government sent to Peking an imposing embassy under 
Lord Macartney for the purpose of securing additional com- 
mercial privileges for British merchants The embassy was 
received in audience by Chicn Lung, and rich presents were 
exchanged between the emperor and the ambassador of the 
British king, but no changes were made in the old trade re- 
strictions Shortly after the Macartney embassy left Peking, 
in 1793, war broke out in Europe between Great Britain and 
the French Republic. During the struggles against revolu- 
tionary Prance and against Napoleon, the British were too 
busy at home to pay much attention to the Chinese restric- 
tions on trade, but m 1816, the year after the final defeat of 
Napoleon, a new embassy under Lord Amherst was sent to 
Peking. The Macartney embassy, although it had accom- 
plished nothing, had been politely received by the Chinese 
ruler ; the Amherst embassy was not even granted an audi- 
ence A dispute between the Chinese officials and the British 
representatives with regard to the ceremony which was to be 
observed resulted in an order for the ambassador to return to 
his own land. The complete failure of the Amherst mission is 
often attributed to the arrogance of Chia Ching, who succeeded 
his father upon the throne in 1796 , but the Chinese govern- 

1 See J H Robinson, E P Smith, and J H Breasted, Our World Today and 
Ytsterday, chap xxxi Ginn and Company, 1924 
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ment was thoroughly determined to make no changes in its 
regulations for the control of trade 

331 Opium While the foreign merchants were becoming 
more and more discontented with the conditions under which 
they were allowed to trade at Canton the Chinese government 
felt that there were good reasons for making even more strm 
gent regulations to govern the trade These people who had 
been permitted to enter the country for purposes of peaceful 
commerce refused to submit to Chinese jurisdiction and per 
sistently violated Chinese law But the chief cause for the 
government s dissatisfaction with the foreigners was the rap 
idly growing trade in opium 

Opium which is produced from the juice of the poppy plant 
had been known to the Chinese as a useful drug lor many cen 
tunes before the arrival of the Europeans and opium for me- 
dicinal purposes was first imported from India m the fifteenth 
century The practice of smoking opium mixed with tobacco 
is said to have originated among the Dutch in the island of 
Formosa where this use was found to be valuable as a means 
of warding off malana From Formosa the smoking of opium 
with tobacco spread to the mainland of China where the 
Chinese gradually began to smoke pure opium Since the 
opium smoking habit was extremely injurious to the people 
the government made repeated efforts to stamp out this use 
of the drug 

332 Chinese Attempts to stop the Opium Trade Finallj 
in 1800 an edict was issued prohibiting the importation of 
opium for any purpose whatever In spite of these efforts the 
importation and use of opium rapidly increased the drug w as 
brought from India m foreign ships (most of them English) 
and was smuggled into the country with the permission of 
Chinese officials who received large bnbes from the smugglers 
Although this illegal trade was carried on mth the assistance 
of bribed Chinese officials the Chinese government insisted 
that the foreigners were entirely to blame because they were 
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bringing the drug from India to the Chinese ports ; indeed, 
they looked upon the bribery of the government officers as a 
good reason for continuing the rule which forbade the officials 
to have any direct communication with the foreign merchants. 
The Europeans, on the other hand, insisted that the govern- 
ment was not honestly trying to stop the trade, that the highest 
officials at Peking were receiving a share of the bribes, and that 
if China could not prevent her own officials from taking part 
m the trade, the foreigners had a perfect right to bring in their 
ships anything which the Chinese people were walling to buy. 

333. Lord Napier, British Superintendent of Trade. Until 
1834 the English East India Company had a complete monop- 
oly of British trade with China, but in that year the British 
government decided to throw open the China trade to all 
British merchants When the Chinese authorities were in- 
formed of this decision they replied that a "headman” would 
have to be appointed by the British to serve as the spokesman 
for the British merchants What the Chinese meant was that 
one of the British merchants should be given authority to act 
as the representative of his fellows, but the British govern- 
ment seized upon this request as an opportunity for opening 
direct official relations with the government officers at Can- 
ton. Lord Napier, a high officer of the British government, was 
sent to Canton as superintendent of trade with two subordi- 
nates These three officials were to establish a court with 
jurisdiction over all British subjects in China, and Lord 
Napier received definite instructions to notify the viceroy at 
Canton by letter of his arrival But the Chinese authorities 
refused* to allow the British thus to modify the laws of China. 
When Lord Napier proceeded from Macao to Canton without 
taking the trouble to secure the necessary permit to make the 
trip, and attempted to send a letter directly to the viceroy, the 
viceroy refused to receive the letter and ordered that trade 
with the British be stopped until the "barbarian headman” 
had withdrawn from the factories Lord Napier died at 
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335 War with Great Britain When the news of Commis- 
sioner Lin’s actions reached England the British government 
decided that this treatment of British merchants at Canton 1 
was an insult to the national honor of Great Britain An expe 
dition w as therefore dispatched to the T ar East In June, 1 840, 
a British fleet blockaded the port of Canton, and a state of war 
existed between the countries 1 he Chinese believed then , and 


still believe that the Bntish government made war upon them 
on account of opium , this belief has been shared by many 
neutral historians and even by some English writers, so that 
the war is often called the Opium War The British govern 
ment however, insisted that the seizure of the opium was 
merely an incident in the long dispute between Great Britain 
and China , that the real purpose of the war was to compel the 
Chinese government to respect the rights of the British nation, 
and to guarantee humane treatment to British subjects on 
Chinese soil The Chinese could offer little resistance to the 
military and naval forces of their enemy The war dragged on 
for more than two years In the summer of 1842 however the 
British fleet entered the Yangtze River and in August, 1842, 
the Chinese government was forced to conclude a treaty of 
peace (Treaty of Nanking August 29 1842) 

336 The First Treaty Settlement (1842-1844) The Treaty 
of Nanking was followed durmg the next two years by com 
mercial treaties with Great Britain, with Trance and with the 
United States These four treaties completely changed the 
conditions under which the merchants of the West were to 
h\e and trade in China The British having defeated the 
Chinese in war obtained two things for which the Americans 
and the T rench made no demand an indemnity of $2 1 000 000 
Mexican * ($6 000 000 of this amount being demanded as com 
pensation for the destroyed opium the remaining $15 000 000 
for the costs of the war) and the cession of Hongkong a small 


* Most of the op um was owned by Bntish merchants and the British super 
nten lent o! trade was among those imprisoned in the factories 
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island near the mouth of (lit Canton River All the other ad 
vintage** of this first treat} settlement were cnjo}ed equal)} 
b> llit three Western countries Canton and four other ports 
— Shanghai Amo> Nmgpo and Foochow — 1 \ ere declared 
open to foreign trade and residence At these five ‘treat} 
ports as thc> were henceforth called the foreign powers had 
the right of maintaining consular officers, with whom the 
Chinese Joed officials were obliged to communicate directly 
and on a ba«is of equality Jurisdiction o\ cr the foreigners at 
these ports was taken from the Chinese officials and given to 
the foreign consuls who were to decide all eases of crime as 
well as ad civil disputes m accordance with the Jaws of their 
own lands 1 The Co liong at Canton was abolished and China 
was forbidden to create any similar monopoly at Canton or at 
the other four ports Instead of being free to levy upon the 
trade such customs duties as it pleased the Chinese govern 
ment was allowed to collect only a five per cent tariff on im 
ports and exports 

337 Most-Favored Nation Clauses The three foreign pow 
ers were all anxious to prevent their rivals from obtaining any 
special advantages for the future Each of the commercial 
treaties therefore contained a clause known as a most 
favored nation clause whereby China agreed that the citi 
zens or subjects of the country signing the treaty would be 
entitled to all the rights and privileges granted in the past or 
which might be granted in the future to any other nation 
From the date of this first treaty settlement until the close of 
the World War all the treaties which have been concluded 
) with China have contained this most favored nation clause, 
consequently every right that has been secured by the djplo 
mats of one country has been enjojed by all the countries 
having treaties with China 

Th s arrangement whereby the go emment of one country were ses jur s» 
diet on o er ts c ti zens with a the territory of another is Loan a as extra 
ten tonality 
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338 The Continuation of the Conflict Although this first 
treaty settlement made important changes m the conditions 
of trade and residence in China, the conflict between China 
and the West was not finished The Chinese people and the 
Chinese officials, especially at Canton still regarded the for 
eigners as barbarians and refused to acknowledge the justice 
of the new treaties On the other hand many of the foreigners 
were soon claiming rights which treaties did not give them 
Since the American treaty of 1844 contained a clause provid 
mg for treaty revision at the end of twelve years the British 
(by virtue of the most favored nation clause in their treaty) 
claimed the same right The Chinese government however 
"anted no more treaty negotiations and refused to appoint 
representatives to discuss the matter As the British were 
especially determined to have certain changes in their treaty 
and were walling to fight if necessary to secure these changes 
all that they needed was a satisfactory pretext for war In 
i 8 a 6 the vicero> of Canton- provided them with the necessary 
excuse he arrested the Chinese crew of a Chinese owned ves 
*^1 which was flying the British flag and held the men for trial 
on charges of piracy The \ essel m question carried the British 
flag onl> by virtue of a permit from the Hongkong government, 
and its permit had actually expired before the arrest took 
placcj but the British go\ emment insisted that the viceroy s 
action w as a deliberate insult to the national honor and that 
tl»e insult must be avenged b> war This was merely the pre 
text for the w ir the real reason w as the Bntish government s 
determination to compel an improvement in the existing trea 
tws with Chinn 
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the Luropeins was against t/jc combined forces of Great Brit- 
ain and 1 ranee 'Ihc allied powers attempted to secure the 
cooperation of Russia and the United States, but these two 
countries refused to take part in the hostilities, although 
their diplomatic repre- 
sentations accompanied 
the Anglo-French expe- 
dition northward in order 
to take ad\ intage of any 
opportunity for treaty 
rcwsion Since the Chi 
nese go\emmcnd was eft 
dcavonngat this moment 
to suppress the Taipmg 
Rebellion (§ 343), it of 
fered practically no re- 
sistance to the European 
forces Therefore the 
British, French, Russian, 
and American ministers 
were able to conclude 
a senes of treaties at 
Tientsin These treaties 
added a number of new 
ports to those which were 
A Fragment of tiie Ruined Yui* already open for trade, 
king vuen pledged the Chinese gov 

Crumbling walls ami shattered columns emment to permit and 
mark the spot where this beautiful palace to protect the Christian 
once stood , , 

religion in the empire, 
and gave the treaty powers the right to send en\ oys to Peking 
The British treaty provided that the formal exchange of rati 
fications the ceremony by which each government notified the 
other of its acceptance of the treaty, should take place within 
a year at Pelang , under the most favored nation clause this 
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right was also claimed by the other three foreign powers The 
Russian minister, coming by the old caravan trade route from 
Kiakhta, had no difficulty in reaching the Chinese capital , but 
the American British, and Frtnch ministers when they ar 
nved at the mouth of the Peiho (the river by which they ex 
pected to go to Tientsin and Peking), were informed that the 
river had been fortified against danger of attack by the Taiprng 
rebels and that the envoys must proceed to Peking by land 
from a port some distance north of the river mou th The Amer 
ican minister agreed to this arrangement, but the British and 
Trench attempting to force an entrance to the Peiho were 
repulsed with heavy losses In i860 the British and French 
avenged this repulse by sending an expedition strong enough 
to force its way to Peking The imperial summer palace (the 
famous 'Yuen ming yuen completed in the reign of Chien 
Tung) was destroyed by the allies as punishment for a Chinese 
violation of the flag of truce during the Anglo Trench advance, 
tthile the Chinese government was forced to ratify the treaties 
£| gncd at Tientsin and to agree to several new clauses An ad 
ditional war indemnity was paid to cover the costs of the expe 
d'tion , China was forced to cede to Great Britain a portion 
of Kowloon peninsula (immediately opposite the island of 
Hongkong), and — most important of all the new conces 
Mons — the four treat) powers received the right of maintain 
mg resident ministers at the Chinese capital 
340 The Imperial Maritime Customs In 1853 when the 
Taipmgs captured Shanghai and overthrew the imperial ad 
mini tration at that port a committee of three had been ap 
pointed b) the foreign consuls to collect for the Chinese 
government the import and export duties on foreign trade 
ThiMcmporar) arrangement worked so satisfactonl) that the 
treaties of 185S provided for the permanent organization of a 
new customs «crvacc under foreign m mngement The new 
customs service the Imperial Maritime Customs was organ 
wed and directed b> a number of foreign officials in the cmplo> 
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of the Chinese government At first its activities were confined 
to the single port of Shanghai, but gradually it was extended 
until the trade at all the treaty ports was brought under its 
control The efficiency and honesty of the Imperial Maritime 
Customs resulted in larger revenues for the central govern 
ment and the fact that it was administered by foreigners put 
an end to much of the trouble between the Chinese government 
and the foreign traders 

341 Russia’s Progress in the Far East Even before the 
Treaty of Nerchinsk (1689) the eastward advance of the Rus- 
sians had reached the Pacific Ocean the century and a half 
which followed the conclusion of that treaty saw a steady ex 
pansion of Russian influence throughout Siberia and along the 
northern shores of the Pacific. Early in the eighteenth centui} 
this eastward expansion earned the Russians even beyond the 
eastern limits of Asia In 1728 Vitus Bering a Danish captain 
in the service of Russia explored the strait which non bears 
his name , thirteen years later the same intrepid explorer found 
his way eastward to the coast of Alaska thus establishing 
Russia’s first claim to this portion of the American continent 
Bering s discovery of Alaska opened up valuable new fields for 
trappers and fur traders and resulted in a rapid increase in 
what was already the chief industry of Asiatic Russia The 
skins from Siberia and Alaska found a read} market at 
Kiakhta Here they were exchanged with the Chinese for 
tea, silk, porcelain ware cotton doth and other Chinese prod 
ucts for which there was aln ays a demand in Russia IJ3 r?"5 
the trade at Kiakhta had grown so great that the Russian 
trappers were not able to keep up with the demand for furs, 
thousands of skins from the Hudson’s Bay Companj wen. 
therefore importer! into Russia, by way of England, and utre 
shipped eastward to Kiakhta where they were exchanged for 
Chinese commodities 

342 The Russo-Chinese Treaties of 1858 and 1860 Until 
the middle of the nineteenth century the Russian gonro 
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ment was satisfied with the boundary which had been fixed 
by its old treaty with China, but Russia s defeat by the 
Bntish and Trench in the Crimean War of 1854-1856 1 put 
an end to Russian expansion toward the Mediterranean and 
turned the attention of the Czar s government to the affairs 
of the Tar East While the Crimean War was being fought, a 
brilliant young Russian officer named Muravieff was sent to 
the Far East to defend Kamchatka against a possible Anglo 
French attack Muravieff cultivated friendly relations with 
the Chinese , taking advantage of China s growing trouble 
with the British and the French he succeeded in negotiating 
a treaty at Aigun (May 29 1858) by which the Chinese govern- 
ment agreed that the Amur River, from its source to its junc 
tion with the Ussuri, should become the boundarj between the 
two empires A month later Count Putiatin signed a treaty 
at Tientsin which gave Russia all of the rights that were se- 
cured by America France and Great Britain in their treaties 
Finally, on November 14, i860 Muravieff persuaded the Chi 
nese go\ emment to cede to Russia the maritime province of 
Sibena, the region lying east of the Amur and Ussun nvers 
and including the present port of Vladivostok These treaties 
Were all ratified by the Chinese go\ emment Russia without 
any threat of force and without arousing Chinese hostility, 
thus gained far more than the British and Trench were able to 
obtain through their military operations of 1S58 1859, and 
i860 

343 The Taiping Rebellion There already has e been refer- 
ences (§§339 340) to the fact that the Chinese government at 
the time of the war against Great Britain and France, was also 
struggling against a rebellion inside the country The Taiping 
Rebellion which started in 1850 in the southern part of China 
and spread northward into the Yangtze valley, was the most 
serious outbreak that had disturbed the peace of the Chinese 

] II Rol mwn r V Smith and ] II Ilreasted O ir U arid Today and 
ItiltrJay {5 818-819 Gum and Company igj* 
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Empire since the death of Wu San kwei The leader of this 
rebellion a man named Hung Hsiu ch uan was an unsuccess 
ful scholar who after several failures to pass the literary 
examinations had come under the influence of an American 
missionary at Canton and had received some instruction in 
the doctrines of Christianity Leaving the mission before he 
was ready for baptism Hung returned to his home where 
he formed a society for the worship of the Supreme God ' 
The new society which soon had several thousand members 
showed such intolerant zeal in destroying temples and smash 
mg idols that the officials of the district attempted to suppress 
it by force The soldiers were defeated and Hung found him 
self at the head of a growing revolution Gathering around 
him all the discontented people of the regions through which 
he passed the rebel leader pushed northward toward the 
Yangtze valley In September 1852 he arrived with a power 
ful army at Changsha the capital of Hunan province 

344 Establishment of the Rebel Capital at Nanking The 
strong walls of Changsha resisted all attacks by the rebel 
army but here Hung proclaimed hunself emperor of China 
giving to his dynasty the auspicious name Tai Ping mean 
mg Great Peace From Changsha the Taiping army swept 
down the Yangtze valley capturing city after city until 
finally m March 1853 they stormed the city of Nanking the 
ancient capital of the early Mmg emperors From Nanking 
the Taipmg emperor sent an unsuccessful expedition north 
ward against Peking and Tientsin while more successful 
efforts were made to extend the Taipmg power over the 
provinces at the mouth of the Yangtze Hung did not stop 
at proclaiming himself emperor of China he also proceeded 
to claim membership in a new Christian Trim tv Accord 
mg to his decrees God was the Hcavenlj rather Chn t 
the Celestial Elder Brother and Hung IIsiu ch uin the 
Divine \ounger Brother After he had gained control of 
hanking this deified emperor qilichly developed all the char 
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actenstics of a despot, surrounding himself with a numerous 
harem and leavmg to his heutenants the active leadership of 
the Taiping armies The missionaries, who for a while had 
looked upon the rebellion as a genuine Christian movement. 
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'°° n repudiated the Taiping chief , but the Chinese govern 
« c °utinucd to regard the rebelhon as an event for 
* thc forugn rcl, pon was responsible 

, Suppression of the Taipings The imperial troops 
o e \ angtze valley had been swept away by the first tnum 
* ant rush of the Taiping forces, and more than sc\cn years 
a|is« before any progress was made toward suppressing thc 
torn Km ^ 1C rc P rcscntal, ' cs of thc treaty powers decided 
am tarn a policy of neutrality in thc struggle between the 
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genemment and the rebels In i860, however, a young 
American adventurer named Frederick Townsend Ward dts 
regarding the commands of the American authorities, organ- 
ized a force to assist the Chinese m driving the laipings from 
the region around Shanghai Ward’s first successful move 
was the capture of Sung hiang which he accomplished at the 
head of an ' army” consisting of a hundred men, chiefly Fill 
pinos and two Luropean officers After this first victory over 
the Taipings, Ward recruited a large number of Chinese sol 
diers armed and drilled in accordance with Western military 
methods- Tor about two years he led this army against the 
rebels with such unfailing success that an imperial decree con 
ferred upon the force "the honorable name of Ever Victorious 
Army * In September, 1862, Ward died from wounds which 
he received in battle, and the Ever Victorious Army was 
placed under the command of an English colonel, Charles 
George Gordon 1 A few months before Ward’s death Li 
Hung chang who later became one of China’s greatest states 
men was appointed governor of Kiangsu province, the prov 
mce in which both Shanghai and Nanking are located Li was 
an energetic official and organized a strong force of "regular” 
Chinese troops to cooperate with the Ev er Victorious Army 
under Ward and his successor One city after another was 
retaken from the rebels in July, 1864 Nanking was taken 
and the following May saw the extermination of the last scat 
tered Taipmg forces 

346 China in 1860 Tor more than two centunes the Man 
chus had ruled the Chinese Empire extending its territories 
even beyond the boundaries which existed m the great days 
of the Tang dynasty in i860 their pride was dragged in the 
dust Before 1840 the imperial government had determined 
the conditions upon which the foreigner should be allowed to 

1 He was tiled at Khartum n 1885 SeeJ II Rob d son F P Smth and 
3 W Wrcss'itd O 1 Wwid Tod tr» and S ctftr&ay \ S77 Gnn and Compauj 
1924 
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enter the land , alter i860 the conditions of foreign residence 
and trade in China were regulated by treaties which China 
had been compelled to sign at the point of the bayonet 
Nearly a hundred and fifty years had elapsed since Kang Hi, 
reversing his earlier policy of encouraging foreign trade had 
decided to place restrictions upon these dangerous visitors 
from beyond the sea now the West taking the matter into 
its own hands had forced open the markets which were bccom 
ing more and more necessary to the economic life of the 
Western world Nor were the Chmese long in making use of 
the Europeans Even while the Western representatives were 
dictating humiliating terms of peace at Peking the officials 
m the Yangtze valley were securing Western assistance against 
the Taiping rebels 

The forcible opening of China s doors was not pleasing to 
the Chmese people or to the government conflicts were to 
occur between China and the West, but i860 marks the 
begmning of a new era in the history of the Chmese Empire 

QUESTIONS 

I What was the domestic policy of the Manchus? Ho v did their 
fore gn policy d ffer from that of the Mings? Name a European con 
temporary of Kang Hi In what ways was Kang Hi a great ruler? Com 
pare Lou s XIV and Kang Hi Who was the pirate patriot ? Trom 
what you have learned in an earlier chapter and in the present one tell 
the story of Wu San kwei and the Manchus 

II What w as Kang Hi s early policy toward the Europeans ? Why 
did be change this policy ? When d d the Russian outposts reach the 
shores of the Pacific? Give the chief provisions of the Treaty of Ner 
ch nsk What were the results of Chien Lung s m htary activities in 

central As a? 

III Describe the conditions of trade at Canton Why were the 
Europeans dissatisfied with these conditions? Why did the Engl sh take 
the lead in demanding improved conditions? Tell the story of the 
Macartney and Amherst m ssions 

I\ How d d opium become a cause for dispute’ What measures d d 
Commissoner Lin take for stamp ng out the opium trade? Give the 
most important results of the treaty settlement of 1842 1844 
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V What was the real cause of lintam s secon 1 war xvl(h China ? Out 
line the results of the second treaty settlement between China and the 
\\ cst Describe the tra fe at kiakiita \\ hen ami how did Russia g *t the 
maritime pro\mci of Siberia? Locate this territory on the map 

\I What was the Taipmg Rebellion? I low long did it last? Why was 
1S60 a turning point m Chinese historj ? When and under whom di 1 
I ilipino soldiers fight in China? 
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347 The Tokugawa Seclusion Trom 1641 tvhen the 
Tokugawa government forced the Dutch to leave Hirado and 
move their commercial headquarters to the tiny island of 
Deshima (§ 288) Japan enjoyed more than two centuries of 
almost total seclusion The handful of Dutch merchants at 
beshima and a few Chinese traders who were subjected to 
equally strict supervision were the only connecting links 
between Japan and the outside world Shut off from all for 
eign intercourse except such as was maintained through these 
Dutch and Chinese merchants Japan had settled down to a 
period of unbroken mtemal peace The Tokugawa system 
so carefully organized by Iyeyasu enabled the Shoguns to 
suppress any Daunyo who might long for a return to the good 
old days of unrestrained private war or who might feel in 
spired to rebel against the powers of the Tedo government 
(§ 275) The Samurai the two sword men who composed 
the military caste of the nation were kept always ready for 
war but generation after generation grew old and died with 
out having an opportunity to practice their profession 

Seclusion and peace gave Japan an opportunity to recover 
from the bitter internal struggles which had come to an end 
367 
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only with the establishment of Tohugawa rule In the absence 
of war people turned their minds to the arts of peace Indus 
try literature art religion and philosophy occupied the - en 
ergies of able men who in former days would have been 
engaged in fighting and intrigue The memory of old local 
feuds died out and sectional jealousies were replaced by a 
new spirit of nationalism This growth of national spirit was 
fostered by a change in the religious ideas of the country Tor 
a while the suppression of Christianity had been followed bva 
Buddhist revival but it was not long before the influence of 
Buddhism began to be replaced by a combination of Confu 
ciamsm and Shinto The social philosophy of Confucius be 
came the basis of Japanese etiquette and morals while the 
revival of Shinto recalled the people to the w orship of the old 
national deities 

Although beneficial to Japan the results of seclusion and 
peace meant a gradual weakening of the foundations upon 
which the Tokugawa power had been erected Two centuncs 
Of peace deprived the warrior of the position which he once 
held in Japanese society The nonmihtnry classes began to 
look down upon the Samurai and to question the necessity of 
government by a military organization Nationalism and the 
revival of the Shinto religion began to awaken 1 new interest 
in the emperor who as the direct descendant of the Sun God 
dess was regarded as the only lawful ruler of the state 

348 Japan Reopened Throughout the first half of the nine- 
teenth century the Western nations made repeated efforts to 
draw Japan from her long continued seclusion Great Britain 
Russia and the United States attempted to secure commercial 
prmlcgcsat Japanese ports while the Dutch government made 
efforts to obtain for its merchants at Nagasaki some improve- 
ment in the humihatingconditions under which they were al 
lowed to trade \ftcr the clo^e of Cl ma s first war w ith Great 
Britain the knocking at Japan s closed doors become cqxci illy 
persistent between 1S44 and 1849 seven attempts were made 
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by Americans British or t>utch to open official commumca 
tion with the government of the island empire All these ef 
forts failed the Tohugawa off cials realizing the weakness of 
their control over the country steadily refused to take any 
step which might create 
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fresh difficulties One 
of these Western pow 
ers however was un 
willing to accept no 
as an answer In 1S4S 
as a result of the war 
with Mexico the Uni ted 
States had obtained 
possession of California 
with its splendid harbor 
of San Francisco By 
1850 California was 
ready to be admitted 
into the Union as a 
state while San Fran 
cisco bad become a 
flourishing seaport anx 
ious to develop trans 
pacific trade w th the 
treaty ports of China 
Even before th s time 
the American whal ng 
ships m the Pacific had 
felt the need of a Japa 
nese port at which they 
now the merchants of 


might stop for suppl es and repairs 
San Francisco wanted the right to stop at the ports of Japan 
on their long voj ages to the coast of China 
In 1852 therefore the pres dent of the Un ted States d s 
patched Commodore M C Terry to secure for American ships 
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Prince ) and hid jw til is tin ictuil emperor of Jipan there 
fore the Western govimnunts were sure to hold him directly 
ti spoil tbit for any \tohtion of their mwly obtained treaty 
rights But the Impc.mli t*. who refu cd to recognize the 
legibly of the treaties kept the Jokuguva official-, busy apol 
o„i?ing for inti foreign outrages and explaining their inability 
to nnint un order throughout the empire In iS6-» i member 
of the British legation stiff was killcel nnr \okohama b> the 
retimon of the S »t>uma Daimy o w ho w is on his w iy to \ e-do , 
a year later the Daimyo of (hodiu whose territories over 
looked the Strait of Shimonostki fortified the strut and opened 
cannon ftri upon all foreign vessels attempting to pass both 
of Ihe-'C attacks were se\crc!> punished the first by a Bnti h 
bombardment of Kagoshima the second by an international 
nav d attack upon the Shunonosckt forts Moreover the West 
cm representatives havmgdiscovtrcd that the Shogun w as not 
the real sovereign of Japan were cndcivonng to open direct 
negotiations with the imperial court at Kyoto in order to ob- 
tain more satisfactory treaty arrangements 

351 The Accession of a New Emperor and the End of the 
Shogunate In 1866 a new Tokugawa Shogun fell heir to 
the difficult problems of the \cdo government A year later 
the death of the emperor Komci brought to the throne at 
Kyoto a new emperor the fourteen year old Mutsuhito The 
leaders of the powerful Western clans — Satsuma Choshu 
Ilizcn and Tosa — now demanded the Shogun s resignation 
to which demand the Shogun complied on November 3 1S67 
Nine days later on November 12 the following imperial de 
cree was issued Tokugawa Keiki s proposal to restore the 
administrative authority to the Imperial Court is accepted by 
the Emperor After two hundred and sixty four years the 
last of the Tokugawa Shoguns laid down the power which had 
been assumed in 1 603 by the great Iyeyasu after nearly seven 
hundred years the office of Shogun created by \ ontomo in 
1192 ceased to exist 
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352 The Meiji Era The long reign of Emperor Mutsuhito 
(1867 1912) which is known as the era of Meiji ( ‘Enhght 
ened Rule ), was a combination of conservative restoration 
and radical reform On the one hand the leaders of the move 
ment by which the emperor had been restored to power re 
established the old institutions create^ in the seventh century 
by the Taikwa reformers (§§ 81 82) but on the other hand, 
the Meiji reformers having carefully examined the Western 
methods of government gradually introduced into Japan such 
Western political institutions as might be expected to strengthen 
the government or to improve the administration of the em 
pire The abolition of the Shogunate was followed four years 
later by the abolition of the old feudal Daimyos Pensions were 
bestowed upon the dispossessed lords as partial compensation 
for the revenues of which they were deprived while many of 
them were later made members of a newly created nobility 
but the reformers were determined that the decentralizing 
power of feudalism should be completely destroyed In place 
of the old feudal divisions governed by the Daimyos the coun 
try was reorganized into prefectures divisions and districts, 
which were placed under the care of administrative officials 
appointed by the central government 
353 Political Changes of the Meiji Era These steps merely 
restored to the emperor the powers which had fallen into the 
hands of the old military aristocracy but the Meiji statesmen 
soon began to introduce innovations In 1868 the imperial 
court left K> oto and transferred its headquarters to the To 
kugawa city of \edo renamed Tokyo This move which 
freed the emperor from the conservative influence of the old 
capital was followed b\ a gradual introduction of new polit 
ical methods and ideas The next year the y oung emperor, in 
the famous Charter Oath promised to convoke a national 
in 1S73 the prohibition against the Christian refi 
Rion was removed, in 1875 the first assembly — "Genro in,” 
or Senate — • was created for the purpose of discussing and de 
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an important part of the government, and the n ishes of the 
people as voiced through the elected members often exerted 
great influence upon the decisions of the imperial ministers 
The Meiji reforms did not make the government of Japan dem 
ocratic, but they introduced an clement of democracy which 
never had existed before 

354 Westernization of Japan Even more important than 
these changes in Japan’s governmental institutions were the 
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Western ideas of law, education, industry, and commerce which 
found their way into the country as soon as the new imperial 
government had accepted the policy of free mtercourse with 
the European world A national educational system was or- 
ganized, based upon the school systems of the West Western 
styles in clothing and m architecture became popular Rail 
roads, telegraphs, a government postal system, and a system of 
national banks were established Factories grew up, and the 
factory system began to take the place of the older methods 
of manufacturing The feudal military forces were replaced 
by a modern army organized armed and drilled according to 
Western methods, and a beginning was made in the develop 
ment of a modern navy Experts from abroad were employed 
to assist in all these undertakings, students were sent to 
Western countries to be educated in Western science or to be 
come acquainted with Western methods , and the people at 
home were encouraged to acquire all possible information from 
the foreigners who visited the empire Slowly at first, but with 
gradually increasing speed, Japan was transforming herself — 
at least in commercial, industrial, and military affairs — into 
a powerful Westernized nation 

QUESTIONS 

How did the ToLugawa rule benefit Japan ? Why is 1853 an important 
date m Japanese history? What were the causes of the foil of the Toko 
gar.a Shogunate? How was the Japanese feudal system abolished? 
What was the Charter Oath? Describe the changes in government that 
^cre made during the Meiji Era What is meant by the Westcrniza 
tion of Japan? 
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355 Commercial Development Tor the Philippine Islands, 
as for the other regions of the Far East, the second half of the 
nineteenth century was a period of change and development 
Ttrst in importance, because of its influence upon development 
along all lines was the steadily increasing intercourse with the 
outside world The opening of Manila to foreign merchants, 
in 1830, had been followed bj a great expansion of commerce 
and by a demand for further concessions In 1855 and m 1862 
five additional Philippine ports were thrown open. The cora- 
376 
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pletion of the Suez Can'll in 1869 1 greatly increased trade 
between Europe and the entire Orient including the Philip 
pines The rapid development of commerce with Europe 
was accompanied by the steady development of the Tilipmo 
middle class which became increasingly interested in political 
questions 

This growth of commercial and political interests soon led 
to a decline in the influence of the religious authorities par 
ticularly with respect to education For almost exactly three 
centuries most of the schools in the Philippines had been 
those which the Church maintained chiefly for the purpose of 
training Filipinos for the clergy Now there was a demand 
for schools in which children should be educated by the State 
In 1863 the Spanish government instituted a public school 
system which was intended to make it possible for every 
Filipino boy and girl to receive a primary education Religious 
subjects as well as secular subjects were to be taught in these 
newly established schools and the parish clergy were still to 
have a voice in the management of school affairs although 
not complete control of education From these government 
primary schools many students especially the children of 
well to do parents went into the institutions of higher learn 
mg and some even w ent to foreign countries to complete their 
education Thus in addition to the commercial class there 
was growing up a well educated professional class — doctors 
lawyers teachers writers — prepared to become leaders in 
their country 

356 Liberalism and Reaction Unfortunately for Spam and 
for the Philippines the Spanish government appeared unable 
to adopt a settled policy with regard to its possessions A 
consistently liberal policy would have resulted in the develop 
ment of an enlightened and loyal Filipino nation a policy 
of firm repression might ha\e maintained indefinitely the old 

1 See J H Rob mon E P Sm th and J H Breasted 0 r B arid Today and 
1 tsterday J S47 G nn and Company 1914 
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absolute power of Crown and Church Instead of following 
either policy, the Spanish vacillated between liberalism and 
reaction for a while the Filipinos would be led to expect 
far reaching reforms and a large amount of self government , 
then these hopes would be disappointed by the appointment 
of a dictatorial governor and a horde of corrupt officials This 
vacillation, which reflected the frequently changing political 
situation in Spam, had a disastrous effect upon Spanish author- 
ity in the islands The irritation which resulted from the non- 
fulfillment of their hopes caused many of the Filipinos to lose 
sight of the numerous reforms which actually were instituted, 
and the harsh methods employed by some Spanish officials 
created a belief that all the Spaniards were cruel tyrants 
357. Growth of Revolutionary Sentiment. The educated 
leaders of the Filipinos — Jose Rizal, Marcelo H del Pilar, 
Graaano L6pez Jaena, and their companions — were per- 
sistent in their agitations for reform Few of these reformers 
considered, at first, the possibility of gaining complete inde- 
pendence for the Philippines Most of them regarded union 
with Spain as necessary and beneficial, but they demanded 
that the Filipinos be given representation m the Spanish 
Cortes and greater rights of self go\ emment As time went on, 
however, these men became more and more revolutionary in 
their beliefs Like the people of England’s American colonies, 
more than a century earlier, they gradually became convinced 
that it was useless to look to the home government for the 
desired reforms Thus their followers began to organize rc\ olu- 
tionary societies the members of which were bound by oaths 
of obedience, brotherhood and secrecy 
358 The First Penod of Revolution. In August, 1S96, the 
Spanish authorities received definite information with regard 
to the most powerful of these organizations, the Katipumn 
This discovery was followed by the arrest and execution of a 
large number of prominent reform leader', but it a!«o led to 
the outbreak 0/ open rebellion From August , 1S96, to August, 
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1897 , the rebels who had issued a declaration of independence, 
maintained the struggle, then a peace was arranged, and the 
rebel leaders went into exile with the understanding that the 
government would inaugurate a new reform policj But this 
peace was destined to be merely a temporary truce, the 
Spanish had no inten 
tion of granting the de- 
mands of the IThptnos 
while the F llipino leaders 
would be satisfied with 
nothing short of sweep 
mg reform The old dis 
content was soon more 
bitter than ever, and the 
rebels only awaited a 
favorable opportunity for 
renewing the struggle 
359 The Spanish- 
Amencan War in the 
Far East In April 1898 
a long controversy be 
tween Spain and the 
United States arising 
out of conditions in Cuba 
resulted m the outbreak. 
of the Spanish American 
War On the mght of 
Apnl 30 the American fleet under Commodore Dewey entered 
Manila Bay, and the following day the Spanish naval force 
was destroyed Even before the arrival of the American fleet 
a fresh insurrection was being organized by the Filipino leaders 
These leaders now rejected the conciliatory promises of the 
Spanish authorities and made common cause with the Amer 
, leans While a part of the msurgenfs cooperated with the 
American fleet in a blockade of Manila other rebel forces car 
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ned on a vigorous campaign against the Spanish detachments 
outside the capital In the meantime a considerable force of 
American troops was hurriedly sent to the Philippines to sup 
port Dewey On August 13 the land and naval forces of the 
United States with assistance from the insurgents compelled 
the Spanish to surrender Manila 

360 The Cession of the Philippines to the United States 
Dewey s fleet had been sent to Manila Bay for the purpose of 
destroying the Spanish warships the success of the American 
fleet and the collapse of Spam s power m the Philippines led 
to an important change in America s position in the Orient 
France Germany Great Britain and Russia all held possession 
of ports along the Chinese coast while the busy seaports of 
Japan were not far from the important commercial centers 
of China but the nearest port of the United States was 
Honolulu which had been acquired after the outbreak of 
the Spanish W ar by the annexation of Hawau In the peace 
negotiations with Spain which were concluded on December 
10 1898 the American government insisted upon the cession 
of the Philippines to the United States 

361 The Attempt to organize a Philippine Republic For 
almost exactly three and one third centuries the Philippine 
Islands had been under the rule of Spain At the dose of 
this long period many of the Filipinos had come to regard 
themselves as a nation entitled to independence and self 
government When the American fleet destroyed the Spanish 
warships in the battle of Manila Bay the niipino leaders had 
no idea that the United States might demand possession of 
the islands They therefore promptly issuer! a declaration of 
independence and proceeded to organize a gov eminent with 
Emiho A gum al do as president In September 1898 a con 
gress assembled for the purpose of drafting a constitution 
On November 29 a constitution was adopter) 1 n<l on January 
si 1S99 it was promulgated b\ President Agumal lo In the 
meantime however ‘'pain had agreed to transfer the archi 
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such as the Filipinos had vainly attempted to secure from the 
Spanish The educational system was reorganized and made 
more modern a n<;w judicial system was instituted munici 
pal self go\ernment was introduced These reforms m which 
ample provision was made for participation by the Filipinos, 
did much to win over the revolutionary leaders The earlier 
resentment gradually died out and the people of the Philip 
pines settled down to enjoy the netf era of prosperity under 
American rule In spite of its failure the Filipino attempt to 
establish an independent state was important since it was 
One of the early signs that the Onent was beginning to resent 
the domination of the Occident This movement however, 
was not directed against Western ideas or against Western 
Civilization it was merely an attempt on the part of the 
Tilipinos to establish their own independent state organized 
along Western lines 

364 Self Government in the Philippines From the very 
beginning of American rule in the Philippine Islands the 
Filipinos were g ven a share m the management of public 
affairs On July 4 igoi martial law gave way to a civil 
government and William H Taft — subsequently president 
of the United States — assumed office as the first civil gover 
nor of the islands In the work of administration Governor 
Taft was assisted by a commission composed of four American 
and three Filipino members The local provincial andmunc 
ipal governments were placed almost entirely in the hands of 
Filipinos For a while the provincial officers were appointed 
by the civil governor later they were elected by popular 
suffrage The municipal officials with certain exceptions were 
also chosen by popular vote Although the Filipinos still cher 
ished a desire for complete independence the degree of self 
government granted to the islands was welcomed for a while 
by a great majority As a result of this feeling of satisfaction 
Filipinos and Americans were able to cooperate m the task of 
improving the social and economic condition of the people 
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365. The Demand for Independence. Because of their long 
struggle for national emancipation, which commenced under 
the Spanish regime, the Filipinos were especially prompt m 
their response to the new nationalist spirit which swept 
through the Orient after the’close of the Russo Japanese War. 
Their successful participation in the management of political 
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affairs convinced them that they were fully capable of com- 
plete self government , the wealth and prosperity of the is- 
lands w ere regarded as entitling the Philippines to independent 
national existence The year 1906 therefore saw the com- 
mencement of a strong nationalist movement and the formation 
of political parties with a program calling for Che establishment 
of Philippine independence 

366 American Concessions. Although the go\cmmcnt of 
the United States was not prepared to gn c the I ihpmos either 
complete independence or home rv Jr, it »as ready So met i She 
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new demands with conciliatory concessions. By a change in 
the earlier regulations, the people were given more extensive 
rights of self-government in provincial affairs. Far more im- 
portant, however, was the creation of an assembly, which was 
to share with the old commission the powers of legislation 
On July 30, 1907, the first general election was held for the 
purpose of choosing the eighty members of the new assembly , 
on October 16 the members gathered at Manila and entered 
upon the performance of their functions. While making 
these concessions to the Filipino aspirations for self-government 
the United States government at the same time took steps 
to create stronger ties between the Philippines and America. 
Before 1909 goods imported into the United States from the 
Philippines were subject to tariff, but the tariff law of that 
year provided for the future admission of Philippine prod- 
ucts duty free Duties were also removed on American goods 
entering the Philippines. This arrangement has resulted in 
a rapid increase of trade and in strengthening the economic 
bond between the islands and continental United States 
367. The Jones Bill. The first six years after the creation 
of the Philippine Assembly (1907-1913) saw occasional fric- 
tion between the assembly and the commission, which, con- 
sisting of four Americans and three Filipinos, constituted the 
upper house of the Philippine legislature At this time the 
policy of the United States was directed by the Republican 
party, which was opposed to the idea of immediate Philippine 
independence, but in. the presidential election of 1912 the 
Democratic party, which advocated granting independence to 
the islands at an early date, succeeded in electing Woodrow 
Wilson. President Wilson was inaugurated in March, 1913, 
and in October Francis Burton Harnson, the first governor 
of the Philippines appointed by a Democratic president, 
arrived at Manila to assume office. In accordance with the 
policy advocated by the Democrats, the new governor, by 
adding two more Tilipino members to the commission, gave 
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tlic Filipinos a majority in both branches of the legislature 
As a result of this initial step by the non administration the 
Philippine statesmen became fully responsible for the manage- 
ment of the affairs of state 

In rgr6 an act of Congress commonly known as the Jones 
Bill, completely reorganized the government of the Philippine 
Islands This bill, enacted on August 29, 1916 declares in the 
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Here we see the four figures which have been carved upon the facade of the new 
Legislative Building at Manila The two figures on the left ore Lao-tzu and 
Msnu sjmboli zing the debt of the Phi! ppine people to China and to India 
Thud from the left stands the figure of Justice s>mboI of \nglo-Saxon law in 
troduced by America The figure of the Spanish soldier on the extreme nght 
commemorates the Spanish conquerors by whose achievements the Philippines 
were brought under the influence of Western civilization 

preamble that " it is as it always has been the purpose of the 
people of the United States to withdraw their sovereignty- 
over the Philippine Islands and to recognize their independ 
ence as soon as a stable government can be established 
therein” "Tor the speedy accomplishment of such purpose,” 
the Jones Bill provided a constitution for the Philippine gov- 
ernment It established a Philippine legislature consisting of 
two elected houses a senate with twenty four members and a 
house of representatives with ninety members The governor 
general had the power of veto, and the Congress of the United 
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between the Americans and the I ihpinos? What was the importance of 
the I hilippinc republic? 

Ill What early provisions to r Philippine self government were made 
b> the United Slates? When was the first I hilippinc Assembly elected* 
What was the Jones BiU? Describe the present I hilippinc legislature 
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CHAPTER XXVII 

CHINA'S STRUGGLE AGAINST FOREIGN AGGRESSION 
AND INTERNAL DISORDERS 

1868-1870 The Burlingame mission 

1874 Depute between China and Japan because of the I u-chu Islands 
1876 The Chefoo Contention between China and Great Britain 
1881 Treaty of St Petersburg settles the kutdja duputc between China 
and Russia 

1885 The Li lto Convention establishes the joint control of China and 
Japan over kona 

1885 Treaty of Tientsin between China and Trance confirms Trance 
in the possession of Tonghing 

368 The Troubles of China. While Japan was making 
sweeping reforms and preparing to become a competitor of the 
Western nations the Chinese were finding it exceedingly dif- 
ficult to adjust themselves to new conditions There were a 
number of reasons for this difference between the two neigh 
bonng countries China has a much larger population than 
has Japan and this population extends over a vastly greater 
area The Chinese have been so long accustomed to self 
government in local affairs that it has always been difficult 
for the authorities at Peking to institute changes m matters 
which affect the daily lives of the people China had originated 
nmch of her ancient civilization and was therefore less willing 
to adopt sweeping changes than were the Japanese, who had 
merely borrowed this civilization from the continent The 
European nations who had a much greater commercial m 
terest in China than m Japan, had demanded and obtamed 
from the Chinese more extensive treaty rights than they had 
attempted to secure from the Japanese Three of these 
Western powers, moreover held territories the frontiers of 
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which touched those of the Chinese Empire and they were 
endeavoring to expand their possessions Thus the years 
which followed the treaty settlement of 1858-1860 were for 
China years of storm and trouble 

369 Internal Disorders The difficulties of the Chinese 
government were increased by numerous internal disorders 
The Taiping Rebellion which lasted from 1850 until 1865 
was merely the first of a long series of outbreaks and disturb 
ances in various parts of the empire Some of these internal 
troubles were revolutionary movements stirred up by anti 
Manchu secret societies Others took the form of anti foreign 
outbreaks and were the result of popular disapproval of the 
new treaty rights granted to the Western barbarians Still 
other disturbances were caused by bodies of armed robbers 
who seized upon the general confusion as an opportunity for 
unrestrained banditry Whenever these disorders threatened 
to interfere with the interests of foreign missionaries or mer 
chants the authorities of the central government were mune 
'diately deluged with complaints and demands from the foreign 
diplomats at Peking 

370 The Burlingame Mission The second treaty settle 
ment (1858 i860) gave to the four foreign powers — France 
Great Britain Russia and the United States — the right to 
maintain resident ministers at the Chinese capital This right 
which was later extended to all other countries concluding 
treaties with China was immediately exercised by all four 
treaty powers and the Chinese government created a bureau 
of foreign affairs the Tsungli Yamen as a channel through 
which the foreign diplomats might communicate with the im 
penal authonties Although it was frequently urged that 
China ought to send ministers and consuls to look after her 
interests in foreign lands the imperial government for several 
years paid no attention to such proposals Not until 186S did 
the Chinese make an effort to secure a fair presentation of 
China s wishes and China s difficulties to the governments of 
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the Western world , when the attempt was finally made, the 
Chinese spokesman was an American, Anson Burlingame 
Anson Burlingame, who had been appointed United States 
minister to China m 1861 arrived in Peking in July 1862, and 
soon showed himself a warm friend of China In November, 
1867, the Chinese government learning that Mr Burlingame 
intended to resign his post invited him to accept appointment 
as head of a Chinese diplomatic mission which was to be dis 
patched to the governments of all the treaty powers This in 
vitation was accepted and the following February saw the 
Burlingame mission depart from Shanghai for San Francisco 
In Washington Mr Burlingame, as representative of the Chi 
nese Empire negotiated a new treaty with the United States 
In London he succeeded in persuading the British government 
to adopt a more conciliatory attitude in its dealings with 
China At Paris the representative of China found the French 
government less inclined to make promises but in Berlin the 
German government which had concluded a treaty with 
China repeated the assurance that had been secured from 
the British Trom Berlin the mission proceeded to St Peters 
burg but here in February 1870 the leader of the mission 
died In the two years between his departure from Shanghai 
and his death at St Petersburg Mr Burlingame rendered good 
service to the Chinese government and to the cause of peace in 
the Tar East Tor a while at least the influence of his diplo 
matic efforts led the W estem countries to adopt a less aggres 
sive policy m their relations with China with the result that 
the Chinese gov eminent had an opportunit> to restore order 
at home 

371 The United States and Chinese Immigration The 
Chinese American treaty negotiated by Mr Burlingame in 
186S provided for the free immigration of Chinese mto the 
United States Tins provision was a concession by the Chmese 
government to the government of the United States which was 
anxious to secure an abundant supply of laborers for develop- 
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mg the resources of the Western territories It was not long 
however, before the Washington authorities were driven to 
change their position on the immigration question American 
workingmen m the Pacific coast states were soon complaining 
against the competition of cheap Oriental labor As early as 
1876 these complaints were laid before Congress which passed 
an act two years later forbidding the immigration of Chinese 
laborers This act was vetoed by President Hayes on the 
ground that it violated the terms of the treaty with China, 
but m 1880 an American mission was sent to Peking for the 
purpose of securing a re\ision of the clause relating to mum 
gration In a new treaty the Chinese government agreed that 
the government of the United States might regulate limit 
or suspend such coming or residence 1 but may not absolutely 
prohibit it For the next twenty five years the immigration 
question was the cause of frequent controversies between the 
two countries In 1882 Congress took advantage of the new 
treaty and suspended for ten years the immigration of 
Chinese laborers Six years later in violation of the treaty 
provisions a new act of Congress absolutely prohibited Chi 
nese laborers coming to the United States A new treaty m 
1894 secured China s assent to this exclusion policy but w 
1904 when the treaty expired the Chinese government refused 
to renew it and the Chinese people by a boycott of American 
goods showed their bitter resentment to the humiliating dis 
crimination against Chinese m America 
372 Relations with Japan In 1871 four years after the 
opening of the Meiji Era relations between China and Japan 
were regulated by a commercial treaty signed at Tientsin In 
their treaties with the Western countries both China and 
Japan had been forced to consent to the establishment of 
extraterritoriality that is subjects or citizens of foreign 
countries residing m China or Japan were subject only to the 
laws of their own countries as administered by their own con 
1 That Is the coming or res deace of Chinese {abaters 
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sular officials The treaty between China and Japan, however, 
made no such arrangement , each government agreed that its 
people, while residing m the territories of the other, should be 
subject to the jurisdiction of the regular local authorities 
The friendly relations established by this treaty were soon 
disturbed by a dispute arising out of the murder of some 
Lu chuan fishermen who were shipwrecked in 1871 on the 
island of Formosa The Lu chu Islands geographically a 
southern continuation of the Japanese archipelago are in 
habited by people closely related to the Japanese , the Tokyo 
government therefore regarded the Lu chus as a part of the 
Japanese Empire and demanded that China pay compensa 
tion for the murder of the shipwrecked men This the Chinese 
government refused declaring that the Lu chuans were vas 
sals of China and that Japan had no right to interfere m 
the matter In 1874 the Japanese dispatched an expedition to 
Formosa to secure by force the satisfaction which China re 
fused to grant For a few weeks war between China and 
Japan appeared certam but the Chinese government finally 
gave way and paid five hundred thousand taels 1 to the Japa 
nese government one hundred thousand taels as compensa 
tion for the murders the balance as payment for the expenses 
of the expedition This settlement which tacitly admitted 
Japan’s sovereignty over the Lu chus was a complete vie 
tory for the Japanese and soon encouraged them to challenge 
China s authority in a new field Korea 
373 The Opening of Korea Hideyoshi s unsuccessful 
attempt to conquer Korea (§ 271) had been followed by a com 
plete termination of all intercourse between Korea and Japan 
Soon after this attempt the Japanese had adopted the policy 
of nonmtcrcourse with the world the Koreans also had 
abandoned relations with all outside countnes except China, 
whose emperor the Korean king acknowledged as his suzerain 

* \ lael is a Chinese ounce of silver and is worth about seventy five cents 
in Un tctl Slates currency 
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When China was compelled by the treaties of 1858-1860 to 
open her doors to the West, some of the foreign powers soon 
turned their attention to Korea. In 1866 a French expedition 
made an unsuccessful attempt to obtain satisfaction for the 
murder of a French missionary in Korea. Four years later the 
United States endeavored to open the ports of Korea to foreign 
trade, but this effort also met failure. In 1876, however, a 
Japanese ship, while exploring the coast of Korea, was fired 
upon by the Koreans. This incident served as a pretext for a 
Japanese expedition against the "Hermit Kingdom.” Korea 
was forced to pay an indemnity and to sign a treaty which 
opened three ports to Japanese trade. The Chinese govern- 
ment, fearing the influence of Japan, now advised Korea to 
negotiate treaties with other foreign powers. In 1882 a treaty 
was therefore concluded with the United States, and the next 
four years saw the establishment of treaty relations with 
England, Germany, Italy, Russia, and France 
374 . The Li-Ito Convention. The Chinese and the Korean 
governments considered that these treaties made no change 
in the old relationship between Korea and China ; Korea was 
still a "vassal” state, owing tribute and aVeg ia nce to China. 
Most of the foreign powers were willing to recognize this 
relationship, but the United States and Japan insisted on 
regarding Korea as an independent sovereign state. The 
American government believed that only an independent 
state had the power to make treaties, but Japan took this 
stand because the Tokyo government was determined to sub- 
stitute Japanese influence in Korea for that of China The 
Japanese soon succeeded in organizing at Seoul a strong pro- 
Japanese party, which favored the rapid introduction of 
Western reforms, and which was opposed by a conservative 
pro-Chinese party. Conflicts between the two parties created 
serious disturbances in the capita), causing China and Japan 
to send troops into Korea for the protection of their interests. 

In 1885, taking advantage of the fact that China was at war 
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with Trance (§378), the Japanese government approached 
China with a demand for conic satisfactory solution of the 
Korean difficulty. Negotiations between Li Hung-chang and 
Count Ito Hirobumi, Japan's leading statesman, resulted in 
the so-called Li-Ito Convention, which was signed on April 18 
at Tientsin. The Li-Ito Convention gave China and Japan 
equal rights in respect to Korean affairs Loth governments 
were to withdraw their armed forces from Korea within four 
months; if in the future either government should find it 
necessary to send troops into Korea, it must give the other 
government " previous notice in writing” of its intention to 
take that step. Korea thus ceased to be the vassal of China 
and became a '‘joint protectorate” of its two powerful neigh- 
bors. Nine years later this arrangement, as we shall sec, led 
to the outbreak of war between the two "protectors.” 

375. Trouble with Great Britain. China had scarcely set- 
tled her Formosa dispute with Japan when she found herself 
involved in difficulties with Great Britain British commercial 
interests in China were more important than those of any 
other foreign country, so the British were the first to realize 
the unsatisfactory character of the existing treaty arrange- 
ments In 1874 the British authorities in India, anxious to 
develop trade between India and the southwestern provinces 
of China, had secured China’s permission to send an exploring 
expedition into Yunnan by way of Burma. In February, 1875, 
Mr A R Margary, a member of this expedition, was attacked 
and killed on Chinese soil by a Chinese armed force. The 
British minister at Peking, Sir Thomas Wade, demanded 
^mediate satisfaction for this outrage and also seized upon 
the incident as an opportunity for settling the various other 
questions in which Great Britain was interested In September, 
*876, after long negotiations between Sir Thomas Wade and 
Li Hung-chang, an agreement known as the Chefoo Conven- 
tion settled most of these questions in a manner which was 
fair to both countries On account of objections raised by the 
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greater pirt of the Red River delta but tv as liter defeated and 
slam Following the death of Gamier, the French concluded a 
treat} of peace with Annam in 1874 In tins treaty France 
renounced all claims to Gamier s recent conquests and rccog 
nized the independence of the kingdom, but received the 
right to trade along the Red Rn cr and to advise the Annamesc 
government on all foreign questions 

378 War between China and France The Trench Annamese 
treat} of 1874 was communicated to the Chinese government 
in Ma} 187s at the moment when China appeared £0 be on 
the verge of war wath Great Ifntam over the Margar} murder 
(§ 375) Although the treaty infringed upon China s rights in 
Annam the Chinese were at that time in no position to raise 
an objection It was not long however before Annam 
alarmed at the growing activity of the Trench began to ap 
peal to China for protection In 1882 die French took Hanot 
by storm and forced the Annamesc government to conclude 
a new treaty which transformed the kingdom into a Trench 
protectorate The Peking government entered a vigorous pro 
test against this new move and Chinese forces were sent into 
Tongking the northern province of Annam China and France 
were both anxious to avoid war In May 1884 therefore Li 
Hung chang and a Trench officer named Fournier drew up a 
convention in which China recognized the French treaty with 
Annam and agreed to withdraw the Chinese troops from Tong 
lung Before this arrangement could be communicated to the 
Chinese military officials in Tongkmg a dash between the 
French and Chinese forces produced a state of war Although 
there was no dedaration of war hostilities continued on land 
and sea throughout the winter of 1884 1S85 On the sea the 
French had a decided superiority but on land the Chinese sue 
ceeded m inflicting several severe defeats upon their Western 
enemy After se\ eral unsuccessful attempts to open negotia 
tions peace was fin all) restored bj a new Treaty of Tientsin 
signed on June 9 1885 Neither government received any war 
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indemnity, the Li-Fournier Convention was affirmed, and cer- 
tain arrangements were made for trade between Annam and 
the adjoining Chinese provinces. 

379. China’s Attempts at Reform. In spite of these vari- 
ous encroachments upon her outlying provinces, China in 1885 
still commanded the respect oi the Western world Japan had 
made good her claim to the Lu-chu Islands and had success- 
fully challenged China’s ancient position in Korea ; but the 
first of these was .regarded as a minor affair, while the second 
had been accomplished by taking advantage of China’s troubles 
with France Britain had annexed the vassal state of Burma, 
but had considered it wise to appease China by agreeing to 
continue the tributary missions from the Burmese capital to 
Peking. France had compelled the Manchus to abandon their 
suzerain authority over Annam, but the military efficiency 
shown by the Chinese troops in their operations against the 
French had added greatly to China’s prestige Even greater 
prestige had been gained in the Kuldja controversy, where 
Russia — much to the surprise of all Western diplomats — 
had been forced to hand back most of the disputed territory. 

Not only had China recovered from her extreme weakness 
of i860 but she even appeared to be adopting a reform policy 
similar to that of the new Japanese government Bodies of 
soldiers were armed and drilled in accordance with Western 
methods; a beginning was made in the development of a 
modem navy ; a number of Chinese merchants were encour- 
aged to organize a steamship company and to engage in for- 
eign trade as well as in trade between Chinese ports. Especially 
important was the creation of the "Imperial Maritime Cus- 
toms,” which, by a more efficient and more honest collection 
of the tariff on foreign trade, provided the imperial government 
*ith a greatly increased revenue from that source However, 
111 °f these reforms, instead of being nation-wide like the 
Meiji reforms in Japan, were local changes carried out by a 
few energetic provincial officials headed by Li Hung-chang. 
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British merchants the Chefoo Convention unfortunately 
was not ratified by Great Britain 
In 1885 as we have seen in Chapter XXIII, the British 
completed the conquest and annexation of Burma Burma 
had been for man} }ears a \assal of the Chinese Empire, but 
China was now unable to defend her vassal against a I\ cstern 
power In 1886 b} means of a treat} which provided that 
Burma should continue to send at ten > ear intervals thccus 
toman 'tribute to Peking the British government secured 
China s recognition of the annexation The 'decennial tribute* 
was sent once, after the conclusion of this treaty then the 
British government repudiated its agreement and discontinue!! 
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December 1878, sent a special representative to St Peters 
burg to secure the Russian withdrawal More than t\\ o years 
passed before China succeeded m foremg the Russians to 
keep their promise The first Chinese negotiator agreed to a 
treaty giving Russia more than half of the district together 
with a sum of five million rubles as payment for the expenses 
of the occupation This treaty was promptly rejected by the 
Chinese government and the unfortunate Chinese official 
nearly suffered the death penalty as a reward for his blunder 
Peking repeated its demand for the restoration of the ter 
ntory, and the Czar s ministers having been informed by the 
Russian governor of eastern Siberia that he had no forces 
capable of dealing with the Chinese army under Tso Tsung 
tang reluctantly gave way On February 12 1881, the 
Treaty of St Petersburg restored practically the whole dis 
tnct to China China paid the Russians nine million rubles 
for their trouble 

377 The French Advance into Tongkmg We have already 
seen in Chapter XXIII that the king of Annam was forced to 
cede Cochin China to France in 1862 and that in 1867 the 
French established a protectorate over the neighboring king 
dom of Cambodia Having thus gained a foothold in these 
southern proMnces the Trench were soon extending their 
influence into other parts of Annam In 1866 a French expedi 
tion under Transoisc Gamier was sent up the Mekong River 
for the purpose of discovering a satisfactory trade route mto 
the Chinese province of "\unnan The upper portion of the 
Mekong pro veil to be unnavigable but Gamier when he 
reached \unnan discovered another river (the Red River) 
which seemed to be navigable In 1873 therefore Gamier 
w ith a force of tw o hundred and tw civ e men w as sent to Hanoi 
to secure pirmission for Trench merchants to use the Red 
River as a trade route into \unnan When the Annamese 
ti fused to grant this permission hostilities resulted Gamier 
with his little arm) took Hanoi and quickly conquered the 
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380 The Empress Dowager Tzu Hsi. The renewed strength 
of China was due not to these spasmodic attempts at Western 
reform but to the appearance of a strong ruler at the head of 
the government When the Anglo French forces advanced 
upon Peking in i860, the imperial court took refuge at Jehol, 
north of the Great Wall Here the feeble Emperor Hsien Feng 
(1851-1S61) died, leaving the throne to his infant son Tung 
Chih (1861-1875) The mother of the young emperor was the 
famous Empress Dowager Tzu Hsi, one of the most remark- 
able women in the pages of history Tzu Hsi, who was only 
twenty six years old when her son ascended the throne, di 
reeled the government of China dunng the next forty seven 
years Strong minded and self willed, she possessed the ability 
to choose capable subordinates , seldom in the history of China 
has the country had a body of officials more efficient than those 
v-hom she put in charge of affairs Acting under the leadership 
of the Empress Dowager these officials restored to the old gov 
emmcntal machinery such energy and efficiency that China 
an as still regarded as the strongest empire in the East 

QUESTIONS 

I Why could Japan adjust herself to the new conditions more easily 
ihan coull China? What was the Tsungh Yamcn? What was the atti 
tude of the United States in 1868 toward Chinese immigration? Show 
how this attitude changed How did the dispute anse between China 
and Japan with regard to the Lu chu Islands? Tell the story of the 
opening of Korea Give the terms of the Li Ito Convention 

II What change was made in the relations between Burma and China 
m 1886? How di 1 the Kuldja dispute anse? How was it settled? What 
was the Tonghing war? Who was Tzu Hsi? 
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381. Japan’s New Needs Within forty years after Com- 
modore Perry and Ins "black ships first appeared in Yedo 
Iliy the Japanese gtnernment began to feel a need for ter 
ntornl expansion In Japan as in the \\ csf the introduction 
of modern industrial methods had led to the increased produc- 
tion of manufacturer! goods and to 1 rapid growth of popula 
tion Only m one of two ways could provision be made for 
this additional population bj emigration or by the expansion 
of Japan s trade Hut both possibilities would be provided if 
Japan could extend her political control o\er Korea and some 
adjoining portions of the Asiatic mainland Korea possessed 
valuable mineral resources and the rich plains of eastern 
Manchuria could produce far more food than was needed for 
its own sparse population Korea and Manchuna, if annexed 
to the Japanese Empire would supply Japan with large 
quantities of food minerals and timber m exchange for the 
products of Japanese factories while millions of Japan’s sur 
plus population could find homes in these new provinces 

Japan had other weighty reasons for a growing desire to 
extend her sway over the Korean peninsula In the £rst place, 

404 
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the conquest of Korea would do much toward wiping away the 
disgraceful memory of Hideyoshi’s disastrous attempt three 
centuries earlier In the second place, the seizure of the pemn 
sula would enable Japan to keep any powerful Western coun 
try — Russia or Great Britain — from establishing itself at a 
point dangerously dose to the Japanese coast In the third 
place, the annexation of Korea which could be accomplished 
only after a successful war with China, would prove to the 
Western world that Japan — not China — was the leading 
power in the Orient Finally, the Japanese government had 
domestic reasons for desiring a successful foreign war Such 
an event would satisfy the military party, silence the critics of 
the government, and arouse in the people a spint of patriotic 
enthusiasm which would cause them to forget, for a while, the 
heavy burdens of taxation that had been imposed upon them 
382 . War between China and Japan In the spring of 1894 
Korea was thrown into great confusion by the rebellious ac 
tmties of an organization known as the Tong Hak As a 
result of this confusion, the Korean king appealed to Peking 
for aid in restoring order The Chinese government, after 
giving Japan the formal notification required by the terms of 
the Li Ito Convention (§ 374), promptly sent a body of two 
thousand soldiers to Korea Before the arrival of the Chinese 
force the Korean government had succeeded in suppressing 
the disturbance, but in the meantime Japan had sent into the 
peninsula, for the protection of Japanese interests an armed 
force of her own In view of the fact that order had been 
completely restored, the Chinese government now proposed 
the simultaneous withdrawal of Chinese and Japanese forces, 
hut Japan responded with a demand that China join her in 
compelling the Koreans to adopt such political reforms as 
would prevent any future disturbances When China refused 
to take a hand in changing the Korean government, the Japa 
ne«c determined to act alone On July 23 a Japanese force 
entered the ro> al palace at Seoul, imprisoned the an ti Japanese 
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qiu.cn iml phctd n pro Jap mist regent at the held of the 
gov eminent lour iIijn later the new regent in obedience to 
his JipmcM. misters, declared Mar igamst China md re- 
quested Jap in to aid him in dm ing the Chinese from bn* 
country J ipm hid already commenced hostilities by destroy 
ing on July 25 an ummicd tr insport which Mas carrjing 
Chinese rcenforcements to Korci On the first of August 
both emperors issued proclamations declaring that a state of 
Mar existed 

Ihc Mir which follow cd proved to be an uninterrupted 
senes of Japincsc victories Chinas new navy although 
potentially stronger thin the Japanese fleet was so poorly 
supplied with ammunition that it was quickly driven from the 
open sea On land the Chinese soldiers only a small part of 
whom were supplied with modem weapons offered even less 
resistance to the steady advance of Jipan s well organized 
army Crossing the \ alu Rn or and pushing westward through 
southern Manchuria the Japanese captured in the early 
part of lS.ov ember the important fortress of Tort Arthur 
Three months later on February 12 1895 the fortified harbor 
of Wcihaiwci together with the bulk of the Chinese navy 
which had fled there for refuge fell into the hands of the 
irresistible invader ftcaten and humiliated China had no 
alternative but to sue for peace On March 19 five weeks 
after the fall of Weihaiwci Li Hung chang arrived at the 
Japanese port of Shimonoseki intrusted w ith the task of secur 
ing from the victorious Japanese the best possible terms 

383 The Treaty of Shimonoseki Once more as m 1885 
the plenipotentiaries of the twro countries w ere Li Hung chang 
and Ito Hirobumi A Japanese attempt to assassinate Li 
Hung chang which resulted in merely a minor wound for 
the aged Chinese statesman delayed negotiations for a bnef 
penod but on April 17 the Treaty of Shimonoseki was for 
mally concluded In spite of Li s best efforts Japan s terms 
were severe China recognized the complete independence of 
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Korea, ceded to Japan the Liaotung peninsula together with 
Formosa and the Pescadores Islands, agreed to pay a war 
indemnity of two hundred million taels, and opened four new 
treaty ports to foreign trade. In addition to all these pro- 
visions, a most-favored-nation clause in the treaty extended 
to Japan all the rights of trade, residence, and extraterritorial 
jurisdiction that had been secured from China by the Western 
treaty powers. Henceforth Japan, in her relations with the 
Chinese Empire, stood upon a footing of equality with the 
conquering countries of the West 

384 . The Three-Power Intervention. Although Japan was 
able to force China's consent to the terms laid down at Shi- 
monoseld, she was not allowed to reap all the fruits of her 
triumph From the very outset of the war, the Great Powers 
of Europe, although recognizing that a Japanese victory must 
result in the abandonment of China’s claims in Korea, had 
given evidence of their unwillingness to see any portion of the 
Chinese mainland transferred to Japan. As early as October, 
1894, the British government proposed that the neutral powers 
intervene in the war to secure the restoration of peace upon 
the following basis independence for Korea, the cession of 
Formosa and the payment of a suitable war indemnity to 
Japan, and territorial integrity for China. The British pro- 
posal was rejected by the other neutrals, but Japan was 
repeatedly warned that the Western powers would not con- 
sent to her permanent annexation of any Chinese territory 
upon the continent of Asia. 

Soon after the commencement of negotiations at Shi- 
monosehi, the Russian government, which was deeply inter- 
ested in the future of Manchuria, revived the question of joint 
intervention. Great Britain now refused to take part in any 
such move, but the German and French governments agreed 
to act with Russia in the matter. On April 23, six days after 
the conclusion of the Shimonosehi treaty, the Russian, Ger- 
man, and French ministers at Tokyo presented to the Japanese 
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foreign office identic notes, demanding that Japan, in the 
interests of peace m the I ar List, surrender her claim to that 
portion of Manchuria which was ceded to her by the treaty 
Twelve days later, on the advice of the British government, 
Japan gi\c formal notice that the Liaotung peninsula would 
be handed back to China In return for this surrender of 
tcrritor> , Japan obtained the right to demand an increase of 
thirty million taels in the amount of the war indemnity 
385 Effects of the War and of the Intervention Up to the 
time of China s crushing defeat by the Japanese, the Western 
governments had continued to look upon the Chinese Empire 
as a formidable power, capable of playing an active and un* 
portant part m world affairs The outcome of the war com* 
pletcly destroyed this belief, henceforth Chfna was regarded 
as a helpless giant — the "Sick Man of the Far East” — 
incapable of offering the slightest resistance to the demands 
of the foreign powers With respect to Japan the war had 
just the opposite effect Hitherto the Mikado’s empire had 
been regarded as progressive and interesting but not espe 
dally important , now , however, the whole world realized that 
the Japanese must be considered in connection with all future 
questions relating to the Far East 

Equally important were the effects of the Three Power 
Intervention, by which the Japanese had been forced to 
abandon their daim upon the Liaotung peninsula The loss 
of Liaotung although partly compensated by an increased 
war indemnity, was a severe blow to Japanese hopes Govern 
ment and people, resentful of this European meddling m the 
affairs of the Onent, began to dream of the day when Asia, 
with Japan as its leader would be able to defy the powers of 
the West China on the other hand soon discovered that the 
intervening powers had no intention of going away empty 
handed Having aided China m her hour of distress, the 
French, Russian and German governments lost little time in 
pointing out the concessions which they desired as rewards 
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for their valuable services. The French and the Russians, 
knowing just what they wanted, soon received their rewards 
France obtained the cession of some territory along the upper 
Mekong River, and Russia secured permission to build her 
Trans-Siberian Railway across northern Manchuria. The 
Germans were less prompt in presenting their demands and, 
for the moment, received nothing 
386. Russia in Manchuria. In the course of the Chinese 
Boxer Movement of *900 (§§ 401-406) the Russians sent large 
military forces mto Manchuna and soon gave evidence of a de- 
termination to transform the province into a Russian protec- 
torate. While the general peace settlement was being arranged 
at Peking, the Russian authorities at Port Arthur attempted to 
force upon the Chinese government a special settlement with 
regard to Manchuria. When the Chinese appealed to the other 
treaty powers for protection against Russian threats, the 
Czar’s ministers disclaimed any intention of interfering with 
China's sovereign rights and declared that the extra troops 
■would be withdrawn from Manchuria as soon as order was 
restored along the Russian railways. In accordance with 
this declaration some of the soldiers were recalled by the Rus- 
sians; but they soon stopped their movement of evacuation 
and began to increase their activities throughout the entire 
region 

387. The First Anglo- Japanese Alliance (January 30, 1902). 
The Russian activities in Manchuria were a serious matter for 
Japan If Manchuria became a Russian protectorate or a Rus- 
sian province, the Japanese would find themselves excluded 
from any share in de\ eloping the resources which existed there, 
la addition to this danger, there was the possibility that Rus- 
han expansion would not stop at the Manchurian frontier but 
nould continue into Korea A Russian company w r as already 
claiming special timber rights along the Yalu River (the bound- 
ary between Manchuria and Korea), while the Russian minis- 
ter at Seoul was steadily gaining influence over the Korean 
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king The Japanese felt no doubts as to their ability to deal 
with Russia but the memory of, 189 5 gave them reason to fear 
that a war would find Japan fighting not against Russia alone 
but against Russia supported by one or more other European 
powers If Japan wished to challenge Russia she roust secure 
some guaranty against the possibility that other powers would 
come into the struggle on the Russian side Such a guaranty 
was secured from Great Britain Russia s traditional nval and 
enemy On January 30 1902 the first Anglo Japanese Alliance 
was signed at London by Count Hayashi the Japanese minis 
ter to Great Britain and Lord Lansdowne the British minister 
of foreign affairs This treaty of alliance provided that if either 
country became involved in a war in defense of their common 
interests in the Tar East the other country would use its 
efforts to prevent other powers from joining m hostilities 
against its ally If in spite of these efforts another power 
should join in the hostilities the other party to the treaty 
would come to the assistance of its ally and they would con 
duct the war in common Insured against the danger 0/ hav 
ing to face a European coalition Japan was now free to pursue 
her quarrel with the Russians 
388 The Russo Japanese War (February 8 1904-Septem 
ber5 1905) In June 1903 after a year and a half of vigorous 
military preparation the Japanese government requested the 
Russians to fumish information with regard to the date when 
the Russian troops would leave Manchuria For about eight 
months the two governments earned on negotiations concern 
ing their respective nghts and interests in Manchuna and in 
Korea Although the Tokyo authorities complained that the 
Czar s ministers assumed an arrogant attitude and frequently 
left the Japanese notes unanswered for long periods the Kus 
sian government seems not to have believed that Japan in 
tended to resort to war The Russian fleet in the Far East was 
not concentrated most of the ships were at Port Arthur but 
} several were icebound at Vladivostok and two were lying at 
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the Korean port of Chemulpo On February 6, 1904, the Japa 
nese minister at St Petersburg suddenly broke off negotia 
tions and left the Russian capital , tw o days later the Japanese 
naval forces appeared at Chemulpo and at Port Arthur The 
two Russian ships at Chemulpo were destroyed, and senous 
damage was inflicted upon the main fleet at Port Arthur As 
a result of these initial naval victories Japan had control of 
the sea for the rest of the war and could send her troops and 
supplies across to Korea without fearing the Russian naval 
forces 
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also consented to surrender to the Japanese the Southern two 
thuds 1 of the railway between Port Arthur and Harbin 

390. The Importance of Japan’s Victory. Par more im- 
portant than all the changes provided in the treaty of peace 
was the effect of the Russo Japanese War upon the peoples of 
the Tar East Tor more than a century the Onent had been 
helpless before the steady advance of the Occident India, 
Burma, Annam had become possessions of expanding Euro- 
pean empires , China Japan, Korea had been forced to open 
their gates to European commerce, Siam, although inde 
pendent, had seen her territories gradually reduced by the 
pressure of her European neighbors, the East Indies long 
held by Western go> ernments had begun to regard themselves 
as part of the West The Orient feeling that the Western 
nations possessed some supernatural power which rendered 
them invincible bad been amazed at Japan’s audacity m 
daring to provoke a war with Russia And now the impossible 
had happened' Japan an Oriental country, had met the 
mighty Russian Empire in single combat and had emerged 
victorious ' A new spirit of hopeful nationalism spread through 
those parts of Asia where the people resented the domination 
of the West Japan had proved that the European was not 
invincible wbat Japan had succeeded in doing might also be 
accomplished by any other people Smce Japan had defeated 
the Russians by means of Western weapons by organizing 
her state along Western lines and by adoptmg the industries 
and the science of the West this wave of nationalism was 
accompanied by a new interest in Western ideas and Western 
reforms 

391 "Asia for the Asiatics ” The outcome of the war 
caused a great stir throughout the Far East 'Asia for the 
Asiatics became the watchword of nationalist groups m every 
part of the Orient Japan was taken as an ideal by the patriotic 
leaders m other Eastern countries and a "Pan Asian Union,” 

1 As far north as Kuau-cheng tzu 
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1905, this stipulation was omitted, and in the Treaty of Ports- 
mouth Russia conceded Japan’s right to a free hand in the 
peninsula Having secured this free hand from botli Britain 
and Russia, the Japanese government, on November 17, 1905, 
compelled the Korean monarch to sign ,tu ay his independence 
and to accept Japanese suzerainty. For nearly five years 
Korea was allowed semi-independence as a ** vassal” state; 
then, in August, 1910, the Korean monarch was removed 
from his throne, and his kingdom was definitely annexed to 
the Japanese Empire. 

Since their annexation of Korea, now officially known by 
the old name of "Chosen,” the Japanese have endeavored to 
prove their fitness to rule over a subject people An efficient 
administration has been organized, railways and telegraph 
lines hav e been constructed , schools and hospitals have been 
established , improved methods of industry and agriculture 
have been introduced. Yet the Koreans have not been wholly 
contented under the new regime. Japanese domination has 
resulted in frequent outbreaks, some of which have been 
suppressed with considerable violence The last serious dis- 
turbance in Korea took place in 1919, and it now seems pos- 
sible that the Koreans, who are closely related to the Japanese, 
may eventually be assimilated into the Japanese Empire But 
so long as Korea remains under Japanese rule, or until the 
Koreans become reconciled to their new status, the Korean 
question will continue to be a severe test of the wise states- 
manship of the Japanese political leaders 

394. The Close of the Meiji Era, In 1912 the long reign of 
Emperor Mutsuhito came to an end Ascending the throne 
fourteen years after Commodore Perry’s first appearance in 
Japanese waters, Mutsuhito had lived to see remarkable 
changes in the empire over which he ruled During the fifty- 
five years of the Meiji Era, Japan had risen from almost 
complete insignificance to become one of the most important 
countries in the world In government and m industry, in 
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sacncc and in the art of war, Japan had proacd to the world 
that an Oriental countr> could use and use successfully the 
methods of the West The old emperor was succeeded on 
the throne b> his son \oshihito the one hundred and twenty 
third sovereign m the long line which starts with Junmu 
Tenno It can hardly be expected that the era of Taisho 
as the new reign is called w ill equal in achievement the one 
which preceded it but there is every reason to believe that 
Japan will nc\cr drop bach into the obscurity from which she 
emerged during the Mciji Era 

395 Japan’s Economic Progress Japan s position as a 
world power docs not depend solely upon her strong army and 
navy behind these outward symbols of national strength lie 
the rapidly developing industries that have been built up dur 
ing the last half century In addition to powerful warships 
the busy shipyards of the empire have turned out hundreds of 
modem merchant steamers which now carry Japanese goods 
to all lands and compete with the ships of other nations for a 
share m the carrying trade of the world Japanese cotton mills 
vie with the factories of England and the United States in 
producing cotton goods for sale m the Far East while Jap 
anese merchants are constantlj seeking fresh markets for 
their country s exports During the World War the expansion 
of Japanese industry and trade proceeded by leaps and bounds 
Great quant ties of war material were exported to Russia who 
was almost entirely cut off from trade with her Western allies 
and at the same time the peoples of the Orient turned to Ja 
pan for the manufactured goods which warring Europe was 
unable to provide W th the restoration of peace the Western 
competitors promptly reappeared in the field and friction 
between Japan and China led to a widespread Chinese boy 
cott of all things of Japanese origin as a result of these two 
facts the Japanese have seen a cons derable decline in their 
flourishing export trade 

On September i 1923 Japan was afflicted by one of the 
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most terrible catastrophes in the nation’s history , an earth 
quake, followed bj a rapidly spreading fire which started up 
from thousands of ruined buildings, destroyed the city of 
Yokohama and a large part of Tohj o Several hundred thou 
sand lives were lost and an even greater number of people 
lost their homes , a great industrial district was ruined and 
many miles of railway were completely destroyed The Jap 
anese were faced with the tremendous task of rebuilding 
and in this they have received aid from the other nations of 
the world, which have raised money for the relief of the 
homeless and starving ana have offered a generous sympathy 
The Japanese people have met their task with a courage 
which illustrates one of their finest characteristics, and great 
progress has already been made m reconstruction 

QUESTIONS 

I How could the possession of Korea benefit Japan? Trace the 
events leading up to the war between China and Japan Why was 
Japan successful in this war? What did Japan gam by the Treaty of 
Shimonoseki? What was the Three Power Intervention? What was 
the result of the intervention? Why was China called the Sick Man of 
the Far East ? W hat is a leased port ? W hat valuable concessions ac 
companied the territories leased from China ? Eapl 211 ' The empire was 
divided into spheres of interest 

II What were the Russian aims with regard to Manchuria? Why did 
Japan want an alliance with Great Britain? What was the dispute be- 
tween Russia and Japan? What important advantage was gained by 
Japan at the outset of the war? What did Russia give up in the Treaty 
°f Portsmouth? How did the rest of Asia regard the Japanese victory 
over Russia? 

Ill Show the steps b> which Japan has gained recognition as a world 
power How was Korea absorbed into the Japanese Empire? What is 
Japan s present economic condition? 
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turns. Taking advantage of the murder of two German mis- 
sionaries in the province of Shantung, it dispatched a squadron 
of warships to the port of Kiaochow, where a strong force of 
marines landed and took possession of the town. Tour months 
later, on March 6, 1898, China agreed to lease Kiaochow to 
Germany for a period of ninety-nine years. 

397. The ” Battle of Concessions.” The lease of Kiaochow 
was the signal for an international scramble to secure the 
remaining good seaports along the Chinese coast. Russia ob- 
tained Port Arthur on a twenty -five-year lease. Great Britain 
secured Weihaiwei, to be held as long as Russia retained pos- 
session of Port Arthur, and also obtained a ninety-nine-year 
lease of an additional portion of the Kowloon Peninsula, op- 
posite Hongkong France received a ninety-nine-year lease of 
. Kwang-chow-wan, a port in the southern part of Kwangtung 
province. 

These leases, which were all extorted from China by displays 
of naval force, were accompanied by grants of valuable eco- 
nomic concessions Each country obtaining a lease secured the 
right to build railroads and open mines in the province in which 
the leased port was situated When all the good ports had been 
seized, the demands for railroad, mining, and other concessions 
continued The several concession-hunting governments began 
to divide the empire into " spheres of influence,” agreeing 
among themselves that each would refrain from seeking spe- 
cial privileges in those provinces which were recognized as be- 
longing within the special spheres of other powers Helpless to 
defend itself against the concerted action of all these countries, 
the ancient empire seemed once more to be doomed to destruc- 
hon , in the Far East and in Europe people spoke openly of the 
coming "partition of China ” Of all the great Western powers 
the United States alone took no part in the plans of partition, 
and it was from this direction that China received assistance. 

398. America’s New Interest in the Orient. Since the time 
when the United States took the lead in opening Japan to in- 
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six governments tint satishctorj replies lnd been received 
from all, and that the United States would henceforth con 
sider them all bound to maintain the policy of the open door 
Although Mr Hay’s notes recognized the existence of for 
eign spheres of interest, 

America’s stand on the 
open door question by 
discouraging any further 
step toward partition 
ng the Chinese Empire 
was an important move 
in the defense of China 
against the aggression 
of the West 
400 The "Hundred 
Days” and the Coup 
d Etat The danger of 
partition led also to 
Vigorous action by the 
imperial government 
Between June n and 
September 2 2 1898 (the 
so-called Hundred 
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so-called Hundred IwWw 
Uays of Reform ) the 



A Small Tower of the Winter Palace 
Peking 

The W nter Palace vh cl s ins de the walls of 
Peking s the palace vhere Kuang Hsu wag 
confined after the co p d (lot 


young emperor Kuang 
Hsu under the influ 
ence of a group of en 
thusiastic reformers 
attempted to carry out 
a policy of complete 
reorganization and reform The emperor and his advisers 
hoped that this policy would accomplish two results 
strengthen the empire and at the same time gam the good 
will of the powers which were threatening China s national 
existence 
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401. The Boxers. The empress dowager realized that 
China's refusal to grant additional concessions might lead to a 
conflict with some Western power. She therefore made vigor- 
ous efforts to reorganize the military defenses of the empire. 
The modern-armed troops of the north were strengthened and 
were united under a single command, while the viceroys of 
central and southern China were instructed to modernize the 
forces under their control, and to take prompt action against 
any threatened attack upon their provinces As an additional 
force for defense against possible invasion, especially in the 
northern provinces, the regular troops of which had been with- 
drawn for the protection of Feking, Tzu Hsi decreed that the 
old system of local militia was to be revived, and that militia 
bands were to be encouraged to organize. By the summer of 
1899 many of these bands had begun to assume the high- 
sounding name "I Ho Tuan,” or "Bands of Righteous Har- 
mony”, but sometimes they were called "I Ho Chuan,” or 
"Fists of Righteous Harmony,” and it was the second ol these 
names which came to the ears of the Westerners residing in 
the regions where the organizations developed. This name was 
promptly translated into the English equivalent, "Boxers.” 1 

402. Diplomatic Demands for the Suppression of the Move- 
ment. The Boxers, who made no secret of their anti-foreign 
spirit, soon began to come into conflict with the Chinese 
Christians, whom they regarded as traitors because of their 
adherence to the foreign religion. Before long the Boxer 
disturbances began to attract the attention of the foreign 
diplomatic representatives, who protested against the per- 
secution of the local Christians. In December, 1899, when an 
English missionary in Shantung province was murdered by 
some members of the Boxer organization, the British minister 
was not satisfied with the execution of the murderers , he and 
his colleagues at Peking demanded that the imperial govern- 

1 The commonly accepted belief that the Boxers were originally a body of 
R Ws is an error. 
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in order to reopen communications with the Seymour expedi- 
tion, seized the Tahu forts Two days later, when the news 
of this action reached Peking, the war party seized control 
of the government and ordered the foreign diplomats to 
withdraw from the capital, since China was at war with the 
outside world 

404. China against the World. The notes to the foreign 
legations on the afternoon of June 19 gave the diplomats 



Tire Extent of the Boxer Movement 


The unshaded portion of the map shows the repon in which the Hotcrs and 
their sympathizers obtained control at one period or another 


twenty four hours in which to depart from Peking Early the 
next morning the German minister, proceeding to the Tsungh 
Yamcn (bureau of foreign affairs) for the purpose of protesting 
against this order, was shot and killed in the street That 
afternoon, upon the expiration of the twenty-four hours of 
gmcc, the Boxers with the assistance of part of the imperial 
troops, began the famous siege of the legations For eight 
weeks the foreign commumtj at Peking, with the help of the 
legation guards, defended themselves against the besiegers. 
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hands of the treaty powers The Peking Protocol, signed on 
September 7, 1901, after nearly thirteen months of negotia 
tion, forced China to pay dearly for her attempt to throw off 
foreign domination The imperial government was compelled 
to put to death as " rebels” the responsible leaders of the Boxer 
movement, to pay an indemnity of four hundred and fifty 
million taels, and to agree to the permanent maintenance of 
foreign mditary forces at Peking Other foreign troops were 
allowed to guard the railway between Peking and the seaport 
of Shanhaihwan , the forts at Taku and all other forts between 
Peking and the sea were destroyed, never to be rebuilt , and 
a decree was issued making membership m an anti foreign 
society an offense punishable by death In addition to these 
clauses providing for punishments and for guaranties of future 
safety, the Chinese government was forced to agree to such 
modifications in the existing commercial treaties as the foreign 
powers considered desirable 

407. Reform m the Chinese Empire. The humiliating re- 
sults of the Boxer movement, following so closely upon China s 
defeat by the Japanese, convinced the Manchu government 
that the empire must adopt new methods if it was to become 
strong enough to resist foreign aggression When the empress 
dowager Tzu Hsi returned to Peking after the Boxer settle- 
ment, she therefore inaugurated a policy of sweeping reforms 
m education and in the army After Japan’s victory oxer 
Russia this reform movement was carried on with greatly in- 
creased energy An imperial decree m September 1905 abol 
idled the ancient system of literary examinations for the 
selection of officials, the officers of the government were 
henceforth to be chosen from among those who had mas- 
tered the political and scientific knowledge of the West 
Schools offering Western education xxcrc now established in 
all parts of the country', while thousands of ambitious stu 
dints went to Japan America, or Europe to acquire a knowl 
edge of Western subjects At the same time, there were 
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instituted reforms in the Chinese legal system, with the pur 
pose of establishing a code of laws similar to those existing 
m Western lands On September 1, 1906, the old empress 
dowager took an even more astonishing step During the 
preceding year an imperial commission had been traveling in 
foreign countries for the 
purpose of studying con 
stitutional methods of 
government In response 
to the report of this com 
mission an imperial edict 
nowprocl aimed the rnten 
tion of the government 
to draft a constitution 
granting the people a 
share in the management 
of national affairs A pre- 
paratory period of ten 
years 1 would be followed 
by the establishment of 
an imperial parliament 
in the meantime the 
nation was to be edu 
cated for participation in 
its new responsibilities 
In 1907 numerous self 
government societies were 
formed to tram the peo 
pie in the duties of citi 
zenship and the following vear saw preparations being made 
for the election of provincial assemblies Inspired by the 
successful example of Japan the Manchus were planning 
to save China from rum by reforms similar to those of the 
Meiji Era 

' This period was su&sequentfy shortened to se cn years 
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The Emperor’s Reading-Room inside the Forbidden Cm, Peking 
A fter the downfall of the empire the Torliidden City became open to sightseers. 
This picture was taken in the summer of 1915, when Yuan Shih-kai was prepar- 
ing for a restoration of the empire 

but on February 7, five days before the Manchu abdication, 
the Nanking leaders agreed to unite with the north in form- 
ing a new republic under Yuan Shih-kai as provisional presi- 
dent In accordance with this agreement Yuan, on March io, 
took the oath of office. A provisional national assembly met 
at Peking on April 28 and drew up rules for the election of a 
regular parliament consisting of two houses : a senate and a 
house of representatives. The regular parliament assembled 
va Peking cm. April. 8> igij \ a committee was appointed, to 
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draw up a permanent constitution , and, on October 6, Yuan 
was elected president of the republic 

411 Disunion Although the internal troubles of the 
Chinese Republic cannot be treated full> in an> bncf history 
of the Far East, the in 
temational effects of those 
troubles make it necessary 
for us to give them con 
sidcration Ever since the 
abdication of the Man 
chus, China has been torn 
between two parties which 
hold conflicting view s as to 
the proper organization of 
the government On the 
one hand are those who 
believe that the safety of 
the country depends upon 
the establishment of a 
highly centralized govern 
Went, on the other hand 
there is a strong party 
which insists upon the 
maintenance of provincial 
autonomy as the only 
certain guaranty agamst 
tyranny The first of these 
parties was headed by Yu yn Shih kai the First President 
Yuan Shihkai the sec of the Chinese Republic 

ond party known as the 

Kuo ming tang included Sun Yat sen and a majority of the 
southern members of the new parliament During the sum 
mer of 1913 there were Kuo mtng tang outbreaks which were 
promptly suppressed by Yuan s military forces in November 
barely a month after his election as president, Yuan dissolved 
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parliament anti began to govern the country by himself. The 
Kuo-ming-tang members of parliament, many of whom had 
not dared to go to Peking, now assembled at Canton, de- 
nounced Yuan as a usurper, and set up a rival government 
with Sun Yat-sen as president. 

In the autumn of 1915 the advocates of strong centraliza- 
tion proposed that Yuan Shih-kai abolish the republic and 
assume the imperial title This proposal was submitted to the 
vote of a carefully selected convention assembled at Peking, 
by which it was unanimously approved The assumption 0/ 
the imperial dignity was arranged to take place on January 1, 
191G , but the Japanese opposition and anti-monarchical 
revolts in the southern provinces caused Yuan to abandon the 
proposed change. On June 6, 1916, Yuan died and was suc- 
ceeded in the presidency by Li Yuan-hung, a loyal supporter 
of the republic Under the new president the country was 
reunited for a while, but in the summer of 1917 the question of 
China's participation in the World War led to a fresh conflict 
between the two opposing parties Parliament was dissolved 
and the southern members, returning to Canton, once more 
proclaimed an independent government From this time there 
have been two governments in China : one at Feting, recog- 
nized by the foreign powers, and the other at Canton. 

412 . Tuchuns and Anti-foreignism. Yuan Shih kai was able 
to control China by means of his loyal generals, whom he ap- 
pointed military governors in the most important provinces. 
Since the death of Yuan, however, the real power has fallen 
more and more completely into the hands of these military 
governors, or Tuchuns. Instead of being able to rule the 
Tuchuns, the Peking government is always under the control 
of some Tuchun or group of Tuchuns, whose rivalry for power 
has resulted in almost constant civil war. These internal 
struggles have had an important effect upon China's relations 
■with the outside world The Chinese nationalists still bitterly 
resent the special privileges which the treaty powers secured 
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from China during the days of the empire and have been de, 
mandmg that the old treaty rights he obohshed and that the 

foreign powers recognize China as an equa , u ‘ 

disorder within the republic has been a strong argum ' 

the possibility of intrusting the protection of foreign 
property to a government which is unable to con r 
military officials. The Chinese reply that the pnvlege ^ en- 
joyed by the foreigners arc the chief cause of all the disorders 

and that China cannot "put her house in order un 

mistress within her own doors Until the foreign P°'r« s 
someway of meeting these demands, there is anger ia 
nationalist movement will assume a decidedly an i- or g 
aspect. 

QUESTIONS 

I Explain the terms “ spheres of interest,” “open door, most* 

'"iTwhaUere thellundrcdDaysof Reform? What was the 
What measures were adopted by Tzu Hst after she tool, oyer d "“' “i 1 ™' 
ol the government? Who were the Borers? Sketch the s ory °! *he Iloter 
movement How did the officials of central and southern China act 
during the Borer movement? What penalties were imposed upon China 
as a result of the disturbance? 

III IVhat was the policy of Tzu Hsi after the Boxer movement? 
What were the eifuscs of the Chinese revolution of tptt? How 
republic established? What are the causes rtf disunion in China t Who 
arc the Tuchuns? 
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THE NEW LIBERAL POLICY IN THE DUTCH EAST INDIES, 
FRENCH INDO-CHINA, AND BRITISH INDIA. SIAM RE- 
MAINS INDEPENDENT 

187J-190a War in Sumatra between the Dutch and the Achinese 

1896 \nglo-rroich triatj estal lishuig c pi ercs of interest in Siam 

1907 S am coles it e Mekong a alley to I ranee 

1909 f real Bnta n exten fs her influence in the Malay Peninsula 

1909 T1 e In 1 a Councils Act 

1719 The Government of Ind a Bill 

413 The Dutch East Indies Before 1848 the monarch of the 
Netherlands exercised absolute power over Holland s colonial 
possessions (§ 306) but the new constitution of the kingdom 
put colonial affairs under the control of the Estates General 
By 1870 liberal ideas had begun to exerase a strong influence 
upon colonial policies and to secure a steady improvement m 
the nature of Dutch rule in the Far East The old oppressive 
methods of go\ emment were gradual!} reformed and the nel 
fare of the people was given more senous consideration At the 
same time however the Dutch government was engaged m ex 
tending its authority over additional territories the most 1m 
portant of which was the state of Achin in Sumatra The war 
against Achin which began m 1873 was not brought to an end 
until 1905 when the Sultan finally surrendered to the Dutch 
armies even after the Sultan s surrender the people of Achm 
carried on a guerrilla warfare for about two years 
The growing influence of liberalism at home and the heavy 
coits of the long Achin war inclined the Dutch government 
toward the adoption of a conciliatory policy The spirit of 
nationalism was met by fresh reforms m government and by 
fresh efforts to improve the conditions of the people Since 
434 
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I 9 ° 7 i when the guerrilla, warfare in Achin came to a close, the 
Dutch rule has depended upon good will rather than upon 
force A modern system of public education has been mtro 
duced , taxes have been made less oppressive , and the islands 
have been opened to free trade The new policy has been bene 
fiaal to the Dutch as well as to the people under their rule, the 
people have become loyally attached to the government, and 
the commerce of the islands has become steadily more profit- 
able than it was under the old restrictions Today the Dutch 
maintain practically no military or naval force for the reten 
tion of their East Indian possessions but there seems to 
he absolutely no danger of their losing these possessions by 
revolution 
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East, soon began to stir with the new spirit of nationalism. In 
response to nationalist demonstrations Trance made prompt 
concessions which, for the present, have satisfied the people. 
But the danger of popular outbreaks was not the only cause 
for Trend] alarm. During the Russo-Japanese War France, 
although nominally a neutral, had given a good deal of assist- 
ance to Russia. Tire Japanese had protested against this un- 
friendly attitude on the part of France, and the Trench now 
feared a Japanese attack upon Indo-China This fear lasted 
until 1907, when France and Japan reached a general agree- 
ment with regard to their interests in the Tar East. Two years 
later a similar agreement was drawn up by Trance and Great 
Britain, adjusting their rival claims in the Indo-Chinese penin- 
sula. As a result of these two agreements, which removed all 
danger of conflict with the British or the Japanese, Trance has 
felt perfectly secure in her Eastern possessions. 

416 . Indian Unrest and British Concessions. We have al- 
ready seen in Chapter XXII how the suppression of the Sepoy 
Mutiny was followed by the abolition of the East India Com- 
pany’s rule in India Since 1858, when the British government 
assumed direct control over the territories which had been 
ruled by the Company, the empire of India has steadily ex- 
panded Partly for increased trade and partly for the sake of 
protection against warlike tribes on the frontiers, the British 
have extended their authority northward into central Asia and 
eastward into Indo China, until they now rule over a popula- 
tion of more than three hundred millions Because of the many 
divisions among the people of India, a few hundred British 
officials and a few thousand British soldiers, with the assistance 
of Indian troops, have been able to govern this vast population 
as a part of the British Empire So long as there continues to 
be hostility between Mohammedan and Hindu, so long as the 
Hindus themselves are kept apart by the impassable barriers 
of caste, the British will not find it difficult to hold the power 
to dvrViftd land- 
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In spite of these divisions the British government, even be- 
fore the end of the nineteenth ccntur>» hid endeavored to 
conciliate the Indian people by giving them representation in 
the advisory councils of the prov mcnl gov cmnunts After the 
dose of the Russo Japanese War, when the doctrine of "Asia 
for the Asiatics" spread through the hand, the 'nationalists" 
began to demand a larger share in the government of thur 
country In response to these demands, new concessions had 
to be made, and the India Councils Act of 1909 gav c the people 
of India the right to elect twenty seven of the sixty members 
who made up the viceroy’s legislative council 
41 G The Growing Demands of Indian Nationalism. Al- 
though there were some disturbances in India during the 
World War, the greater part of the people loyally supported 
the Allied cause, but this did not prevent their taking ad 
vantage of the wrar as an opportunity to secure more political 
liberty In 1915 a Hindu national congress demanded "home 
rule’ for India, and in 1916 the Hindus and the Mohamme- 
dans were able, through their representative leaders to reach 
complete agreement in support of these demands The agree 
ment between the Hindus and Mohammedans formerly bit 
terly opposed to each other, convinced the British government 
that extensive concessions would be necessary In 1917, there 
fore, it was announced that the British policy in India would 
be to grant the people an increasing degree of self government 
In accordance with this announcement the Government of 
India Bill was passed by Parliament m December, 1919 This 
act rejected the extreme home rule demands but it gav e the 
Indians far more self government than they had previously 
enjoyed A parliament of two houses was created , the upper 
bouse called the council of state consisted of sixty members 
appointed for terms of five years , the lower chamber, called 
W* OffisewMiy, xxntcxsaA. one VtmdTed and twenty members 
elected for three year terms The right to vote for members of 
the assembly was extended to a bttle more than two per cent 
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of the people The act also provided for a possible revision of 
this arrangement m the jear 1929 
The concessions made by the British government have not 
satisfied the Indian nationalists, who have continued their agi- 
tations m favor of complete self government The most serious 




' Mahatma Gandhi 


lie is seated beside the charkha or natu e <spinmiy; wheel symbol o/ Jus teaching 
that the Hindus should «pin and wco\e their own cotton in their own homes 


expression of dissatisfaction has been the "non cooperative” 
movement organized and led by "Mahatma” Gandhi The 
plan of the noncooperative movement is to boycott all Bnt 
ish manufacturers to encourage the old Indian handicraft m 
dustnes and thus to make India economically independent 
of Great Britain Gandhi himself a high caste Hindu has 
endeavored to break down caste barriers to arouse a spirit of 
brotherhood among all the different religious groups, and to 
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keep ill violence out of the movement In none of these ob 
jects has he been completely successful In spite of lus efforts 
there hive been several violent riots which have resu tee in 
loss of lives while considerable religious friction his mirrcc 
the good relations between Hindus and Mohammedans 
417 Siam and her Neighbors Siam the one state in Indo 
China that has been able to preserve its autonomy owes her 
independence m part, to the position which she occupies be 
tween the British and Trench territories Although Siam had 
opened her ports to Western trade and had idoptcd many 
Western reforms (§316) this conciliator) policy did not serve 
to ward off foreign aggression The mountainous frontier be 
tween Siam and Burma lessened the danger of any trouble 
with Great Britain m that direction but the British in the 
southern extremity of the Malay Peninsula and the Trench 
in Annam were both anxious to extend their holdings In 1893 
the Trench by blockading the mouth of the Menam forced the 
Siamese government to sign a treaty ceding to Trance all the 
territory on the east bank of the Mekong together with a strip 
fifteen miles wide along the west bank This step to which 
Sum could offer no resistance nearly resulted in war between 
Trance and Great Britain but in 1896 the two Western powers 
settled their differences by a treaty guaranteeing theintegnty 
of the remaining portions of Siamese territory This same 
treaty divided the kingdom into three zones the eastern 
zone was to be a Trench sphere of interest the western zone 
was to be a British sphere while the central zone was to be 
neutral In i 9 °7 as we have seen (§ 414) Trance secured cer 
tain additional territories on the west bank of the Mekong 
Great Britain obtaining as compensation an addition to her 
sphere of control in the south of the peninsula 

In 1909 Siam ceded to Great Britain her suzerainty over 
Kedah Kelantan Trmgganu and Terlis which became pro 
tcctoratcs A British adviser has been appointed to each one 
of the native sultans These four states together with Johor, 
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constitute today the other Malay states in the Malay Penin 
sula protected and advised by the British 

In exchange for this new surrender of territory, however, 
Siam secured one very important concession Hitherto, all 
foreigners residing m Siam had been outside the jurisdiction 
of the Siamese courts, now, in recognition of the reforms 
which had been made in the administration of justice, the 
British and French governments abandoned their extratern 
tonal rights in the kingdom The other treaty powers subse 
quently followed this example, and Siam regamed complete 
sovereignty within her own doors Since 1907 she has been 
in little danger of any fresh attack upon her sovereignty or 
independence The growing national consciousness of the 
Eastern peoples has discouraged any return to the old expan- 
sionist policy by which colonial empires were established, while 
the steady improvement of Siam's internal administration and 
the liberal commercial policy of her present government pro- 
vide no excuse for foreign aggression Moreover Siam is now 
a member of the League of Nations and would be entitled to 
claim the protection of the League against any unprovoked 
attack upon her peace 

QUESTIONS 

I What change in the government of Holland took place in 1848? 
How did this change affect the Dutch East Indies ? What is the present 
condition of the Dutch East Indies? 

II Who was Paul Doumer? What policy did he adopt? By what 
treaties did the French strengthen their position m the Far East? Show 
how the Japanese victory over Russia affected the French 

III Explain the weakness of nationalism in India What was the 
India Councils Act of 1909? the Government of Ind a Bill? Who is 
"Mahatma Gandhi? 

IV What did Siam lose and gam at the end of the nineteenth centurv ? 
Do you think Siam will be further shorn of territory or independence? 
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vnth the Germans Despite their bitter disappointment at 
Van the Chinese gamed something from their entrance into 
the war, the nor treaties with German} and \ustna did not 
UMo'c to these countries the rights of extra temtonaht} which 
th *} had jw-vsev ed under thur formtr treaties Henceforth 
Germans and \u tnans residing in China w ere to be subject 
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Recent Events in the Orient 

growth of Russian influence in China , Russia sent an ambas- 
sador to Peking, where the other powers were represented only 
by ministers, and has lost no opportunity to impress upon the 
Chinese the great difference between Russia’s policy and the 
policies of other nations The growth of Russian influence has 
caused much alarm to the statesmen of other countries, w o 
fear that the Chinese nationalists may be led to ally them- 
selves with the So\iets against the West 
424 . Japan and the Soviets. After the Russo Japanese \\ ar 
Japan as we have seen, soon abandoned her hostility toward 
Russia and reached an understanding with regard to the in- 
terests of the two empires in China’s northern dependencies 
Japan received recognition of her special rights in southern 
Manchuna and in southeastern Mongolia, while she agreed 
that northern Manchuna and the remaining portion of Mon- 
golia should be a Russian sphere of interest This arrangement, 
which meant the practical exclusion of other nations from a 
share m the development of Manchuna and Mongolia, re- 
mained in force until the downfall of the Czar’s go\ernment 
and the establishment of the Soviet Republic The struggle 
between the Soviet and anti-Soviet forces in Sibena caused 
great anxiety among the Japanese statesmen, who were afraid 
that re\ olutionarj ideas and activities might spread mto Korea 
and southern Manchuna Therefore m 1918, when the Amer 
lean, British and Japanese troops were sent mto Siberia Japan 
sent a force much larger than the combined forces of the other 
two countncs Although the Amencan and British troops w ere 
all withdrawn b> the spring of 1920, the Japanese forces, which 
had occupied a number of widely scattered points in eastern 
Sibena remained more than two >ears longer and were not 
recalled until the summer of 1922 

Following the withdrawal of the Japanese troops, the sup 
porters of the Soviet quickly gained control and united the 
eastern proxinccs with the Soviet Republic As the Japanese 
Imc important commercial interests in Sibena, the establish- 
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ment of Soviet power over the entire country made it necessary 
for Japan to reach some understanding with the Moscow gov- 
ernment. For more than two years representatives of the two 
governments engaged in preliminary negotiations. There were 
many difficult points to be settled, but finally, on January 20, 
1925, a treaty was concluded by the Japanese and Russian dip- 
lomatic representatives at Peking. This treaty restored eco- 
nomic and diplomatic relations between the two countries and 
settled most of the troublesome questions which had arisen. 
Whether Japan and Russia will be able to resume their former 
friendly relations is one of the important problems of the 
present day. ' 

425. Friction between China and Japan. For a short time 
after the close of the Russo-Japanese War, the Chinese hoped 
that Japan might become the leader of Oriental resistance to 
the expanding power of the West ; but Japan, as we have seen, 
preferred to look upon herself as a “Western " nation. Instead 
of becoming the leaders of a united Orient, the Japanese, by 
their aggressive polides in China, soon became more unpopu- 
lar than the Europeans. After the outbreak of the World War 
the relations between the two countries became rapidly worse. 
During the Japanese operations against Tsingtao the Chinese 
government vainly protested against the action of Japan in 
extending her military activities outside the “war zone.” On . 
January 7, 1915, two months after the Germans surrendered 
Tsingtao, the Chinese government therefore issued a dedara- 
tion abolishing the war zone, and requested the Japanese to 
withdraw their forces from the districts outside the Kiaochow 
leased territory. The Japanese, who chose to regard this dec- 
laration as an unfriendly act on the part of China, now deter- 
mined to secure a satisfactory settlement of numerous questions 
in which Japan was deeply interested. 

426. The Twenty-one Demands. On January 18, 1915, the 
Japanese minister at Peking, in an interview with President 
Yuan Shih-kai, presented an official note containing the so- 
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called Twenty-pne Demands. These demands, or "requests,’ 

were divided into five "groups." 

'"The first group, containing four articles, related to the prov- 
ince oi Shantung. Japan demanded China’s agreement to any 
arrangement that Japan might make with Germany concern- 
ing the former German rights in the province, China’s pledge 
that no part of Shantung and no islands along its coast would 
be leased or ceded to any other power, China’s consent to the 
building of a new Japanese railway in the province, and a 
promise that China would open to foreign trade a number of 
important towns and cities. 

The seven demands in the second group related to Japanese 
interests in South Manchuria and in Mongolia. China was to 
extend, to a period of ninety-nine years, the leases of Port 
Arthur and of the Manchurian railways already under Japan- 
ese management. She was to grant to the Japanese new rail- 
way, mining, and landholding rights in Manchuria, and to 
recognize Japan’s power to veto any railway proposal or for- 
eign loan secured upon the railways or the local taxes of the 
two provinces. In addition to these concessions, the Chinese 
government was to employ only Japanese as political, finan- 
cial, or military advisers or instructors in this part of its 

territories. , , . . , TT 

The third group contained two demands relating to the Han- 
yeh-ping Company, the greatest iron and smelting concern in 
the republic. China was to consent to the conversion of this 
company into a joint Chino-Japanese enterprise, in which the 
Chinese interests were not to be sold without Japan’s approval ; 
moreover the Chinese government was to pledge itself to ask 
permission from this company before it allowed the opening oi 
any competing mines in the neighborhood of those controlled 

by the company. , , , , 

The single demand in the fourth group requested a pledge 
that the Chinese government would not cede or lease to a for- 
eign power any harbor, bay, or island along the coast of China. 
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The fifth group contained seven demands relating to a great 
\anet) of matters The Chinese central government was to 
cmpto> influential Japanese as adusers in political financial 
and military affairs Japanese hospitals, churches and schools 
in the interior of China were to have the right of owning land 
Japan was to have the right to maintain Japanese police in 
certain parts of China China was to purchase fifty per cent 
of her w ar munitions from J apan J ipan w as to receive certain 
railway concessions in the \angtze vallcj Japans consent 
must be secured before China cmplojcd an> foreign capital 
for industrial undertakings in I ukicn province And Japanese 
(Buddhist) missionaries were to cnjo> the same rights as for 
cign missionaries from other lands 

The Peking go\ eminent objected that some of the Japanese 
requests could not be granted without violating China sexist 
mg treaties with the United States and the Luropcan powers 
and other points were infringements upon China s indepcnd 
encc After long negotiations during which some of the re- 
quests were withdrawal and others modified China on May 25 
gave waj to Japan upon the remaining points 

427 The Shantung Question As a result of the Twenty-one 
Demands Japan secured a number of important economic and 
political privileges m China but her action aroused intense 
anti Japanese feeling among the Chinese nationalists When 
the Pans Peace Conference in 1919 decided that the German 
nghts in Shantung should be handed over to Japan the anti 
Japanese feeling in China became even more bitter The Chi 
nese patnots organized a stnet boycott against all Japanese 
goods demanded the immediate return of Shantung to Chi 
nese control and threatened a revolution if the Peking author 
ities agreed to any compromise m the matter The question 
of Shantung was finally settled through a treat} signed at 
Washington during the Washington Conference with the ad 
justment of this question the danger of trouble between China 
anrf Japan has been greatly reduced 
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428 The Washington Conference. On November 12,1921, 
the representatives of nine powers - the United States, Great 
Britain, France, Italy, Japan, Belgium, Holland, Portugal, and 
China - assembled at Washington in a conference to discuss 
the limitation of naval armaments and to consider questions 
relating to the peace of the Tar East This conference, which 
continued its deliberations until February 6, igea^ooh action 
upon a number of extremely important matters The question 
of naval armament was adjusted by a treaty between the five 
first named powers, in which those powers agreed to make no 
change, for a period of ten years, in the number and strength 
of their first class warships In the general interests of peace in 
the Far East, the Anglo Japanese Alliance was formally ter- 
minated, while four powers - the United States, Great Britain 
Japan, and France - pledged themselves mutually to respect 
the territorial integrity of their various possessions in the 
Pacific These same powers also agreed that during a penod 
of ten years they would not erect any new fortifications or 
increase the strength of existing fortifications m their Pacific 
islands With a view to aiding China in the restoration of in 
ternal peace, the nine powers including China, bound them- 
selves to observe the pnnciple of the open door a number of 
special treaty rights were abandoned , China was to be allowed 
to mcrease her tariff and provision was made for later con 
ferences to discuss the abolition of extraterritoriality m China 
At the same time private negotiations between the Chinese and 
Japanese delegates resulted in an agreement whereby Japan 
handed back to China Kiaochow and the Shantung railways 
The Washington Conference did not settle all the problems 
of the Far East , but it attempted to meet and to settle those 
problems which seemed most likely to prove dangerous to the 
future peace of the world When we consider the rapid in 
crease of world commerce and the constant improvement in 
modem means of communication, we can appreciate the fact 
that the world is a much smaller place than it was even twenty 
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years ago Under modem conditions there can no longer be 
separate histories of the East and of the West , all parts of the 
world arc now draw n together into a single World History 
The Conference at Washington, b> its endeavors to adjust the 
most troublesome of the Tar Eastern questions, showed that 
the statesmen of East and West realize that the future peace 
of the world is a single World Peace 

429 What of the Future 7 Tomorrow, next week, next jear 
will see new chapters in the history of the Orient , what will be 
written in those chapters? Since the beginning of time man’s 
greatest longing has been the desire to know the future The 
study of history does not enable us to predict the course of 
future events but a careful examination of the past enables 
us to appreciate those things which are \ital m the present 
and should prepare us to meet without surprise the develop 
meats of the future 

QUESTIONS 

I Show how the World War has affected Japan China Siberia 
Describe recent relations between China and Russia between Japan and 
Russia between China and Japan 

II What was the Washington Conference? What steps did it take 
on behalf of W orld reace? on behalf of peace in the Orient ? 
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